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MAKING OVER THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE 


BY JUDSON C. 


N recent years, most American diplo- 
| mats of the upper stratum have be- 
longed to one of two classes—those 
who have so much money that they: haven’t 
time to think about anything except spend- 
ing it, or those who have so little money 
that they haven’t time to think-about any- 
thing except saving it. . 
Either way, our representatives have at- 
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tracted a good deal of attention abroad. 
The heavy spenders are accounted nabobs, 
and rated with Indian princes and South 
African multimillionaires. The others, it 
is to be feared, are generally set down as 
niggards and misers. 

The man with a quarter-million a year 
to spend on his post may have a number 
eight hatful of selected brains, and may 
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use them all the time. No difference; he 
is only noticed when he is in the act of 
spending. 

The man who must needs live within his 
official salary may have the talents of 
Richelieu, Talleyrand, and Ben Franklin; 
again, no difference. The modesty of his 
house and the moderation of his expendi- 
tures will be compared with the prodigality 
displayed by his predecessor. The con- 
trast will disadvantage both of them, and 
will whet the edge of curiosity as to what 
sort of country the United States is, any- 
how, and what it’s all about. 

President Wilson has gone very deliber- 
ately about reorganizing his diplomatic es- 
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tablishment, apparently with the idea in 
mind that it might be possible, despite our 
unfortunate traditions and inadequate 
fiscal provision for this service, to get a 
corps that would be able to keep its shoes 
shined the conventional black, and yet not 
feel under the necessity of having them 
gilded. He has tried to find men who 
would command recognition of their fitness 
and capabilities, and who would distract 
attention from the kaleidoscopic series of 
social and fiscal contrasts. 

The difficulty of doing so, in view of ex- 
isting limitations, has been impressed by 
the fact that a number of men peculiarly 
equipped to meet this very .specification, 
have refused appointments. It is not im- 
probable that in addition to those whose 
declinations have been publicly admitted, 
others have privately indicated that it 
would not be worth while to tender places 
to them, because they would feel con- 
strained to send regrets. 

Thus, early in the administration, the 
position of ambassador to the court of St. 
James was offered to Richard Olney, emi- 
nent authority in international law and 
Secretary of State under President Cleve- 
land. It was accounted an ideal appoint- 
ment, and a handsome compliment to the 
British government, to propose to send a 
former head of the State Department. Mr. 
Olney’s refusal was understood to be based 
on the feeling that at his age the duties of 
the post would impose an undue burden. 

The same embassy was tendered to Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, and again declined. Professor 
Henry Fine, of Princeton University, to 
whom the ambassadorship to Germany was 
offered, replied that he did not feel war- 
ranted in accepting, even though the selec- 
tion had been dictated by the President’s 
close friendship and special confidence in 
his fitness for the position. John L. Mott, 
international secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
was asked to take the Chinese ministry, 
for which his long connection. with affairs 
in the East was considered to equip him; 
and he likewise declined. 

Yet another case of the President’s first 
choice confessing doubts about the desira- 
bility of a diplomatic career was that of 
William F. McCombs, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee. The 
President not only tendered him the Paris 
embassy, but pressed it upon him when he 
hesitated. At this writing it is understood 
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that Mr. McCombs still has the matter 
under advisement, and that nobody else is 
being considered pending a final decision, 
which the President hopes may be favor- 
able. 

President Wilson has made no public 


to officers of like rank. The United States 
does not provide ambassadorial residences, 
therefore the diplomat must rent his home. 
The result of these conditions is most dis- 
concerting to the national pride of Ameri- 
cans abroad. 
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pronouncement of his views about the 
diplomatic service and what it needs; but 
there is a feeling in Washington that he 
has some very definite ideas about putting 
it on a different basis, and giving wider 
application to efficiency considerations. ‘To 
do that, he will need legislation at the 
hands of Congress. 


OUR UNDERPAID AMBASSADORS 


American diplomats receive salaries far 
below those which other governments pay 


The visitor in a foreign capital will find 
the American ambassador using an im- 
posing town house, holding a magnificent 
country seat, and entertaining on a scale of 
Lucullan luxury that constitutes a source 
of jest and gibe for the pert paragraphers 
of the press. He wishes there were a bit 
more dignity and less pretentiousness about 
the thing, and goes away to advocate 
Jeffersonian simplicity. 

Next year the same tourist drops into the 
same capital. The Jeffersonian ideals have 
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preceded him. Ambassador Croesus has 
moved on, and in his place is installed a 
new envoy, who, endeavoring to live with- 
in speaking distance of his official income, 
occupies rooms in a hotel, or an inadequate 
residence in a shabby section of the city. 

To begin with, the salary of an Ameri- 


are paid from $35,000 to $45,000 a year; 
that is, no one of them gets less than twice 
the salary of the American official of like 
rank. ‘The German ambassadors at the 
same posts are paid from $25,000 to $37,- 
500 per annum. French ambassadors of 
like rank draw from $24,000 to $40,000 a 
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can ambassador is $17,500 a year. We 
maintain ambassadors in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Rome, 
Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, the City of Mexico, 
and Constantinople. The American am- 
bassador at any one of these posts must 
maintain a parity of dignity, prestige, and 
importance with those of other powers. 
Yet the British ambassadors at Vienna, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris 





year; Austrians, from $31,000 to $45,000; 
Russians, from $32,000 to $40,000; and 
Italians, from $22,000 to $23,000. 

But the differences in salaries suggest 
only the beginning of the difficulty. Im- 
portant nations — except our own — own 
official residences and offices in all leading 
capitals. In Vienna, fer example, such 
establishments are owned by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
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Germany, and Rus- 
sia. In Paris they 
are owned and regu- 
larly maintained by 


Austria, Germany, 
Britain, Russia, 
Sweden, Belgium, 


The 


and Greece. 


United States per- 
mits not only the 
grat European 


powers, but Sweden, 
Belgium, and Greece 
to surpass her in 
the substantial evi- 
dences of dignity 
and importance! 

In Berlin such 
official residences 
are maintained by 
Britain, France, 
Russia, and Aus- 
tria. In Constanti- 
nople both summer 
and winter estab- 
lishments are owned 
and maintained by 
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Austria, France, 
Germany, — Britain, 
Italy, and Russia. 


Just a century 
ago, when Paris had 
lately entered her 
modern era of ex- 
pansion, the British 
government paid 
$155,000 for an 
ambassadorial _ resi- 
dence on the Rue 
du Faubourg = St. 
Honoré. It has been 
the citadel of British 
prestige and au- 
thority ever since. 
Just as a_ specula- 
tion it has been 
good business, for it 
is estimated that the 
property is worth 
$1,500,000 to - day. 
The _ British am- 
bassador has this 
imposing embassy, 


furnished complete, 
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and in addition he receives an annual 
salary of $45,000. 

That is, British representation in Paris 
stands for $45,000 salary, plus interest on 
a property worth $1,500,000. At three per 
cent that is another $45,000; grand total, 
$90,000 a year. The American ambassador 


is expected to live on the like plane with 
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sador, $562,500 being appropriated for the 
purpese. 
AN AWKWARD FINANCIAL PROBLEM 
Our own Congress has moved, tentative- 
ly and timidly, toward a beginning in pro- 
viding ambassadors with residences; but it 
might about as well have omitted to do 
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$17,500, no residence, and the necessity of 
paying for whatever establishment he may 
be able to rent! 

The French ambassador in Berlin is 
paid $28,000 a year, and provided with a 
house which cost originally $102,000, but 
is now valued at about six times that 
amount. At St. Petersburg Germany very 
lately bought a residence for its ambas- 


anything. In 1911 the Secretary of State 
was authorized by law to spend not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 a year in buying sites and 
buildings for am >assadorial purposes; not 
to exceed $150,000 to be spent, however, in 
any one capital. That limitation was 
enough to kill the whole provision; the fact 
that Congress feiled to provide the money 
was rather unimportant. 
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So long as he is limited to $150,000 for 
the really important capitals, the Secretary 
might as well not bother about correspond- 
ing with real-estate agents. Investigation 
has demonstrated that in no capital of 
Europe, first-class or second-class, is it 
possible to keep within or near that limit. 

The department has informed Congress, 


Indeed, to get suitable ambassadorial 
quarters at any price is well-nigh impos- 
sible in some capitals. ‘The Berlin cables 
have just lately been telling of the house- 
huntings of Ambassador James W. Gerard, 
whom President Wilson took from the 
New York Supreme Court and sent as am- 
bassador to Berlin. He reported, after a 
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however, that within the amount named it 
may be possible to provide quarters in 
Tokyo, the City of Mexico, Berne, and 
Peking, China; and for these places 
Congress has been asked to make some 
money actually available. As to Paris, 
London, and the rest of the great capitals, 
it is sheer folly to talk about buying em- 
bassies for $150,000. 


discouraging experience of a fortnight, 
that the problem of getting an ambassa- 
dorial house in Berlin was not one of tastes 
and purses; it was a question of getting 
any available house, at any price. 

At that, Justice Gerard had no more 
difficult experience than befell Dr. David 
Jayne Hill when he went to Germany as 
ambassador. He was not a man of large 
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means, and he succeeded a gentleman who 
had lived and entertained in elaborate style. 
When that very businesslike capital dis- 
covered that a far more modest scale of 
living was to be installed at the American 
embassy, there were frank expressions of 
disgust. Some of these got into the news- 
papers and came back to this side with 
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more or less exaggeration, trimmed with 


‘“ authoritative” suggestions that the Ger- 
man government was displeased because 
the United States couldn't provide Berlin 
with as good a “spender” as it kept in 
London! 

All such intimations, of course, were 
utterly unauthorized; yet such are the em- 
barrassing incidents of our strange policy 
of starving our diplomats or making them 
finance their own positions. 

These are some of the conditions which 
make it difficult for the United States to 
maintain a diplomatic service such as other 
countries consider necessary. By reason of 
our geographical situation, foreign rela- 
tions have never loomed so large in the 
American mind as they do among countries 
where foreign concerns are never much less 
important, and frequently much more so, 
than domestic policies and politics. Yet 
the time has come when a keener realiza- 
tion of the significance of international 
affairs begins to formulate itself in the 
national mind. By such insignificant de- 
tails as these of house-hunting, rents, and 
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living costs are we estopped from taking 
the rank and enjoying the effective repre- 
sentation that ought to be ours. 


IMPROVING THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


Enlightened students of our foreign 
concerns have long desired to effect a more 
intimate coordination of the diplomatic 
and consular services. The diplomatic or- 
ganization has to do with politics; the 
consular, with business. Too often the 
diplomats have been charged with assu- 
ming a certain aloofness, a superiority to 
the workaday drudgery of the consular offi- 
cials. Diplomacy could not begrime its 
genteel fingers with the dust and detail of 
mere shopkeeping! 

So there has been presented at some 
capitals the spectacle of consular and 
diplomatic offices unable to work together 
for American interests, the divergences too 
frequently reaching the point of actual 
feuds. To eliminate such friction, to 
create a dual machine in which proper dis- 
tinctions may be maintained without un- 
fortunate differences, has been the ideal of 
a succession of administrations at the State 
Department. 

The consular service was reorganized 
under Elihu Root when he was Secretary 
of State, and a marked improvement has 
been the result. President Taft and Secre- 
tary of State Knox were quite as devoted to 
these plans for the betterment of both serv- 
ices, but limitations seemingly unavoidable 
have hampered accomplishment. 

For example, the minor diplomatic 
posts, such as secretaryships to embassies 
and legations, were placed on the strict 
merit basis a few years ago, with provi- 
sion for very rigid civil service examina- 
tion of candidates for these positions. It 
was designed in this way to open the diplo- 
matic service to the competition of merit 
and ability, with the least admixture of 
political and personal elements. 

The reform was begun in the lower 
strata, in the hope that its good results 
would work upward into the higher, and 
that in due time ministerial and ambassa- 
dorial posts would be the rewards of long 
and useful service in the lower ranks. In- 
deed, a few ministers have been appointed 
in this way, as a recognition of experience 
and service; but as a rule the secretaryships 
have proved but doubtful stepping-stones 
to the better positions, because the secretary 
who achieves his place in an examination 
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is unlikely to be a man of independent 
means. He cannot accumulate a fortune 
in the service; therefore, when he reaches 
the point of equipment for the more re- 
sponsible and honorable station, he cannot 
afford to hold it. 

Even our consular service is underpaid 
and ill provided with facilities for the best 
work. At Buenos Ayres, one of the most 
important posts, our consul receives $4,500 
a year, from which he must provide his 
residence. The British consul there is 
paid approximately $6,500, and in addi- 
tion has an allowance of about $2,500 for 
rental of his residence. 

The case is typical of conditions through- 
out this service. Buenos Ayres is just now 
one of the most expensive cities in the 
world in which to live. A consul of the 
United States there, if he would perform 
effective service, must live in a style that 
assures him the entrée among the important 
business elements of the community. It is 
simply impossible to do this with the al- 
lowance made to him. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE FEE SYSTEM 


Here, again, is presented an unfortunate 
contrast between old conditions of extrava- 
gance and present ones of penury. Not so 
very many years ago the place of consul- 
general in London was about the fattest 
bit of pickings that could be given to an 
American politician in reward for eminent 
party service. The fee system was in 
vogue, and it is understood that the con- 
sul-general was by way of making $75,000 
a year out of it, and perhaps more in good 
years. The extravagance of that system 
induced its abolition, and these officials 
were generally placed on a salary basis. 

At London and Paris our consuls-gen- 
eral receive $12,000 a year, being the only 
two officers of this rank and salary. Then 
there are six consuls-general at $8,000 a 
year, eight at $6,000, twelve at $5,500, and 
so on down. Of plain consuls there are 
nine classes, ranging from $8,000 a year— 
which is paid to just one official, at Liver- 
pool—down to $2,000, the salary of forty- 
five modest and generally hard-working 
officials, most of them selected on their 
showing in examinations. 

President Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
are credited with determination to continue 
the efforts to improve both the diplomatic 
and the consular services. Diplomatic ap- 
pointments have been made only after 
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most careful consideration. At the time of 
writing, indeed, less than half the forty- 
seven ambassadorial and ministerial places 
have been filled, despite the fact that these 
are regarded as distinctly political places, 
to be given to men in the fullest harmony 
with the policies of the administration. 


THE NEW AMBASSADORS 


For ambassador to Great Britain, com- 
monly regarded as the most important post 
in the service, the President has named 
Walter Hines Page, editor, publisher, and 
publicist. Mr. Page is a native of North 
Carolina, but for many years a resident of 
New York. He is a man of finished edu- 
cation, and has been editor of the Forum, 


the Atlantic Monthly, and the World's 
Work. He is a close friend of President 
Wilson, and took an active part in the 


campaigns for his nomination and election. 
His appointment gratified all shades of 
opinion in this country, as well as the 
British people, and his early public ap- 
pearances in London fully justified the ex- 
pectation that he would handsomely meet 
the requirements of his position. 

Another Southern literary man named 
for a European embassy is Thomas Nel- 
son Page, a Virginian of Cavalier stock, 
and a fine type of the Southern scholar 
and litterateur. His voluminous writings 
have the savor of the South, both old and 
new, and have been among the most wide- 
ly read of his generation. His appoint- 
ment recalls the earlier era in which literary 
men often and with eminent credit repre- 
sented the United States at foreign capitals. 
He has been named for the Italian embassy. 

George Wilkins Guthrie, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the new ambassador to Japan, a 
post involving complications, just now, for 
which Mr. Guthrie’s wide legal knowledge 
and experience were esteemed peculiarly to 
fit him. He was born and has always 
lived in Pittsburgh, where he has risen to 
the highest rank at the bar, and through- 
out a long career of prominence has been 
at the front in all departments of civic 
effort. He is known as a municipal re- 
former, an active figure in progressive 
Democratic politics, and a former mayor 
of Pittsburgh, despite the fact that it was 
an overwhelmingly Republican city and he 
a lifelong Democrat. 

A diplomat of experience and an ex- 


tensive writer on international and East- 


ern questions is Frederic Courtland Pen- 
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field, of New York, who goes as ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary. A native of Con- 
necticut, his education was both American 
and European. Following a journalistic 
experience, he was vice-consul-general at 
London under the first Cleveland ad- 
ministration, and diplomatic agent and 
consul-general to Egypt under the second. 
His writings on Egypt, the Panama Canal 
routes, and other subjects suggested by his 
cosmopolitan tastes, diplomatic experience, 


and extensive travels, have won wide- 
spread recognition. 
James W. Gerard, of New York, is 


President Wilson’s selection for ambassa- 
dor to Germany. A native of New York 
and a graduate of Columbia, Justice 
Gerard practised law and was prominent 
in politics down to 1908, when he was 
elected to a term on the New York Supreme 
Court that would have continued till 1921. 
He has been head of the Democratic or- 
ganization of New York County, and at- 
tained high rank in the National Guard. 

The pleasant distinction of being our 
first ambassador to Spain falls to Joseph 
E. Willard, of Virginia. The post was 
raised to ambassadorial rank in testimony 
to the particularly friendly relations that 
have obtained between the two countries in 
recent years, so that hereafter Spain will 
also send an ambassador to Washington. 
Mr. Willard is a man of affairs, a resident 
of Richmond, and has been a member of 
the Virginia Legislature and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. 


NEW MEN IN THE LEGATIONS 


William Elliott Gonzales, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, the new minister to 
Cuba, is the American-born son of a native 
of that island, Ambrose J. Gonzales, who 
came to the United States in 1850, and 
after becoming an American citizen served 
in the Confederate army. The new minister 
was born and has lived all his life in 
Charleston, and for more than twenty years 
has been connected with the editorial staff 
of the State newspaper, the last ten years 
as editor in chief. He is of the old-fash- 
ioned school of editors whose newspapers 
were so largely the reflection of the edi- 
torial personality, and he has been a very 
prominent figure in the politics of his State. 

To be minister to Peru, Benton Mc- 
Millin, of Tennessee, has been named by 
the President. He is a Kentuckian by 
1ativity, but his career has been in Ten- 
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nessee, where he began the practise of law 
in 1871. He has served in the State 
Legislature and on various important po- 
litical commissions, was for twenty years a 
member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in 1899 resigned his seat to 
become Governor of Tennessee, serving two 
terms. His long service in Washington 
made him one of the most widely acquaint- 
ed of Southern public men, and a leader 
of his party in Congress. 

A diplomatic post which imposes some 
very real and pressing duties is that of 
minister to Colombia, to which the Presi- 
dent has named a man who never held a 
public office before. He is Thaddeus A. 
Thomson, of Texas, who will represent the 
United States in the negotiation of ques- 
tions growing out of the creation of the 
Panama Republic and the assumption of 
rights to the Canal Zone. Mr. Thomson 
is a notably successful business man, and 
is believed, despite his lack of political or 
diplomatic experience, to be well equipped 
for the duties of his difficult post. 

Southern-born Democrats who, emigra- 
ting to the new West, attain prominence, 
are discovered to be decidedly numerous 
when the membership of the new Congress 
and the appointments of the new adminis- 
tration are studied. One of these is Dr. 
Benjamin L. Jefferson, of Colorado, who 
will be minister to Nicaragua. The place 
is especially interesting in view of the 
treaty just negotiated, by which the United 
States obtains certain important conces- 
sions in that country. Dr. Jefferson has 
twice been Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, and has held various 
political positions in the State. 

Among diplomatic places of the second 
rank, that of minister to Switzerland is al- 
ways highly esteemed. It goes to Pleasant 
A. Stovall, of Savannah, Georgia, who has 
served his State as one of its most influ- 
ential editors, and also in its Legislature. 
Mr. Stovall has been allied with the fight- 
ing force of Democratic progressives who 
have kept Georgia politics animated in 
recent years. 


ANOTHER LITERARY ENVOY 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of New Jersey, 
descendant of the Dutch ancestry that is 
attested by his name, goes as minister to 
Holland. He is a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
a scholar of wide attainments and many 
scholastic degrees, a Presbyterian minister, 
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and a writer of a long list of books and 
essays. He goes to his diplomatic service 
from the chair of English literature at 
Princeton. 

Incidentally, he has been one of the 
American exchange lecturers at European 
universities, and his ripe attainments gained 
a recognition that insures an amiable recep- 
tion in the diplomatic service. 

Charles S. Hartman, of Montana, native 
of Indiana, is the new minister to Ecuador. 
He is a lawyer, and has served three terms 
in Congress from Montana, and also on 
the bench of his home county as probate 
judge. 

James M. Sullivan, a New York lawyer, 
native of Ireland, becomes minister to 
Santo Domingo. He was brought to 
America by his parents at the age of one 
year; is a Yale graduate, and could boast 
—which he doesn’t do—of being strictly 
a self-made man. 

The little city of Madison, Wisconsin, 
draws two prizes in the diplomatic service. 
Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, becomes minister to 
China, and Albert G. Schmedeman minister 
to Norway. 

Dr. Reinsch is named for the very special 
reason that he is an authority on Far 
Eastern questions, having traveled, studied, 
written, and lectured extensively on the is- 
sues of that intensely interesting and, at 
this time, most important part of the world. 
He has also been an American exchange 
professor at European universities, and is 
a member of the Pan-American commis- 
sion and a thoroughly rounded expert in 
diplomacy and international affairs. His 
appointment is understood to be particu- 
larly agreeable to his friends among the 
Chinese scholars who have been so promi- 
nent in leading the republican movement 
in that country. 

Mr. Schmedeman is a merchant in 
Madison, has been an active Democratic 
party man for many years, treasurer of his 
State committee, and last year one of the 
leaders in organizing Wisconsin for Mr. 
Wilson. 

John D. O’Rear, of Missouri, who has 
been designated for the post of minister to 
Bolivia, has been a political figure in the 
Missouri Democracy for a_ considerable 
period. Major E. P. Hale, of North 
Carolina, who goes to Costa Rica, is a 
lawyer of established reputation, and a 
factor in the politics of his State. 
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the unknown seas in search of the 

treasure of the Indies, man has dug 
out of the earth fifteen thousand million 
dollars’ worth of gold. Since the panic of 
1907, the American people have spent for 
alcohol and tobacco just fifteen thousand 
million dollars. Or, to put these two 
statements in the form of a mathematical 
equation, the product of four hundred and 
twenty years of human toil, sacrifice, and 
bloodshed, of daring discovery and explo- 
ration, of cruel wars of aggression and con- 
quest, of wonderful engineering triumphs, 
in the never-ending search for the precious 
metal, equals six years’ easy-going expen- 
diture of the American people for the weed 
that soothes and the cup that cheers. 

This is not an attack on the Demon Rum, 
or on the Tobacco Trust that was. It is not 
even an expression of opinion. It is just a 
plain statement of facts. 

If the reader finds that these facts throw 
some light on the high cost of living, or the 
cost of high living, the writer has no quarrel 
with him. The text of this article is the 
fact that our smoke and drink bill now 
reaches the enormous total of twenty-seven 
hundred million dollars a year. From this 
text the reader may make his own sermon. 
The writer has no sermon to preach. 

How much is twenty-seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars? 

If, a thousand years before the time of 
Moses the Lawgiver, the ancient Egyptians 
had begun hoarding a treasure of gold at 
the rate of a dollar a minute, and if ever 
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since then—every minute, day and night, 
these thousands of years—the accumulation 
of this treasure had continued, the golden 
hoard would to-day be five hundred years 
short of the twenty-seven hundred million 
dollars we spend in one year*for alcohol 
and tobacco. 

A stack of twenty-seven hundred million 
dollar bills would tower a hundred and 
forty miles in the sky, far beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere. In thousand-dollar gold cer- 
tificates, the stack would be higher than the 
Woolworth Building in New York. 

If twenty-seven hundred million dollar 
bills were strung end to end, they would 
cover every mile of railroad track in the 
United States. This same green ribbon 
would reach from the earth to the moon and 
a hundred thousand miles beyond. Think 
of this when next you gaze on the earth’s 
distant satellite. 

So much is twenty-seven hundred million 
dollars. Let us see how this sum compares 
with some other figures of our national 
finances. 

The bulk of this money is spent by wage- 
earners. It is equal to the total earnings 
of more than four million workers. It is 
two and one-half times the wages of all the 
men on the railroads. It is fourteen times 
the great pay-roll of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Sir George Paish, the English economist, 
estimates that the American people are 


saving the great sum of five billion dollars 
a year—that is, that we are putting this 
money into new railroads, factories, farms, 
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homes, and other productive invest- 
ments, and thus adding it to the na- 
tional wealth. But we are spending 
an equal sum every twenty-two months 
for tobacco and alcohol. Our enor- 
mous savings-bank hoard is the won- 
der and envy of Europe, but we spend 
in twenty months as much money for 
tcbacco and alcohol as we have laid 
by in the savings-banks in all these 
years of prosperity and thrift. Every 
month we spend more than we add to 
our bank savings in a whole year. 

Since the government began taxing 
the income of corporations, it has been 
possible to estimate the combined 
profits of American business enter- 
prises. More than half the’ total 
wealth of the United States is in- 
corporated in manufacturing and in- 
dustrial companies, banks and other 
financial institutions, railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and other public- 
service corporations. The combined 
profits of all these businesses are less 
than our expenditure for smoking and 
drinking. 

Our outlay of twenty-seven hundred 
million dollars a year is greater than 
the total cost of all our government, 
from the President’s salary down to 
the crossroads schoolhouse. It is al- 
most three times the present amount 
of the national debt. It is more than 
all Europe is spending for war and 
preparation for war. 

If our habits do not change, we 
shall consume more alcohol and to- 
bacco in the next thirty-five years 
than could be purchased for the entire 
wealth of the United States to-day. 


AMERICA’S HUGE DRINK BILL 


One-quarter of the twenty-seven 
hundred million dollars is spent for 
tobacco, and three-quarters for 
alcohol—that is, our drinking 
bill is three times as large 
as our smoking bill. Of the 
two billions spent for drink, 
$1,170,000,000 goes for beer, 
$700,000,000 for whisky, 
brandy, gin, rum, and other 
“strong drink,” and $130,- 
000,000 for wine. The $700,- 
000,000 tobacco bill is thus 


cigars and little cigars; $73,- 
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000,000 for cigarettes; $157,000,000 
for smoking and chewing tobacco; and 
$24,000,000 for snuff. 

That beer is now the drink of the 
American people is evident from a 
study of the government returns. The 
sixty-four million barrels drunk in a 
year would fill a gigantic barrel more 
than three times as high as the Flat- 
iron Building in Madison Square, 
New York, with a diameter as great 
as the height of the Metropolitan 
Tower across the way. The money 
paid for the beer in this barrel 
mostly in five-cent picces—would pay 
off the entire bonded debt of the 
United States. It would pay four 
months’ wages of the great army of 
workers employed in our manufactur- 
ing industries. 

While the quantity of whisky and 
other distilled spirits now drunk is 
only a small fraction of the amount 
of beer — our drinking habits having 
greatly changed since the earlier days, 
when strong drink was more popular 
—our spirit bill reaches an enormous 
figure, because of the greater cost of 
manufacture and the heavy internal 
revenue taxes. The government taxes 
whisky several times as much as the 
cost of manufacture. 

Not taking into account the alcohol 
drunk in the form of medicine, the 
consumption of spirits reaches three 
hundred and eighty million quarts. 
A whisky-bottle big enough to hold a 
year’s supply would tower above the 
Woolworth Building in New York. 

Our wine bill is comparatively 
small. We drink a quarter of a bil- 
lion quarts a year, twice as much as 
we did before the recent era of in- 
dustrial prosperity. Wine - drinking 





every panic there is a slump 
in the wine trade. A_ year’s 
supply of wine for the United 
States would fill a_ bottle 
reaching to the upper part of 
the tower of the Woolworth 
Building. 


OUR BILL FOR TOBACCO 
The “cigar money” of the 


looked by the sociologists who 
make elaborate studies of the 
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cost of living, but it is a huge item—nearly 
half a billion dollars for more than eight 
billion cigars. In very recent years the 
cigarette bill has grown rapidly. We are 
now consuming five times as many cigar- 
ettes as ten or fifteen years ago, when the 
Tobacco Trust began spending millions of 
dollars pushing the trade by broadcast ad- 
vertising in newspapers and magazines, and 
on bill-boards and blank walls. Only ten 
years ago we smoked three billion cigarettes 
a year; now we smoke close to twelve bil- 
lions. Ciarettes are not taking the place of 
the cigar and the pipe; they are merely in- 
creasing by so much the consumption of 
the weed. 

For smoking and chewing tobacco we 
spend only one-third as much as for cigars, 
but the yearly bill is as big as the govern- 
ment appropriation for pensions. Nothing 
is of more interest in the tobacco statistics 
than the growing consumption of snuff, an 
article which most people imagine is only 
to be found in historical novels, along with 
cocked hats and silk breeches. Snuff is 
never advertised, and is seldom displayed 
for sale by tobacconists, but the consump- 
tion has doubled in the past few years, and 
now reaches thirty million pounds a year. 

Tobacco manufacturing and retailing 
have yielded enormous profits to capital. 
The rise of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany is a romance in finance. The invest- 
ment of a comparatively small capital, first 
in the manufacture of cigarettes, and later 
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in smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, 
made many millions for the promoters. So 
rapid was the rise of the company, and so 
enormous its profits, that the government 
stepped in to check the monopoly. But 
though the trust is legally dissolved, the 
separated companies are going right ahead 
piling up rich profits. 

The tobacco trade grows faster than the 
population. It has, besides, the great ad- 
vantage over most other manufacturing 
businesses that the profits mount up season 
after season in good times and bad. When 
times are bad, people buy fewer clothes and 
cheaper food; they suspend building opera- 
tions; they lay aside plans for the opening 
of new factories. The wheels of industry 
run slowly, and manufacturing profits 
dwindle; but men still use tobacco. 

In fact, idleness among working men in- 
creases the consumption of tobacco. When 
the wage-earner is working full time in 
factory or shop, he has little time for smo- 
king; when he is out of a job he has the 
whole day for his pipe, and he will scrape 
up enough pennies, even in the hardest 
times, to keep his tobacco-pouch full. Of 
one brand of five-cents-a-bag smoking to- 
bacco, largely used by working men, the 
sales last year amounted to eighteen million 
dollars. 

An up-State cigar-store man arrived in 
New York several years ago with a plan 
to apply modern capitalistic methods to to- 
bacco retailing. In the busiest down-town 
street in New York he opened the first of 
his chain of stores. His sales the first day 
amounted to three dollars and seventy- 
four cents. In a chain of seven hundred 
stores in the larger cities he now sells thirty 
million dollars’ worth of tobacco goods in 
a year. 

His slice of the retail trade of the country 
is scarcely one-twenty-fifth, but even this 
small slice is a bonanza. The hundred- 
dollar shares of the original company, with 
the “melons” that have been cut from time 
to time, are worth to-day fully three thou- 
sand dollars. At Christmas time last year 
a single day’s sales in one of the New York 
stores of the chain were thirty thousand dol- 
lars, while the receipts in all the stores were 
more than half a million dollars. 


THE COST TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


What is each man’s share in the twenty- 
seven-hundred-million-dollar smoke and 
drink bill? The reader who uses alcohol 
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and tobacco may calculate his own annual 
outlay. The wage-earner who smokes three 
five-cent cigars and drinks half a dozen 
glasses of beer during the day and evening 
spends one hundred and sixty-four dollars 
a year—more than a quarter of the average 
earnings of the highly paid American work- 
ing man. The salaried man who consumes 
half a dozen Havana perfectos and a box 
of cigarettes, drinks ten whiskies, cocktails, 
or high-balls, and has a bottle of wine with 
his dinner, probably spends two thousand 
dollars a year. A very frugal working man 
might spend as little as fifty dollars a year, 
while a ben vivant could easily spend ten 
thousand dollars. 

Spreading the smoke and drink bill even- 
ly over the country, the story in cold figures 
is amazing, even in these piping times of 
high prices and national extravagance. All 
the money in circulation in the United 
States now reaches the huge sum of $3 ,600,- 
000,000. This is $38 for every man, wom- 
an, and child. The smoke and drink bill 
foots up $28 for every inhabitant. 

If all the nickels, dimes, and dollars spent 
for the products of breweries, distilleries, 
wineries, and tobacco factories were hoard- 
ed as fast as received by the retailers, ail 
the money in the United States—including 
every dollar in the national Treasury— 
would be swallowed up in the short space 
of sixteen months. The per capita expendi- 
ture is thus divided: 
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A charge of $28 for every inhabitant is 
equivalent to $100 for every man of voting 
age, or $126 for every family. But in a 
very considerable proportion of American 
families no expenditure is made for smo- 
king and drinking, and the average ex- 
penditure for consuming households is 
therefore much larger than $126. 

A study of the per capita consumption 
figures will show how our drinking habits 
have changed in the last generation, and 
since the days of cheap whisky. Before the 
Civil War, when there was no tax on dis- 
tilling, we drank nearly as much whisky as 
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beer—about two gallons per capita of each. 
Now we drink less whisky per capita than 
we did before the war, while the consump- 
tion of beer has increased more than twelve- 
fold. The statistical proof of the fact that 
we have become a beer-drinking nation is 
shown in these figures of the per capita con- 
sumption of beer in census years: 
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We are rapidly approaching the Germans 
as beer-drinkers. How our drinking habits 
compare with those of the leading European 
nations may be seen by a study of these 
figures, which give the number of gallons 
drunk per capita by leading nations: 


Beer Spirits Wine 
United States........ 20 1.5 7 
eer ee 31 9 J 
ES ixccaseecnns 26 1.4 1.1 
PON ssusikscccsanns 9 1.8 40 


On the whole, our drinking habits com- 
pare well with those of foreign countries. 
In all, we drink less per capita than any of 
three leading European countries, and our 
whisky-drinking is not so high proportion- 
ately as our foreign critics so often believe 
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after wandering up and down Broadway 
a few hours. 

In the figures of tobacco consumption in 
this country the rapidly increasing popu- 
larity of the cigarette is the fact that stands 
out most prominently. While we smoke more 
than twice as many cigars per capita as we 
did forty years ago, the consumption in 
recent years has shown little change; nor is 
there much variation in the use of the pipe. 
But cigarettes are becoming the national 
smoke, just as beer has become the national 
drink. This shows the number of cigarettes 
smoked per capita at different dates: 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT'S SHARE 


The teetotalers and the tobacco abstainers 
have to thank the users of alcohol and to- 
bacco for defraying a large part of the 
nation’s expenses of government. The huge 
taxes on smoking and drinking, now meet- 
ing half the expenses of the Federal gov- 
ernment, came with the Civil War. Up to 
that time the duties on foreign merchandise 
brought to our shores had provided for our 
modest budgets; but when hundreds of 
millions were suddenly needed for war by a 
government which had been conducted at 
an annual cost of only fifty million dollars 
—less than our present monthly expendi- 
ture—everything in sight had to be taxed. 

“Pluck the goose with as little squealing 
as possible” has ever been the motto of the 
tax-gatherer. The users of whisky, beer, 
and tobacco were the “ geese” that could be 
plucked with the least squealing. When the 
war was over, most of the new imposts were 
repealed, but the taxes on smoking and 
drinking stuck. They were permanently 
fixed in our fiscal system. 

Two other reminders of the great cost of 
the conflict of fifty years ago we still have 
in our fiscal system—the greenback cur- 
rency and the government-bond-secured na- 
tional bank currency. After half a century’s 
use of this war currency the country has 
awakened to the fact that the system is not 
an entirely satisfactory one, and Congress 
has undertaken the task of its abolition or 
reconstruction; but the alcohol and tobacco 
taxes are with us to stay. 

Taxes on the smoker’s pipe and the drink- 





er’s glass are “good” taxes in the opinion 
of revenue-raisers, because they are paid 
with little grumbling. The “geese” do 
little squealing. The “common people” 
complain against the customs tax and the 
income tax and the property tax. Bitter po- 
litical campaigns have been waged on the 
customs tax; families are divided by heated 
discussion about high tariff and low tariff; 
but who cares a fig about the internal 
revenue tax? 

Millions of American citizens gave their 
verdict at the last national election that the 
$300,000 ,000 customs taxes paid on $1,500,- 
000,000 of imported goods are largely re- 
sponsible for the present high cost of living, 
and the whole country, at the time of wri- 
ting, is more or less deeply interested in the 
spectacle of Congress at work upon the 
framing of a new tariff; but anybody who 
would appeal for the suffrage of the people 
on a platform to “reform” the internal 
taxes of more than $300,000,000 on tobacco 
and alcohol wouldn’t get a_ street-corner 
orator’s audience. 

The big schedules in the customs tariff 
are sugar, cotton, wool, tobacco, and liquors. 
The sugar duty and Schedule K (wool) are 
national issues; but who knows or cares 
about Schedules F and H, which deal with 
imported smoking materials and beverages? 

Only the “moonshiners” of the moun- 
tains grumble at the hundreds of millions 
collected by the government on drinking and 
smoking. The millions of men who com- 
plain about the high cost of living compla- 
cently contribute their pennies to the $450,- 
000,000 annual levy on beer, whisky, and 
tobacco without a murmur. Every glass of 
whisky bears a tax of two cents; the man 
who takes ten drinks a day pays $73 a year 
tax without a thought, but how grudgingly 
he would pay the same money to the gov- 
ernment in the form of an income tax! 

On the working man’s beer the tax is 
nearly half a cent a glass; on his smoking- 
tobacco it is eight cents a pound; on his 
box of cigarettes, one and one-quarter cents. 
The cheapest domestic cigar is taxed one- 
third of a cent. The tax increases with the 
use of Havana tobacco. The imported Cu- 
ban cigar is a big taxpayer. The common 
perfecto size, selling at eighteen to twenty- 
five cents, pays seven cents at the port of 
entry. The salaried man who carries half 
a dozen of them in his cigar-case every day 
contributes unconsciously to the cost of 
government $150 a year. 


























The five-cent box of snuff is taxed half a 
cent. Still wines pay from nine to fifteen 
cents a bottle, while champagne pays eighty 
cents. From the dinner-table where a bottle 
of sparkling wine is served every evening 
the government receives $300 a year. 

The two-cent tax on a glass of whisky 
is too small to give any concern to the man 
who pays it, but the government collects 
enough in this two-cent tax on spirits to 
pay the entire cost of the United States 
army. The internal revenue tax on cigars 
brings in enough money to pay the interest 
on the national debt, while the import duty 
on tobacco provides sufficient funds for the 
building of all our new battle-ships. The 
snuff-takers contribute enough to pay all the 
bills of the White House and the Senate. 
The duties on wine are more than the mil- 
lions spent by the public printer. 

In all, the national taxes paid by the 
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smokers and drinkers of the United States 
amount to $333,000,000 a year. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


ees $64,000,000 
Whisky, etc..... 156,000,000 
Tobacco 70,000,000 $290,000,000 
CUSTOMS REVENUE 
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$2,700,000,000 A YEAR FOR LIQUOR 
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To the $333,000,000 paid by smokers 
and drinkers to the national government 
must be added $120,000,000 paid to State 
and local governments. The excise taxes 
levied throughout the “ wet” sections of the 
country bring in $80,000,000, while the 
property taxes on breweries, distilleries, to- 
bacco factories, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail shops add $40,000,000 more. 

The total tax on American smokers and 
drinkers, therefore, reaches the huge sum 
of $450,000,000 a year. This is one-sixth 
of the total smoke and drink bill. In other 
words, one dollar out of every six spent over 
bars and cigar-counters goes to defray the 
cost of government—to pay a soldier or 
sailor or school-teacher, or, perhaps, to 
fatten the “pork barrel.” 

What becomes of all the rest of the twen- 
ty-seven hundred millions of dollars that 
Americans spend in a year for tobacco and 
alcohol? In the last analysis, it all goes 
up in smoke and down in drink. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


The ultimate measure of all human labor 
must be the usefulness of the things pro- 
duced. Many good folk who reason loosely 
about ordinary things have a deep-rooted 
puts money in cir- 


idea that anything that “ 
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culation,” as the phrase goes, is a good 
thing. They welcome any large public or 
private expenditure which they can see 
transformed into large pay-rolls. 

“Tt keeps men employed,” they say, not 
stopping to consider whether the work that 
the men do is useful work, worth doing, 
and of benefit to the human race. 

Twenty-seven hundred million dollars’ 
worth of labor may be expended in erecting 
stone pyramids in a desert, in waging war 
between nations, in building railroads, in 
conducting schools, in raising foodstuffs, or 
in a thousand other ways. One could im- 
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agine it being employed in taking water out 
of the ocean and putting it back again, or 
in boring an enormous hole in the earth. 

Economic “satisfaction” are things that 
men want and give their labor for. Always 
there is the same succession of wants, labor, 
and satisfactions, whether these things are 
pyramids or bread, war or education, beer 
or holes in the ground. 

The world is spending billions of dollars 
a year for war. These 
billions keep millions 
of men employed. The 
money comes out of 
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THE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BEER, SPIRITS, 
AND AT THE 


the pockets of all the people in the coun- 
tries where war budgets are popular. No 
one can escape war taxes. If war is a cruel 
and useless relic of barbarism, as many peo- 
ple are beginning to think, then the billions 
of dollars’ worth of human labor spent for 
war by the great powers is wasted, as much 
so as if the money were thrown into the sea. 

If the millions of men now engaged in 
war and preparation for war could be 
turned into productive industries—farming, 
mining, manufacturing, commerce, and 
trade—what a stupendous era of prosperity 
would be inaugurated in Europe and 
America! 

The world spends billions a year for 
“military glory” and “national defense,” 
because it wants these things and because it 
has aiways had them. For the same reasons 
the world spends billions a year for smo- 
king and drinking. Somewhat curiously, 
one of these expenditures helps to pay for 
the other; part of the military bill is con- 
cealed in the smoking and drinking bill. 
If tobacco and alcohol are not useful things, 
and could be abstained from with benefit to 
the race, then the billions spent for them 
are wasted, and all the labor of the army 
of workers in breweries, distilleries, tobacco 
factories, and retail shops is wasted. 

If we had no_ twenty-seven-hundred- 
million-dollar smoke and drink bill, our ex- 
penditure of one hundred and twenty-six 
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dollars per family for alcohol and tobacco 
would go for better food, shelter, clothing, 
education—in fact, for a higher plane of 
living. The army of workers now employed 
in the two industries would be employed in 
other industries, which would be stimulated 
by the expenditure of the money in other 
directions. The capital now employed in the 
manufacture and distribution of tobacco 
and alcohol would shift to iron-works, cot- 
ton - mills, railroads, 
agriculture. 

Let not the reader 
imagine that the writer 
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AND WINE BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR (ON THE LEFT) 


PRESENT TIME 


is preaching a sermon against the use of 
tobacco and alcohol. This is merely a state- 
ment of facts. 

Most of the money spent for goods con- 
sumed is a payment for labor. When the 
man at the saloon bar lays down his five 
cents for a glass of beer, he is paying, after 
taxes are deducted, the wages of a long 
string of workers—farmers, brewery work- 
ers, railroad men, truckmen, advertising 
men, barrel-makers, barkeepers, innkeep- 
ers, and many more. Out of that five cents 
each must get his share. 

Many more than a million men earn their 
daily bread in the tobacco and alcohol 
trades of the United States. Thousands of 
farmers are engaged in raising the hops, 
barley, corn, rye, grapes, fruit, and tobacco 
—the raw materials. Three hundred thou- 
sand workers are employed in breweries, 
distilleries, malt-houses, wineries, cooper- 
age-works, and bottle-works; and in cigar, 
cigarette, and tobacco factories, cigar-box 
factories and pipe factories. 

In the quarter of a million places where 
liquors are sold there are at work seven 
hundred thousand innkeepers, bartenders, 
waiters and others; while in the six hun- 
dred thousand places where tobacco is sold 
is another army of men whose time is wholly 
or partly given up to the trade. Thousands 
of other workers give part of their time in 
related industries assisting in the produc- 
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tion and sale of alcohol and_ tobacco 
products. 
The two billion dollars spent for liquors 


may be roughly apportioned as follows: 


$100,000,000 to the growers of hops, barley, 
corn, rye, grapes, and other products of the 
soil. 

$80,000,000 to ninety thousand 
breweries, distilleries, malt-houses, 
cooperage - works, bottle- works, and 
manufacturing plants. 

$20,000,000 to foreign producers of raw and 
manufactured materials imported for 
sumption. 

$25,000,000 to railways and other carriers. 

$175,000,000 to miscellaneous suppliers of 
materials and services in manufacturing. 

$500,000,000 to  innkeeper;, bartenders, 
waiters, and other workers in the two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand places where liquors 
are sold. 

$250,000,000 to the owners of 
for the rent of retail shops. 

$80,000,000 to sundry workers and employ- 
ers of workers who take toll from the liquor 
trade. Advertising is one of the many chan- 
nels through which the money flows. 

$120,000,000 to manufacturing capital as 
profits. 

$300,000,000 to retailers as profits. 

$350,000,000 to the government 
State, and local) for taxes. 


workers in 
wineries, 
other 


con- 


real estate 


(national, 


Our seven-hundred-million-dollar _ bill 


for tobacco may be apportioned thus: 


$70,000,000 to American growers of tobacco 
and other raw materials used in manufacture. 
$100,000,000 to two hundred and twenty 
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thousand workers in cigar, cigarette, smoking- 
tobacco, chewing-tobacco, and snuff factories; 
and in pipe, cigar-box, and other factories. 

$80,000,000 to other suppliers of materials 
and services in manufacture. 

$30,000,000 to foreign producers of manu- 
factured and unmanufactured tobacco. 

$60,000,000 to workers in six hundred thou- 
sand retail shops. 

$70,000,000 to miscellaneous suppliers of 
materials and services in retailing—rent, ad- 
vertising, etc. 

$100,000,000 to manufacturers as profits. 

$80,000,000 to retailers as profits. 

$110,000,000 to the government for taxes. 


Combining these two estimates, we may 
condense the answer to the question, 
“Where does the $2,700,000,000 go that is 
spent for alcohol and tobacco?” as follows: 





Domestic growers............... $1 70,000,000 
Foreign producers............... 50,000,000 
Wages in manufacture........... 180,000,000 
Wages in retailing.......... 560,000,000 
TER ALE AR he ae 310,000,000 
: nn ane erm eae rae 450,000,000 
Manufacturing profits.... 220,000,000 
a  . . 380,000,000 

All other expenses in manufac- 

ture, distribution, and retail- 

ing (materials, fuel, trans- 
portation, advertising, etc.).. 380,000,000 
Rane deawut $2,700,000,000 


If the reader finds a sermon sticking out 
of this table of statistics, the writer did 
not put it there. 


TASK 


It is easier far to gain control 
Over a craft with a score of sails, 
Over a gear with a hundred cogs, 
Over a raft of a thousand logs, 
Over a road with a million rails, 
Than over a single soul. 


Single I call it, for one it seems, 

Housed unseen in a single shell; 
Yet its journeys and moods in one brief day, 
For all its dungeon of rooted clay, 

Wander and grope from heaven to hell, 
Swing from morass to the kingdom of dreams! 


It is easier far to keep control 
Over a jungle’s denizen, 

Over a river’s swelling course, 

Over a gale of blinding force, 
Over an army of maddened men, 





Than over a single soul! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC SHOW 


HE rest of the world isn’t showing much zest for our Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in jollification over the opening of the canal — perhaps 
because it dislikes our arrangements for managing the isthmian water- 

way, but more probably because it is tired of spending money on expositions, 
and doesn’t see much prospect of profit from this one. Anyhow, it isn’t San 
Francisco's fault that the nations are not all coming to her party. The Golden 
Gate City, rising from disaster by earthquake and fire, is giving an exhibition 
of courage and steadfastness such as the world has not often seen. If Chicago 
had put on the Columbian Exposition five years after her great fire it would 
be a comparable case. 

Wherefore it behooves Americans the more to patronize San Francisco 
liberally. Don’t worry about the show; it will be worth while. Let our own 
country stand by San Francisco, and incidentally do a lot of “ seeing America 
first ’—or last—which has been neglected. 

Why not a Seeing America League of States and cities for the purpose of 
attracting, entertaining, and instructing our own people by getting them to 
look around at home for a single season instead of going to Europe? Provide 
them with rates, routes, and facilities for seeing what they want, whether it’s 














the stock-yards district at Kansas City, the smelters at Pueblo, the Yellow- 
stone Park, the big trees of California, or the exposition. 

Colorado's Alps and California’s Riviera ask no odds of the imported 
goods. Isn’t it possible to organize, around the boycott of our canal show, a 
counter boycott with the aim of keeping our tourists at home and showing 
them our own great country for one season? 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


ONGRESS didn’t wish to pass the kind of a tariff bill President Wil- 
son desired. The President convinced it, and will, in effect, have his 
way. Congress didn't fancy passing currency legislation at this ses- 

sion. The President labored with it and won it over. Congress wanted to 
take a recess, and then come back a few weeks ahead of the regular session to 
finish its work. The President didn't agree, and again he got his way. 

Executive domination, executive usurpation, executive tyranny, patron- 
age bossism—these are various names by which such White House influence 
is denominated. Some people worry over it, but the public seems to like it, 
whether a Wilson or a Roosevelt is the vigorous chief magistrate. There are 
expressions of horrified concern about the legislative branch being submerged ; 
fears that one of the three sacred “ coordinates ” in our distribution of govern- 
mental powers will be made a subordinate. But if that is to happen, it will 
be chiefly the fault of Congress, not of the insistent Presidents who have 
demanded that Congress should ¢ its work. 








NOTE—AUd editorials in this department were written before the end of August 
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So long as Congress has such poor success in governing itself, the coun- 
try is likely to insist on having it bossed by somebody, and the President is 
the obvious person for the task. He speaks for the nation, not for the con- 
flicting concerns of districts. He is elected by the whole people, not by a 
restricted constituency. 

Congress can't—at least, it doesn’t—even make rules under which it can 
effectively perform its assigned task. The House is so huge in membership 
that well-ordered consideration of legislation is impossible; yet at every census 
it increases its own membership, and correspondingly reduces its efficiency, 
merely to avoid the possibility of lopping off a few of its members from their 
jobs and perquisites. The Senate has its unlimited disctission and other equal- 
ly impossible rules that work to prevention, rather than accomplishment. 

A Legislature that ties its own hands in such fashion is certain to be 
pushed around more or less ungraciously by somebody; and if occasionally that 
somebody takes a contemptuous kick at it, who is going to wonder, or very 
vigorously protest? 


WAR UNDER THE PEACE MICROSCOPE 


HE isolation of the “ war bacillus” under scientific investigation would 
add a new record to the research accomplishments of the century. It 
might also furnish a basis for useful preventive work by means of 

the international court of arbitration at The Hague. For this reason the task 
undertaken by a commission appointed by the Carnegie Peace Foundation, 
which is to investigate the recent hostilities between Bulgaria and her former 
allies, has unique interest. 

The object of the inquiry, as announced, is to influence the public opin- 
ion of the world. The scope of the hunt is wide enough to bring the investi- 
gators close to some very delicate diplomatic situations. The peace scientists 
are asked to determine and report on the cause of the quarrel that arose among 
the Balkan states after they had joined in attacking the Turk for the sake of 
reform and for the protection of the Christian sufferers in his European vila- 
yets. They are particularly charged to discover the truth or falsity of the 
wide-spread charges of inhuman outrages committed during the fighting. 
Finally, they are expected to tabulate the cost of the struggle, and the eco- 
nomic waste to which it led. 

The members of the commission have been chosen by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, from the most active of the adherents of the cause of inter- 
national peace. The list includes an American college professor; the editor of 
the London Economist; Professor Zorn, of Bonn University; Milukoff, the 
leader of the constitutional democrats in the Russian Duma; and Professor 
Lammasch, the eminent jurist and lecturer at the University of Vienna. 

The principal basis of the charges on which they will proceed is the pro- 
test against the conduct of the Bulgarian army published to the world by King 
Constantine of Greece. Under the skilful and zealous study of such experi- 
enced publicists, the investigation may yield a graphic exposition of a mod- 
ern war and its inside manipulation. The coroner’s jury part of the work 
should be the least difficult. The ample funds provided by the Carnegie 
Endowment will enable the commission to get plenty of first-hand evidence as 
to the real or alleged massacres and atrocities. 

The more delicate and exacting portion of the inquirers’ task will be to 
frame a just and impartial presentment of the causes of the outbreak, to 
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apportion the responsibility for it, and to show the disastrous losses that it 
has caused. What the world wants is a classified exhibit of a present-day war 
as a “horrible example,” and those who could testify most significantly will 
not care to bear witness to their own disadvantage. Yet it is only by a con- 
vincing showing of the interior machinery of the conflict, and of the vicious 
motives behind it, that the sentiment of the world will be affected. 

The horrors of battle and siege need no further debate, in these days. 
It is by giving us a flash-light view behind the scenes of war that the scientists 
bound for the Bulgarian frontier will do real service to the cause of peace and 
civilization 





THE DELUSION OF THE CLASS VOTE 


OME of the ladies attending the recent national suffrage conference bold- 
ly announced that ten States now have woman suffrage in Presiden- 
tial elections, with electoral votes sufficient to control an election; and 

that the women voters in these States are to be banded together to throw the 
Presidency to that party which will pledge itself to national woman suffrage. 

When the lady politicians have learned as much as some wise but wicked 
men politicians already know about “ delivering ” the “ labor vote,” the “ Irish 
vote,” the ‘“ German vote,” the “ Jewish vote,” the “ farmer vote,’ and the 
like, they will know better. For three hundred and sixty-four days annually 
the “labor vote,” the “ farmer vote,” and the rest of them are fine material 
for the manufacture of statistics; but on the three hundred and sixty-fifth, 
which is Election Day, the statistics go lame. The various “ votes” don’t 
deliver. The classifications just melt away into the mass of patriotic citizenry 
that votes for what it guesses would be good for the country, and not for any 
factional or localized benefit. The women voters will do the very same thing. 

Senator Depew, pointing out the buncombe of the “ class vote” theory, 

used to tell about a county convention where a German was named for treas- 
urer, to “ hold the German vote”; an Irishman was selected for auditor, to 
“keep the great Irish element in line”; a Swede was presented for sheriff, 
because “our splendid Scandinavian-American citizenry must have recogni- 
tion’; and so on through the ticket. 

Arrived at coroner, a meek man named Smith rose and nominated Thomas 

Jones. 

“What's his nationality? ’’ demanded a stentorian voice. 

“ He’s just a plain American, I admit,” replied Smith. 

“Thin t'row the dirty Know-nothing out!” came from the Fifth Ward 
delegation. 


AT THE BOTTOM IN MEXICO 


RESIDENT WILSON and his diplomatic agents have been trying hard 
to save Mexico from itself, and also from intervention by somebody 
else. Perhaps, by the time this is in print, they will have succeeded in 

their main purpose; but even so, there will remain the basic fact about 
Mexico's troubles. They are economic first, political afterward. 

Ownership of land and other natural resources by a few great holders has 
reduced the common people to peonage. They ought to be self-respecting, lit- 
erate, hard-working people. They tend to become brigands simply because, 
unable to get a decent living by industry, they find that brigandage pays better. 


¢ 
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Almost any people would be brigands, just as an experiment, before they 
would meekly starve. As between starving and getting shot at, there isn’t 
much choice in favor of starving. 

Ireland’s lands were owned by alien landlords, and half its population 
was driven out before those who ruled it recognized the true difficulty and 
gave it new land laws. Mexico’s situation is comparable to that of England 
in the time of John, when the Great Charter was wrested from the sovereign. 
France's peasantry under the later Bourbons were in the same position as the 
Mexican peons; and hence the Revolution. 

The civilization that leaves its masses struggling without opportunity for 
respectable existence, while a little oligarchy of privilege controls everything, 
is not worthy the name. Mexico is in the early, ruder stages of the world’s 
struggle for better distribution of the products of nature and of toil. Phases 
of that same struggle are seen in German socialism, French sabotage, Italian 
general strikes, British labor movements; in the I. W. W. in the United States, 
and in brigandage in Mexico. 

To get out of feudalism’s bonds Europe went through a struggle com- 
parable to the present upheaval in Mexico. Europe struggled out, and the 
Mexicans will struggle out if they get a fair chance. It will not do to say that 
they are not the stuff of which a nation can be made. Nations have been 
made of just as unpromising material, and we are the descendants of that 
material. 


AN APARTMENT-HOUSE OF 1950 


HE architects are to be taken into counsel on the subject of reducing the 
cost of living—not to build cheaper houses for us, but for the extremely 
practical business of developing ways to equip city homes with storage 

facilities. 

Cellars, it appears, are needed under the city piles of pigeonhole flats. 
Apartment dwellers cannot buy flour by the barrel, potatoes by the cart-load, 
and the rest of the necessaries in self-respecting quantities as grandfather used 
to do, because there is no place to put them. Why not, then, have the land- 
lord of the big apartment-house furnish cold as well as heat? Why not a 
refrigerated zone in the sub-basement, with compartments assigned to the uses 
of the respective leaseholders in the upper regions? Why not provide refrig- 
eration for a whole battery of such establishments, just as heat is now supplied ? 

Anyhow, the economists of the government, studying the cost-ot-living 
problem, are asking these questions, and they propose to interest the architects 
and landlords in some experiments to try out the project. If the city dwellers 
should prove willing to avail themselves of such facilities, they ought to go far 
toward reducing the cost of service, containers, delivery, and the like, which 
seems to be one of the biggest items. 


THE CONQUEST OF FAMINE 


HE literature of the ancient world is full of records of famine and pes- 
tilence, the latter having, as we now know, an intimate relation to the 
causes that produce the former. To-day, famine and pestilence are 

known almost exclusively in regions that have not been modernized. 
The balance between what a community produces and what it consumes 
is so close that it doesn’t need anything like a total crop failure to make a 
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famine, if the afflicted community is compelled to depend entirely on its own 
resources. This summer the hot winds from the southwest parched a great 
section of the prairie States and lopped off an appalling fraction of the year’s 
yields; but there will be no famine. The worst stricken communities will 
record a “bad year,’”’ but people will not starve, there will be no plague, and 
society will not have its foundations shaken by economic chills. 

This twentieth-century world is a huge economic cooperative organiza- 
tion. Kansas helps feed New York, Argentina and Australia provide meat 
and wheat for London, India ships grain to Europe, and so on. Famine as 
the ancient world knew it isn’t possible, becaue the world’s stock is getatable 
for the uses of the world. If Kansas and Oklahoma are short in their sur- 
plus for New York, Canada will make it good. Crops don’t fail everywhere 
at once; the yearly averages for the whole world are wonderfully uniform in 
volume and in the gradual increase that meets the needs of growing population. 

If the Mississippi basin of this dry year 1913 were the Mesopotamia of 
two thousand years ago, there would be famine, because surpluses on the other 
side of the world couldn't be shifted to the point of stress. As it is, the farm- 
ers of our Mesopotamia will cuss the weather rather less genially than usual, 
conserve their gasoline a bit, wear their tires a little longer, and wait till next 
year’s big crop, with a possible shortage in other regions, gives them a chance 
to get even. 

Not a wholly bad century, this twentieth! 


BASEBALLESE AND ENGLISH 


HE linguistic purists, also some millions of people who would like to 
learn from the newspapers what happened at the games they missed, 
are discussing a campaign to get baseball reports written in English 

instead of the strange and wondrous jargon of baseballese. Not a reckless 
idea, though the literary quality of the chronicles of the games suggests that 
prodigious optimism must bolster the hope of ever making them into English. 

Being the national game, surely, ought to satisfy baseball; it hardly needs 
a new language invented for its exclusive use. Tennis, boxing, racing, and 
even golf, outside of an imported glossary of technical terms, are all written 
in understandable language. Moreover, the overreachings into the realm of 
slang in baseball description are not really popular, as may be noted by listen- 
ing to the crowd on the street-car leaving the game. It doesn’t talk the exag- 
gerated sophistication in which the game will be reported next morning. 

There was a school of humorous baseball writers some fifteen or twenty 
years ago who did the thing better. Leonard Washburne, of Chicago, was its 
premier. They wrote real descriptions, couched in humor, parable, and the 
beginnings of that system of slang which has latterly been distorted and per- 
verted beyond meaning. 

Haven't the bright young men of the sporting page fallen upon the notion 
that their own smartness is more interesting to the reader than the facts about 
the game? If they have, it undoubtedly is a very real error. 

One suggestion to the slang-slingers may help. The real aristocracy of 
the art, the men who write baseball fiction and descriptions for the periodi- 
cals and the book-publishers, commonly write rather conventional English. 
They describe plays with a view to making the plays understood, not to hav- 
ing the description admired as a mystery. Perhaps that is why they sell their 
product by the word instead of the ream. 





THE IDYL OF 
CONCORD 


THE OLD MASSACHUSETTS TOWN WHICH HAS 
BECOME THE GREATEST CENTER OF LIT- 
ERARY PILGRIMAGE IN AMERICA 


BY LILIAN WHITING 


AUTHOR OF “BOSTON DAYS,” “THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR," ETC, 


O less than thirty thousand the youngest of that remarkable galaxy of 
pilgrimage, whom the eldest was Bronson Alcott, born 


people make 
29, 1799. Mr. Sanborn was 


every summer, to visit the November 
homes and haunts of Emer- born in December of 1831; and during the 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau, thirty-two years comprised between these 
Bronson Alcott, and his still more famous two dates, a marvelous group of poets and 
daughter Louisa, the author of “Little prophets entered on the earthly life which 
Women”; and to meet, if possible, the last by their character and achievements came 


survivor of the famous group, Frank Ben- a little nearer to being made the heavenly) 
Largely, and more or less uncon- 





jamin Sanborn. life. 


With the exception of Louisa Alcott, who — sciously, these noble men and women ful- 
was one year his junior, Mr. Sanborn is filled the ideal that was to be given to the 


























THE ORCHARD KOUSE, HOME OF THE ALCOTTS—AT THE LEFT IS THE FAMOUS LITTLE “CHAPEL” 
OF THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
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world a generation later, in the epigram- 


matic counsel of Phillips Brooks: 
So life 
heaven 


every man’s were as 


wuld be 


that if 
earth we 


live, 


yours, this 


(1799) and that 
there were born 


Alcott’s birth 
Sanborn (1831), 
Waldo Emerson, Lydia Maria 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Elizabeth 
Peabody, John Lothrop Motley, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Benjamin Pierce, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Margaret Fuller, James 
Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Lucy Stone, James Russell 
Lowell, Edwin Percy Whipple, Julia Ward 
Howe, James Thomas Fields, Mary Ash- 
ton Livermore, Abby Morton Diaz, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Francis Parkman, 
John Townsend Trowbridge, and Thomas 


Between 
of Mr. 
Ralph 
Child, 
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Wentworth Higginson. To this list may 
be added the name of Rufus Choate, born 
one month earlier than Bronson Alcott: 
and of course that of Louisa Alcott, whos« 
life began in November, 1832. 

Now, while only some five or six of thes: 
famous Americans were residents of Con- 
cord, they were nearly all in affiliation with 
the town by means of friendships and social 
visits, community of intellectual interests, 
and ardent work in reforms; and most of 
them were frequent lecturers or preachers 
in Concord. They formed a constellation 
whose light still illumines our country, for 
Concord and Boston are national shrines 

From the days of 1630, when Joh 
Winthrop wrote to his wife in England, 
“We are in paradise when we enjoy God 
and Jesus Christ”; when that saintly young 
divine, John Harvard, founded a college 
in the with his slender en- 


wilderness 
dowment of eight hundred 














pounds, and the untold rich- 
ness of his gift of faith and 
prayer; from those days to 
this decade of the 
twentieth century, the history 
of Boston and its environs 
has not wonderful 
than that of old when Moses 
led his people into the Prom- 
ised Land. Of this golden 
story the Concord idyl is th« 
most chapter. It is 
little wonder that the summer 
throngs wander through the 
elm - shaded streets of the 
beautiful old town; loitering 
by the Orchard House, and 
the little chapel in its grounds 
in which the famous School 
of Philosophy was held for 
some six weeks each summer, 
between 1878 and 1886—th« 
realization of the Platoni 
dream of Mr. Alcott. 
These summer 

linger, before 
Manse, 
its 
ash-trees, where 
lived for a time 
his marriage 
Sophia Peabody. 

the visitor to-da\ 
curious landmark in 


second 


been less 


classic 


pilgrims 
the Old 
through 


somber 


too, 


approached 
avenue of 
Hawthorn 
after 
with the lovely 


long 
SOOT} 
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THE OLD CONCORD CHURCH 


IN WHICH THE FIRST 
CONGRESS WAS HELD IN OCTOBER, 1774 
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WALDO EMERSON S LIBRARY. WHICH 


LEFT IT AT 
Manse, silhouetted against the sky; the fa- 
vorite tree of Dr. Ripley, whose fame still 
invests the historic place. The Manse was 
built in 1765 for the Rev. William Emerson, 
grandfather of the Concord sage. His early 
death left his wife alone at the age of thirty - 
nine, and she married Dr. Ezra Ripley, her 
husband’s successor in his pastorate, and a 
man nine vears her junior. 

Mrs. Ripley was herself a character of 
whom traditions still prevail in Concord. 
She had great repute in learning, and pre- 
pared young men for college, teaching them 
both Greek and Latin. Dr. Ripley’s special 
genius was that of discerning the divine 
intentions under the guise of the most trifling 
events. Apparently, to his vision, the ways 
of Providence were not inscrutable. At one 
time he purchased a “shay” which he 
prayed might be a comfort and blessing to 
his family; but when they were all thrown 
headlong out of it, he recorded in his diary: 


that the Lord would teach 


be suitably affected by this Providence. 


I desire me to 


There is one chamber, which may still 
be visited by the interested tourist, with its 


IS STILI 


KEPT JUST AS THE SAGE OF CONCORD 


HIS DEATH 


walls covered with inscriptions written by 
the many noted divines who were enter- 
tained by the Riplevs. It was known as 
‘the saints’ rest.” Its attractions are still 
further enhanced by the fact that even to 
this dav the door opens, as if by 
hands, in the dead of the night, and a 
strange, cold wind sweeps in. In this hous« 
Hawthorne wrote his delightful book, 
“ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

Nor will the wanderer in these 
haunts fail to make an excursion to Walden 
Pond—a good view of which may also be 
obtained from the railroad when approach- 
ing Concord from Boston—where Thoreau 
lived in his hut that has vanished, and 
where he so successfully solved the prob 
lem of the cost of living as to subsist for 
six months on eight dollars and seventy- 
nine cents! As an authority on economics, 
he would be hailed with delight in this year 
of grace, when the problem of keeping a 
roof over one’s head hard 
those of small means. 

Thoreau had graduated from Harvard 
in 1837, “ without any literary distinction,” 
as Emerson has recorded. Stoic and recluse, 


unseen 


por tic 


presses sO on 
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continued during life, 
that was truly intense 
sibility, he betook himself in 1845 to the 
shores of Lake Walden. Here he lived the 
outer life of a hermit and the inner life of 
a sage, poet, and mystic; exchanging, now 


as he yet with a 


stoicism an sen- 


and then, his hermit’s hut for a brief so- 
journ in the town jail, because of his con- 
scientious refusal to pay taxes. 
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grimage. A mystic atmosphere of con- 
secration binds even the most casual 
visitor to maintain the honor of the place 
The town has always been identified with 
the choicest associations, and with tradi 
tions of the gods and. muses that walked 
the streets. On the slope of Sleepy Hol 
low, descending into the wild and solitary 
fells, one still fancies he can. find the very 


























THE OLD MANSE, BUILT IN 


MOSSES FROM 


were little dis- 
Outward 


Such episodes, however, 
this strange 
things, he claimed, “respect the devout 
mind,” and “a mental ecstasy is never 
interrupted.” Emerson read with unerring 
eve the scroll of Thoreau’s inner life, and 


turbing to being. 


said: 


was made for the noblest 


a short time exhausted the capabili- 


Hlis soul 
he had in 
ties of this 
wherever there 


society : 


world; wherever there is knowl- 


clge, is virtue, wherever there 


is beauty, he will find a home 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF PILGRIMAGI 


Concord, lving in its quiet beauty on a 
placid river amid pine-clad hills, has well 
become a national shrine of literary pil- 


1765 FOR EMERSON'’S GRANDFATHER 
AN OLD MANSE”™ 


HERE HAWTHORNE WROTE 


log on which Margaret Fuller sat one day, 
“a book with some strange title in her 
hand,” when Emerson came upon her and 
ol served : 

“The Muse is abroad 
day!” 

A famous Concord landmark is Daniel 
Chester French's statue of The Minute 
Man,” the pedestal of which bears the in 
scription written by Emerson: 


in the woods to 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to \pril’s breeze 
Here once the embattled 
\nd fired the shot heard round the world 


unfurled, 
farmers stood, 
Here the wanderer comes to the sluggish 
Concord River, of which Hawthorne d« 
clared that he swam across it every day of 
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THE “ WAYSIDE,”’ NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S CONCORD HOME 


all one summer without being able to dis- The Concord seer who crowned our 
cover in which direction the current ran. literature “with flower of perfect speech”; 





























MAIN STREET, CONCORD, WITH ITS PICTURESQUE AVENUE OF ELM-TREES 
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» most famous American romancist, who 
left his “unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tower’; the speculative philosopher whom 
Lowell compared to the Phidian Jove— 
these three, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Al- 
cott, form an immortal trio inseparably 
linked with the town. Although Haw- 
thorne was a native of Salem, and had 


passed many years abroad, a large part of 


his work was done in the tower of The 
Wayside, his Concord home. The Orchard 
House, in which the Alcotts bestowed 
themselves in 1857, was the place adjoin- 
ing The Wavside on the west; and not far 
away, though on another street, was the 
house of Emerson. 

Mr. Sanborn’s home is at the western 
end of the town—a modern villa, with 
piazzas and balconied windows, almost on 
the brink of the river, in a region of ro- 
mantic beauty. For many years Ellery 
Channing—who, in 1842, married a sister 
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of Margaret Fuller—was a friend and 
guest in the home of the Sanborns. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn cherished him as a 
brother, and it was here that he died in 
1901. Emerson, going for a walk with 
Ellery Channing in 1848, records that they 
“saw the world as through a prism, and 
the sight set Ellery on wonderful Lucre 
tian theories of ‘law and design.’” 


ORCHARD ALCOTTS 


In 1845, when the Alcotts returned to 
Concord from the fruitless experiment at 
Fruitlands, the town was disposed to be 
shy of a man whose chief reputation was 
that of a fanatic. Louisa was then four- 
teen years of age—an impulsive girl with 
contradictory moods. Her father’s unap 
preciated characteristics caused her many 
a pang of girlish dismay. His superiority 
as an “abyss of thought” did not, to his 
fellow mortals, counterbalance his refusal 
to eat meat and his disinclination to pay his 
taxes. 

“The acorn-eating Mr. Alcott,” as Car 
lvle termed him, would have found him 
self in a somewhat uncongenial atmospher: 
had it not been for Emerson, who insisted 
that his friend’s conversations “shone with 
light” and betrayed “organic wisdom.” 
Pythagorean methods of life were not in 
high favor among the villagers, nor wer: 
Socratic conversations accepted as the k 
gitimate coin of the realm. Mr. Sanborn 
was then a lad poring over the “Col 
loquies of Erasmus” in his father’s hom 
in New Hampshire; but time, which ad 
justs all things—at least if all that Henri 
Bergson tells us is true—brought its due 
comprehension and tribute. 

After the failure of Mr. Alcott’s school 
in Boston—chronicled by Elizabeth Pea 
body as one of those failures so much more 
successful than success—the return of the 
Alcott family to Concord, in 1857, was wel 
comed. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, visiting 
them, wrote: 


HOUSE AND THE 


Mr. Alcott has an architectural taste mor 
intelligible than his Orphic sayings. The re 
sult is a house full of queer nooks and cor 
ners, with all manner of juttings in and out 
It seems as if the spirit of some old architect 
had brought it from the Middle Ages and 
dropped it down in Concord 

The capable Alcott daughters painted and 
papered the interior themselves. And gradu- 
ally the artist daughter filled up all the nooks 


and corners with panels on which she had 
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painted birds and flowers; and over the open formal of writers, finding her “study” in 


fireplaces she painted mottoes in ancient 4 seat on the back stairs, with an old atlas 
English characters. Owls blink at you, and for her desk. she would perhaps smile at 
the zeal with which her most informal jot- 
tings are now preserved. Over the mantel 
in the living-room is this epigram written 


faces peep from the most unexpected places 
The whole leaves a general impression of 
harmony, of a medieval sort, though different 
parts of the house seem to have stopped in a 






































THE CONCORD RIVER AND THE OLD BRIDGE, THE SCENE OF 
THE MINUTE MEN AND THE BRITISH SOLDIERS, APRIL I9. 1775 


From a pyrightea h graph by the “rt Phot phe 7 fans 
lery Channing, in letters painted on 
the party did not keep time. The walls are’ the wall by Mav Alcott: 

covered with choice engravings and paintings 


dance that became confused because some of Ly EF] 


by the artist daughter The hills are reared, the valleys scooped, in 
valn, 
The Orchard House is now kept as a If learning’s altars vanish from the plain 

show place for visitors. May Alcott’s 

drawings on the walls are covered with The Emerson house is also shown—by 
glass, and cabinets with glass doors reveal application to Mr. Sanborn for permission 
many of Louisa Alcott’s original manu- to a limited number of applicants. As 
scripts. The most spontaneous and in- the house is occupied by two ladies, friends 
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of Miss Ellen Emerson, to whom, with her twenty-four. He has said that even whil 
characteristic thoughtfulness, she left the he was in Harvard he felt more indebted 
privilege for their lives, it would be im to Concord than to Cambridge for literary 
possible to admit all who ask for the privi inspiration. His youthful enthusiasms 
lege. Emerson's library is kept just as he were for Emerson and Theodore Parker 
left it; and the classic engraving which He was barely twenty-one when he first 
was Carlyle’s wedding-gift to Emerson and met Emerson, calling upon him in his 


























Ts IN SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY, CONCORD THAT OF LOUISA M. Al 
AUTHOR OF LITTLE WOMEN IS ON THE LEFT 


his wife may be seen there with its auto- study, to be questioned curiously about th: 
graph inscription. atmosphere of the university. from which 
Emerson himself had graduated in 1821 
The sage remarked. to his voung guest that 
Emerson was the Merlin of Concord, he “hoped to see a good crop of mystics 
whose personal life has enchanted the at Harvard!” 
atmosphere From that time until the death of Emer 
“He was surrounded by men who ran to son in 1882, Mr. Sanborn had with hin 
extremes in their idiosyncrasies,” said Dr. the privileged intimacy of a devotee with 
Holmes; “Alcott, in speculations which his prophet, and in the later years of his 
often led him into the fourth dimension of life the older man leaned on the younger 
mental space; Hawthorne, who brooded as on a son. No one, it may be said with 
himself into a dream-peopled solitude; out exaggeration, has so unerringly inter 
Choreau, the nullifier of civilization, who preted Emerson to the world as has Frank 
insisted on nibbling his asparagus at the Benjamin Sanborn. Native himself of th 
wrong end; to say nothing of idolaters and same high sphere of thought; brilliant as 
echoes. Emerson kept his balance among he is profound in intellect; the keenest of 
all.” critics, the most divining of commentators: 
It was in 1855 that Mr. Sanborn took always a poet at heart, and the author of 
up his residence in Concord, at the age of much that will live in the literature of 


THI SAGI OF CONCORD 
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verse, he was singularly fitted to enter into 
the very holy of holies in the inner 
sanctuary. 

“To me,” he says, “ Emerson was a poet 
and much more. Had the Concord seer 
never written a line of verse, he would still 
have been a poet by virtue of that insight, 
that clairvoyance of the imagination, which 
is the one indispensable token of poetic 
power. The ‘ accomplishment of verse,’ as 
Wordsworth terms it, is another thing; not 
usually divorced entirely from the poetic 
insight, but only in a few rare instances— 
as in Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and 
Homer — completely united and_ fused 
with it.” 

The home of Emerson was always the 
center of friendships and _hospitalities. 
“The ornaments of a home are the friends 
who frequent it,” he has said; and such 
guests as met at his fireside were indeed 
such as would suggest this characterization. 
Among them were Margaret Fuller, Eliza- 
beth Peabody, Longfellow, Theodore Par- 
ker, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Percy Whipple, Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fields, Lowell, the 
Hawthornes, Horace Mann—whose wife 
was a sister of Mrs. Hawthorne and of 
Elizabeth Peabody—Horace Furness, and 
Edward Everett. 

In still later years there came Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, William Dean Howells, 
and Helen Hunt, whose identity is singu- 
larly confused, from the fact that she made 
her poetic fame under this name during the 
life of her first husband, Captain Hunt, 
and when in later life she became Mrs. 
Jackson, and still continued writing, her 
vork was frequently ascribed to Helen 
Hunt Jackson. The daughter of Professor 
Fiske, of Amherst, she had been reared in 
familiarity with Emerson’s work, and he 
was one of her warmest admirers, ranking 
her poetry above that of any other woman 
poet of our country. 

There is a little story told of the intro- 
duction to Emerson given by Lowell to 
Howells, when the last-named came as a 
youth of twenty-three to New England. 

“Here is a young man who wants to 
look at you,” wrote Lowell to the Concord 
sage. “It will do him good, and will not 
harm you.” 


HAWTHORNE’S CONCORD HOME 


When the Hawthornes returned to The 
Wayside after their long sojourn in 
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Europe, the young people of Concord, 
among whom was Mr. Sanborn, welcomed 
them by lining their house with flowers 
and greenery. But it seems that the first 
meeting of Mr. Sanborn with Hawthorne 
was at a party given to the Hawthornes in 
June of 1860. 

Before that time, by Emerson’s request, 
Mr. Sanborn had established a_ school 
where the children of the Emersons, the 
Hoars, and a few other families were sent 
for the influence and culture of the youth- 
ful master. Hawthorne’s aloofness of 
temperament always kept up an intangible 
barrier. Mr. Sanborn recalls one evening 
at Emerson’s when the great romancer was 
present, but sat apart, speaking with no 
one. His death, in May of 1866, brought 
all the gifted galaxy of Boston and Con- 
cord together. The little company follow- 
ing the casket to Sleepy Hollow included 
Longfellow, who wrote in memory of it his 
beautiful poem on Hawthorne, closing with 
the lines: 


The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain— 


There were also Agassiz, Dr. Holmes, 
Edwin P. and Mrs. Whipple, Mrs. Howe, 
Lowell, Pierce, and James T. Fields. The 
church had been filled with apple-blossoms 
by the townspeople, and Mrs. Hawthorne 
said afterward that it looked to her like a 
heavenly festival. 

“He was always a mine of hope to me,” 
wrote Emerson to Mrs. Hawthorne, of her 
husband. 

In all those early years, as in his later 
ones, Emerson was truly, as Matthew 
Arnold felicitously characterized him, “ the 
friend and aider of those who would live 
in the spirit.” He isa poet for poets ; he is 
the seer, the diviner of spiritual mysteries, 
the prophet of the finer civilization, and 
perhaps the most potent spiritual teacher in 
the magic of his power to arouse the facul- 
ties of the mind that the world has ever 
known. It was the adventure of the soul 
on earth that especially interested Emerson, 
and, like Emily Dickinson, he could have 
exclaimed: 

The only news I know 


Is bulletins all day 
From immortality. 


But his spirituality of life was too gen- 


uine not to be practical. It is a curious 
fallacy to suppose that the spiritual life is 
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fantastic and detached attitude of 
worthlessness. Spirituality, in any sense 
worth allusion, pays its bills when due; is 
just before it is generous, and is then as 
generous as is within its power. It is 
founded, indeed, on both intellectual and 
moral integrity. 

Emerson was one of the best and ablest 
of citizens. He was a working factor in 
town meetings and organizations, intensely 
interested in the betterment of the public 
schools, and in all that made for social and 
moral progress. He would walk up and 
down the fields with the farmer at his plow; 
he often invited his neighbors to his home 
for a social evening; his sympathies were 
as broad as human needs. To that su- 
preme gift of the gods, personal charm, he 
gave high tribute: 


some 


I hold it of little matter 

Whether your jewel be of pure water, 
A. rose diamond or a white; 
But whether it dazzle me with its light. 


With this magic gift was Emerson himself 
richly endowed. Longfellow called him the 
Chrysostom of his day. He had the “ recon- 
ciling talents ” that his friend Alcott lacked. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Alcott was an Arcadian philosopher, with 
as little conception of the affairs of the day 
and of economic concerns as the great god 
Pan might have had. Excepting from 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller, he found 
little sympathy in the earlier part of his 
life. He was full of love and trust and 
fine insights, but these, alas! were not con- 
vertible in the market-place. Emerson has 
wittily said: 

Unless to thought is added will, 
Apollo is an imbecile. 


Alcott was by no means an imbecile, but 
little power of will was added to his philos- 
ophy. Of his lofty character Emerson 
truly said: 


He has more of the godlike than any man 
I have ever seen, and his presence rebukes 
and threatens and raises. It were too much 
to say that the Platonic world I might have 
learned to treat as cloudland had I not known 
Alcott, who is a native of that country. Yet 
I will say that he makes it as solid as Massa- 
chusetts to me. 


The dream of Mr. Alcott that an Academe 
might be established was fulfilled in 1878, 
when the series of summer lectures known 


as the School of Philosophy in Concord was 
initiated, with Mr. Alcott himself as dean, 
and Mr. Sanborn as secretary and treasurer. 
The project also had the active cooperation 
of Dr. William T. Harris, later Federal 
superintendent of education; Dr. Elisha 
Mulford, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Edna D. Cheney, Dr. Hiram K. Jones, and 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Among the !ec- 
turers heard during the seven years’ exist- 
ence of the school were Emerson, Dr. Mc- 
Intosh, Dr. Kedney, Denton J. Snider, Dr. 
Louis James Block, Edwin D. Mead, Dr. 
Bartol, John Albee, Mr. Alcott in several 
courses, and Mr. Sanborn. 

As to his office as treasurer of this re- 
markable organization, Mr. Sanborn has 
gleefully asserted that he served the seven 
years without any salary; but at the end 
there was a balance of thirty-nine cents, 
which he pocketed with a good conscience. 

The chapel was the gift of a friend. Its 
interior was almost as primitive as were the 
groves where Plato taught, for vines and 
greenery would find their way in through 
the cracks between the boards. On the 
walls were an engraving from Raphael’s 
“ School of Athens,” and other classic pic- 
tures; there was a mask of Anaxagoras, and 
there were busts of Plato, Pestalozzi, 
Emerson, Alcott, and other worthies. The 
lecturers were enthroned like gods upon a 
dais, while the audience sat in camp-chairs 
which occasionally gave way, to the smoth- 
ered amusement of the uninitiate. 

The thermometer frequently registered 
ninety-eight degrees during lectures of five 
hours’ duration—at least good Dr. McCosh, 
then president of Princeton, usually con- 
sumed that time. The fascinating themes 
of the “ Genesis of the Maya,” or “ Remi- 
niscence as Related to Preexistence,” and 
the like, contrasted with the alluring acces- 
sibility of the pine-tree shades at hand, and 
the unregenerate mind was fain to sally 
forth and enjoy a brief interlude of respite 
from the sages. 

Mr. Alcott sometimes peacefully slum- 
bered during these incantations. Miss 
Peabody, too, would go to sleep; and when 
she suddenly aroused herself the movement 
sent flying into space her bag, spectacles, 
note-books, and various properties, which 
the younger disciples would collect and 
restore to her. But when it came to the 
discussion of the theme, it turned out that 
Miss Peabody, blind, nearly deaf, and 
wholly asleep, had yet heard everything 
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with an acuteness of comprehension that 
transcended all others. 

Emerson gave one course of lectures each 
summer until his death, his daughter Ellen 
sitting by him to aid in finding his place 
in the pages. After his death there was a 
series of Emerson memorial lectures, which 
has been collected by Mr. Sanborn, and 
which forms one of the finest contributions 
to the literature that has grown up about 
the sage’s name. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was always a 
favorite lecturer; and the school drew 
eminent visitors from all over the world. 
It unquestionably made a signal contribu- 
tion to the liberalization of thought in 
America. Of course, it also attracted 
cranks as moths to a light, and they were 
by no means invariably of the order of those 
whom Dr. Holmes declared to “turn the 
wheel of the universe.” Strange beings 
appeared in the Concord streets, and were 
usually accredited to the camp of the philos- 
ophers. Yet, largely, the classic little town 
was thronged with scholarly truth-seekers, 
who were at least serious and reverent. 

The audiences, as a rule, were almost as 
distinguished as the speakers. Mrs. Howe 
in a pearl-gray gown, with a bunch of violets 
in her corsage; Mrs. Edna Dow Cheney, 
always one of the interesting speakers; 
Professor Ellen M. Mitchell, now of 
Syracuse University; Rose Hawthorne 
(Mrs. Lathrop), with her Titian-gold hair; 
Mrs. Edwin P. Whipple, one of Emerson’s 
nearest friends; occasionally Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, who came to listen but not to 
speak—these and many other notable 
women graced the little chapel. 

Mr. Alcott, as dean, always gave the 
salutatory, speaking of “the absorbing 
beauties of divine philosophy” as being 
“the purification and perfection of human 
nature.” 

Miss Peabody—the sister of Hawthorne’s 
wife—was once invited to speak on Mar- 
garet Fuller or Dr. Channing, but she 
begged to be allowed to discuss, instead, the 
ideal of philosophy. An aged woman who 
was then little less than eighty, unwieldy 
in figure, with cap and spectacles and pen- 
cils always at warfare, she was yet in the 
same state of beatitude as when, in Mr. 
Emerson’s house, in an upper room, she 
once inadvertently thrust her foot through 
an open stovepipe-hole in the floor, and 
because of her unwieldy bulk could not be 
immediately extricated. 
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“Never mind,” she calmly said; “ bring 
me that volume of Pythagoras, and I shall 
be very comfortable.” 


CONCORD’S GREAT HERITAGE 


The visitor in Concord to-day cannot but 
find the echoes of all these voices in the air. 
If he be so fortunate as to meet Mr. San- 
born, he will listen, entranced, to rich and 
fascinating reminiscence, and will realize 
that the Concord School of Philosophy was 
indeed a landmark in the culture and ad- 
vancement of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

He will also find curious trains of medi- 
tation aroused by an hour in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. Here are the graves of Haw- 
thorne—Mrs. Hawthorne died in England. 
and her body was buried at Kensal Green— 
and of Thoreau. Here are five low, white 
stones, each bearing initials only, marking 
the resting-places of the Alcott household. 
A colossal rose-quartz boulder marks that 
of Emerson, and now and then the lingerer 
sees the stately, slender form of Mr. San- 
born standing here with rapt, poetic ex- 
pression on his face. 

Near the grave of Emerson is that of his 
revered and eccentric aunt, Mary Moody 
Emerson; who, having thriftily made her 
shroud some years before she had any 
legitimate use for it, utilized it as a riding- 
habit, and cantered about the country clad 
in this startling drapery, to the terror of 
the children. On the stone at her grave 
Emerson had the lines inscribed: 

She gave high counsels. It was the privi- 
lege of certain boys to have this unmeasurably 
high standard indicated to their childhood, a 
blessing which nothing else in education could 
supply. 

This lady would record in her diary: 
before light; read Butler’s “ An- 
alogy”; commented on the _ Scriptures; 
washed, carded, cleaned house, baked; read 
Cicero’s letters; touched Shakespeare. 


Rose 


No visitor can fail to realize how intense 
and all-pervading is the pride of Concord 
in those who have left to her the heritage 
of their fame. And through the great pine 
woods there sweeps a murmur as if some- 
where choral voices were repeating the im- 
mortal lines of Emerson: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near to God is man, 

When Duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can!” 
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BY A. AND R. 


R. SAM W. GRANT lounged in 
the small office that sheltered his 
growing business in baggage- 

transfer, moodily chewed a toothpick, and 
was vaguely unhappy. He was a large 
young man, tending, like his business, to 
increase in circumference. 

He had no good reason for feeling 
vaguely unhappy. His business, which 
consisted in transporting from- one place 
to another anything from a grand piano to 
a suit-case, had recently demanded the 
services of a third team and driver. His 
modest office and inexpensive office force— 
which consisted entirely of Miss Ellie 
Mulvaney, who lived just round the corner 
—enabled him to conduct his business with 
a splendid economy. He transported things 
cheaply, and was therefore transporting 
them in increasing quantity. 

The world went well with Mr. Grant; 
and yet his toothpick this morning didn’t 
seem to agree with him. 

Possibly this was a reflected sadness. 
Miss Mulvaney was away. There had 
been a funeral in the family, and Mr. 
Grant had generously given her two days 
off—one for the funeral and the other to 
recover. He had sat personally at her 
desk, taken such orders as had come in, 
and even managed, with one blunt-ended 
finger, to type his business correspondence 
on Miss Mulvaney’s typewriter. The re- 
sult, barring slowness, was not unlike Miss 
Mulvaney’s, for she was a_ self-made 
operator, and had taught herself on a 
second-hand machine that Mr. Grant had 
provided. 

Unquestionably he was not grieving over 
David Mulvaney, for Mr. Grant had never 
had more than a most distant acquaint- 
ance with Ellie’s father and felt neither 
love nor respect for him. Mrs. Mulvaney 


had been the head of that family, he gath- 
ered from Ellie’s 
confidences. 


occasional conversational 


BERGENGREN 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Grant was not 
thinking of the Mulvaneys at all. He was 
not thinking of anything. He was merely 
chewing a toothpick. He was not actually 
conscious that he felt unhappy. It was a 
kind of depression that made him feel, as 
he would have said, “not like himself.” 
Ordinarily he was given to humming, but 
this morning there not a hum in him. Per- 
haps he was going to be sick. 

At about this time Mrs. Mulvaney, just 
round the corner, was ironing a ruffled skirt 
and addressing her daughter. Funerals or 
no funerals, when one lives by the wash- 
tub and iron, one keeps at it. 

“For rale style give me a widdy’s veil,” 
asserted Mrs. Mulvaney, emphasizing her 
opinion with a lavish saliva test of her 
fresh iron. The iron sizzled properly, and 


Mrs. Mulvaney rounded a ruffle with 
decision. 
“But, mama,” interposed Ellie, “it’s 


you that ought to wear the veil, not me. 
You’re the widow.” 

Mrs. Mulvaney admitted it with a kind 
of resigned and melancholy good nature. 

“Sure!” said she. “ You’re right there! 
I am so. But any fool can tell you that 
I never leaves the house except to hang 
the wash on the roof; an’ who'd see me 
mournin’? What’s th’ use of style if 
there’s no one to envy ye? Tell me that 
now, Ellie Mulvaney.” 

She stopped work, squared about, and 
regarded her daugher authoritatively. 
Ellie quailed and twiddled her thin fin- 
gers. She knew that look as her father 
had known it before her—for David Mul- 
vaney, as well-meaning a man as ever 
came out of western Ireland, had been born 
punky, lived punky, and died punky only 
a few days earlier. And had not Mary 
Mulvaney supported the family of five 
childer, and a husband, too, by superfine 
hand laundry? She had so, and money 
is power. 
























Ellie had not inherited from her mother’s 
side the kind of cast-iron resolution that 
could hope to stand up against the ma- 
ternal power. She was a pretty girl, made 
prettier by the very weakness inherited 
from her father, for the fragile bloom on 
her face lent a delicate refinement to her 
appearance. Her waving brown hair was 
very nice in front, where its natural curl 
called for no obviously false arrangement; 
but at the back it was different. An un- 
sophisticated observer might have won- 
dered that any slight young girl could have 
such a wealth of hair. And now her 
mother was suggesting—nay, insisting with 
a force to which Ellie could oppose no ob- 
stacle—that this hair should support a 
widow’s bonnet. 

“But we can’t afford it,” ventured Ellie. 





“New veils and things are awful ex- 
pensive, mama.” 
“Afford it!” cried Mrs. Mulvaney. 


“And didn’t himself leave a life insurance 
that I got for him and paid th’ praymiums 
on regular? And ain’t that mine to use in 
an emargency? And ain’t this th’ emar- 
gency? As I done all else for David Mul- 
vaney, just so he’s goin’ to have a proper 
widdy. And as I don’t go out meself, 
he'll have to have a puroxy.” 

“A what, mama?” 

“A puroxy widdy,” declared Mrs. Mul- 
vaney triumphantly. “That’s what ye’ll 
be, Ellie Mulvaney, and we’re goin’ this 
mornin’ down th’ avenue to git the fixin’s. 
And if ye don’t know what it means, ye 
haven’t done credit to yer public schoolin’ 
‘I’ve seen the word in the papers, and it 
means somebody else as does a thing for 
ye as ye can’t spare time to do yerself.” 

At half past eight the next morning a 
“puroxy widow” came forth from the 
home of the Mulvaneys and proceeded 
slowly in the direction of the office of Mr. 
Sam W. Grant. She was a slight, pa- 
thetically young, and pretty widow under 
her black bonnet. and long veil, and she 
moved slowly, as widows ought to. 

Life seemed to have little attraction for 
her; and in fact, at that moment, such was 
exactly the case, for Ellie Mulvaney felt 
perfectly certain that this would be her last 
day in the employ of Sam W. Grant. How 
could it be otherwise? Who would want a 
scarecrow like herself all day in his office ? 

If Mr. Grant laughed at her—and he 
did laugh at almost anything—that would 
be worse, far worse, than cold, businesslike 
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dismissal. Imagination pictured him wait- 
ing in his office, his stylish necktie under 
his determined chin, his toothpick in his 
mouth, and his nice, clean derby—Mr. 
Grant was particular about his derbies, 
and kept them well brushed—somewhat on 


the back of his head. To Ellie Mulvaney 
he was a man as well as an employer, and 
the most fascinating man in all her ac- 
quaintance. And what would he think of 
her now? 

The looking-glass in a barber’s window 
showed her her own reflection; and the 
office of Sam W. Grant was only a few 
doors farther. It was too much for the 
widow. Everybody rubbered at her. She 
couldn’t go on. She was going to cry. 
She was crying. 

She crossed the street diagonally and 
pulled up in front of a plumber’s window, 
wiping her eyes as she stared, unseeing, at 
its magnificent display of bath-tubs and 
faucets. Mr. Grant, coming to his own 
door, viewed her from behind. Curious, 
he remarked to himself, that black is so 
becoming to women. Crape veils always 
kind of hit him hard—and that old party 
opposite sure did have a young figure! 
These society women knew how to keep 
their shape, anyway. 

The widow, clenching her fists bravely, 
turned from the plumber’s window and 
started across the street. Surprise grew on 
the round features of Mr. Grant as she ap- 
proached his doorway. They stared at 
each other a moment through the glass 
before he remembered his manners and 
opened it. 

“G-g-good morning,” said Ellie. 

She walked past him and began with 
trembling fingers to remove the hated 
head-gear. Mr. Grant followed. 

“It is you then, Miss Mulvaney!” he 
exclaimed, getting his voice back. “I'd 
never have guessed it. Id forgot your 
mournin’, and I never knew before that 
daughters wore bonnets.” 

“They don’t.” Ellie tried to manage 
a calm, matter-of-fact explanation, but the 
words wabbled. “I’ve got to wear it. 
Mama makes me. She calls me a puroxy 
widow.” 

“What kind of a widow?” 
Grant. 

“She means proxy. She’s papa’s widow, 
of course, but doesn’t go out much, 


asked Mr. 


she 


and so she makes me wear her mourning.” 
asked Mr. Grant, 


“Do you mind that?” 
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hesitating. “Fact is, I’ve never seen you 
lookin’ so—” 

“TI look horrible!” declared Ellie in a 
burst of agony. “I look like a scarecrow! 
I’m a sight for a dime museum! Every- 
body rubbers and grins at me! I’m dyin’ 
of it! And mama makes me. Nobody 
can do anything else when she says so.” 

Two tears overflowed and traveled down- 
wa:c, one on either side of her nose. 

“She can’t boss me!” said Mr. Grant 
firmly. “Don’t you cry, Miss Mulvaney. 
You just tell your mother that J say you’re 
to take them things off.” 

The “puroxy” widow shook her head 
miserably. This was just what she had 
expected. Such clothes and her job 
couldn’t go together. 

“She won’t care what you say,” she de- 
clared hopelessly. “She'll make me wear 
‘em. And I knew you wouldn’t want me 
any more in the office lookin’ so awful 
foolish—” 

Another pair of tears chased the pre- 
ceding couple, and the widow picked up 
her bonnet. And then, all at once, Sam 


W. Grant knew why he had felt vaguely 


unhappy. He had an energetic nature 
which leaped to conchisions. He was not 
going to be sick. He was going to be 
married! 

“Rot!” he exclaimed suddenly and with 
tremendous emphasis. “I do want you. 
Never wanted anybody or anything so 
much!” He took a few steps back and 
forth and waved his hands wildly. Then 
he came to a pause in front of his as- 
tonished and tearful bookkeeper and gen- 
eral assistant. “ Look at it this way, Miss 
Mulvaney. Sometimes we want things a 
long time, but it takes a kind of shock to 
let us know we want ’em. Now here we 
are—man, woman, and mother, see? And 
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what I say is that you tell the old girl, 
spoken respectful, that you ain’t ready to 
wear a widow’s weeds yet, and you ain’t 
goin’ to—see? And she'll say, ‘ By what 
authority, Ellie Mulvaney?’ And you'll 
say, ‘By the authority of Mr. Sam W. 
Grant.’ And she’ll say, ‘ What has he got 
to do with it?’ And you'll say, ‘ I’m goin’ 
to marry him.’ And you'll say further that 
I say for her to save the veil and bunnit up 
till I’m gone, and then you'll be a real 
widow and do me credit. Many a time 
I’ve said that all the monument a man 
needs in this world is a fine widow.” 

“You’re— you’re jollying me, 
Grant!” murmured Ellie. 

“Not on your life!” declared Mr. 
Grant with convincing earnestness. He 
took off his hat and looked into it thought- 
fully, which is one of the most natural 
ways in the world to conceal sudden em- 
barrassment. “Dependin’, of course,” he 
added, “on whether you'll have me.” 

“If mama will let me—” said Ellie, 
between joy and uncertainty. 

“Tl fix it up with mama,” said Mr. 
Grant easily. “And now that’s -settled,” 
he added, with the brave effort of a matter- 
of-fact man not to lose his character under 
new conditions, “there’s a letter that ought 
to be typed immediate. And then — by 
George, Ellie, I don’t suppose you’d mind 
if I kissed you!” 

As for Mrs. Mulvaney, she received the 
news unemotionally. 

“So the widdy’s weeds caught him, did 
they?” she remarked contentedly. “Sam 
must be a feller with an eye for style, 
Ellie. And if ye don’t want to wear the 
veil and bunnit while ye’re engaged to be 
married—why, havin’ me oldest girl so 
well settled, I guess I'll take time to wear 
‘em a bit meself!” 


Mr. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


In earth’s gorgeous gardens through the golden day, 
Where the wild winds call us you and I shall play. 


In the soft, sweet noontime by the rippling stream, 
Lazily on grass-grown bank you and I shall dream. 


In the silver shadows, with my head upon your breast, 
Folded like a weary child, you and I shall rest. 


And when our day merges in God's silence deep, 
Still near Mother Nature’s heart you and I shall sleep! 


Wanda May 
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A STORY OF THE ALCOZARA APARTMENT-HOUSE 


BY MA A. OPPER 


WITH A DRAWING 


I was the Ist of August, and nine in 

| the evening, and Mr. Strake was just 

leaving 3 B, where he had been to 
collect Miss Wheeler’s rent. 

That would be an incident disagreeably 
common and not worth chronicling if, for 
example, Miss Wheeler had been plain and 
fifty and Mr. Strake had been the house- 
agent and married. But Miss Wheeler was 
twenty-three, and had eyes and a profile 
and a mouth that made people look again; 
and Mr. Strake was not the agent of the 
Alcozara apartment-house— the agent’s 
name was Schwerdfleger—but the owner of 
it, and of another which was also valuable 
in a sum of six figures. 

Moreover, Strake was single; and having 
once set eyes on Miss Wheeler, he had told 
her frankly and in confidence that he liked 
to know a few of his tenants personally, 
and that he made the rent an excuse for 
doing so. These facts accounted sufficient- 
ly for Miss Wheeler’s having her best dress 
on—a mauve chiffon-and-taffeta, not new— 
and for Mr. Strake’s having been an hour 
and five minutes collecting the rent. 

From all these circumstances the hasty 
observer would, eliminating all but the pro- 
tuberant point, indict Persis Wheeler on a 
charge of mercenary calculation. But the 
hasty one must, then, never have had one 
seeing look into Persis’s honest, tender, 
bluish-gray eyes. 

She opened her door a crack, soundlessly, 
after she had shut it on the departing Mr. 
Strake, so as to hear him go down in the 
elevator with Adolphus. 

“T like him!” she thought, with the 
shameless candor with which a soul may 
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talk to itself, and does. “ He’s a little too— 
well, he talks too much about his big place 
outside Tarrytown, and his yacht that’s off 
New London, and all the big people he 
knows; but it’s perfectly natural to feel 
proud of being rich and self-made—well, 
partly self-made; his father didn’t leave it 
all to him. I do think he needn't, at his 
age, be so”’—loyalty forbade her pinning 
unpleasant adjectives to Mr. Strake—‘ he 
needn’t have touched my hair when he 
spoke of the color of it, nor squeezed my 
hand when he left. But my word, if I’m 
such an old prude! He’s just a little too ”— 
the qualifying word this time, duly throttled, 
was “fat.” “But he’s the best-dressed 
human in New York. I like him!” 

Mr. Strake did not ring for Adolphus. 
He walked up-stairs instead. Listening 
with painful intentness, Persis heard his 
brisk, patent-leather step in the hall above 
—the buzz of the bell in the apartment over 
her head, 4 B—the jar of a seemingly solid 
person scurrying to answer it—and the 
voice of Miss Durfee, low-pitched to the 
verge of masculinity, unique and unmis- 
takable, lifted in a welcome to her landlord 
that might have been heard in 6 H. 

“ Good Mr. Strake!” Miss 
Durfee said joyously. “I was kind of ex- 
pecting vou, seeing Mr. Schwerdfleger hasn't 
been around. Come right in! ” 

And 4 B swallowed him. 

The six B’s, which were two-rooms-and- 
kitchenette, shot up in one narrow tier 
among more expensive abodes with more 
numerous rooms, like a pipe-stem aspar- 
agus-stalk lost in a bunch of corpulent 
brothers. Persis, dignified and quiet, knew 
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not the B’s other than her own; but by sight, 
by sound, and by repute she knew Miss 
Durfee. 

Who didn’t? Miss Durfee pervaded the 
Alcozara as the garlic rubbed in the bowl 
pervades the salad. She was a cloak-model. 
She made a big salary. She went down- 
town when she pleased, and the firm 
couldn’t get along without her. These items 
went floating audibly in the air. 

She aroused more genuine enthusiasm 
than the Hydes, who had the costliest 
apartment and a limousine car and a bull- 
dog with one white eye. Nobody, not even 
Persis, could deny that she was imposing. 
A perfectly ccnscientious weighing-machine 
with her on it would have pointed to some- 
thing like one hundred and forty pounds, 
but her tall figure was undeniably superb, 
and her red-brown hair and California- 
peach complexion were plainly things she 
had been born with. 

Added to these obvious attractions of the 
flesh, Miss Durfee had every symptom of 
self-assurance and a certain sense of hu- 
mor. She had named the telephone-girl, 
whose nose turned upward, and whose head 
was ever widely and gorgeously banded, 
Cleopatrick; and Persis had heard her con- 
vulsing Mr. Siegel, of 5 D, with the anec- 
dote of the cannibal chief who had hay- 
fever after eating a grass widow. 

Common! Loud! Bold! Obstreperous! 
Persis thus classified her, and had to strug- 
gle to keep from adding “ suspicious.” But 
many men admired young women of that 
type. Sometimes a really nice man did. 
Mr. Strake liked to know a few of his ten- 
ants personally; and Miss Durfee, it ap- 
peared, had been expecting him, seeing 
Mr. Schwerdfleger hadn’t been around! 

Persis shut her door. Her eyes had bor- 
rowed a spark apiece from the six electric 
lights that had blazed recklessly for Mr. 
Strake. She turned off five, and began to 
undo the thirty-two hooks which secured 
the chiffon-and-taffeta fore and aft. As 
she vanquished the twenty-seventh, the 
dumb-waiter ropes rattled in the shaft and 
a voice rose from the depths: 

“ Quart o’ ice-cream from Ferrera’s fer 
4B!” 

It is always easy to learn from the 
voluble and irrepressible dumb-waiter— 


humorous misnomer!—what other people 
have to eat. 
accurately from 
garbage-pails. 


It is even possible to judge 
the silently descending 
Melon-rinds and _ claret- 
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bottles speak eloquently, and so do banana- 
skins and nine-cent tomato-cans. Miss 
Durfee was an ample and luxurious liver; 
but she had never before had French ice- 
cream at nine in the evening. What if 
Mr. Strake found an appeal in just such 
overdone barbarity ? 

Persis had talked with him of music and 
of literature, what time he had not held 
forth about society functions and his place 
at Tarrytown; of art, wherein he had shown 
warm interest, because art was Persis’s 
adored vocation; of James Lane Allen and 
Grieg, of Bernard Shaw and “ Salome,” 
and of art some more. They had talked in 
chaste aridity. No strawberry cream had 
moistened their discourse, no vanilla had 
flavored it. 

Standing in her fallen gown like a nymph 
in a shimmering pool, Persis flung her 
white arms high, with her charming laugh. 
She had to go to bed, so as to be up in time 
to squeeze into an eight -o’clock subway 
express; for art was leading Persis into 
strange paths. 

She had sold a few water-colors, and 
found it a short and thorough course in how 
not to make a living. She had painted 
menus and calendars, and glove-boxes and 
pin-cushions, and writhed under its soul- 
sickening smallness. She had made theat- 
rical posters, and had fled before requests, 
rising crescendo, for more raciness, more 
spice. She had taught drawing in a board- 
ing-school for an attenuated wage, had had 
English and dormitory duties added unto 
her, and had escaped before she was asked 
to do the washing. And now she was illus- 
trating the fashion department of the Ladies’ 
Life, which pulsed feebly once a week, and 
she had been a stranger to her salary for 
some time. And still the love of art burned 
within her, undying and almost undimmed. 

But all the next day, and the next, she 
drew beauteous seven-foot ladies in cling- 
ing upholstery. Her mind was divided 
between them and Mr. Strake; and despite 
their length of limb, the owner of the Al- 
cozara led them by several laps. 

Persis asked questions of herself, and 
answered them in a strange, bold, new 
mood. Why should she not marry Mr. 
Strake? She liked him, he liked her—he 
was rich, she was poor; did not the finger 
of destiny point to a Strake-Wheeler notice 
in the papers? She could see it pointing. 

Shovld she sit back meekly and see a 
large cloak-model with loud ways foil the 
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will of destiny? She would not! Mind 
ought to triumph with ease over matter. 
She did not pretend to be mind undiluted, 
but at any rate Miss Durfee was matter. 

A clear and simple case it was, simple 
as a sum in addition, transparent as the 
soup in a five-dollar boarding-house. The 
immediate question was how to hold fast 
to the coolness and the invincible firmness 
necessary to the proper outcome, with nine 
dollars and forty-two cents in her pocket- 
book and nobody but the seven-foot ladies 
to look to for help. It was Saturday again, 
but the publisher of the Ladies’ Life was 
not in evidence, and the cashier’s till held 
nothing but bills rendered. Persis would 
have six dollars and seventeen cents left 
when she had paid her grocer. 

Her status in the homeward-bound sub- 
way train was that of the central sardine 
in the box; and on arriving at her door she 
found her ingress impeded by three large 
packages from three superior down-town 
shops, marked “ Miss M. Durfee.” 

It had happened before. It was too 
much! Persis marched to her telephone. 

“ Connect me with 4 B,” she commanded 
Cleopatrick. “ Miss Durfee? May I ask 
you,” she said to the answering voice, “ to 
give your floor and letter for the delivering 
of bundles? Your packages are always 
being left here at my—”’ 

“In-deed!” Miss Durfee’s bass voice 
cut her short. “ Well, keep your hair on. 
I haven’t noticed any merchandise of yours 
coming up Acre, and I guess there’s a good 
reason. Guess you don’t have any! ” 

“ I—you—” Persis gasped, but she was 
talking to the mouthpiece. “Common 
creature!” she said, ablaze with indig- 
nation. 

Adolphus came presently and bore away 
the packages. 


II 


Tuincs happened the next week. Mr. 
Strake rang Miss Wheeler’s bell one morn- 
ing and presented a bouquet of valley lilies 
in tissue-paper. 

“From my greenhouses at Tarrytown,” 
he whispered, his somewhat worn, some- 
what florid face bent toward her and his 
keen, bold eyes abeam upon her. “ The 
gardener was for Jack roses, but I said, 
‘No, lilies for the girl I want them for, 
because they’re just like her ’-—eh? ” 

He did dye his hair; it was touchingly 
apparent by daylight. What of it? He 
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had en still another faultless new suit. He 
was terribly kind and winning and—yes, 


altentive. Adolphus, distributing the mail, 
observed the scene; Mrs. O’Gorman, ap- 
pearing in an old pink opera-cleak and 
only a fraction of her customary hair, to 
scratch up her letters from the sill, took it 
in with a seething eye. 

“Oh, Mr. Struke!” Persis reiterated, 
choked with gratification and fragrance. 

She divined without displeasure that the 
Alcozara, from the roof clothes-lines to the 
six perambulators in the basement, would 
know all about it before ten o’clock, via 
Mrs. O’Gorman. 

Two days later, however, back swung the 
pendulum with a thud. Miss Durfee enter- 
tained a few friends in the evening. Not 
only did ice-cream from Ferrera’s go up 
in the dumb-waiter, but soft crabs and ma- 
terials for an elaborate salad. Sounds of 
gaiety dripped through the ceiling. At mid- 
night Persis, sleepless on her couch, heard 
the revelers burst forth after the sans souct 
manner of revelers, flinging back good-byes 
like Fourth-of-July rockets. 

“Your layout was just lovely, Min,” a 
feminine voice shrilled from the elevator; 
“and the best part of it was Mr. Strake’s 
peaches—ahem! ” 

Mr. Strake’s peaches—from Tarrytown, 
ef course! Lilies-of-the-valley and 
peaches! He had called Persis a lily, and 
quite likely he had called Miss Durfee a 
peach. 

What made her heart ache like that? If 
she was going to fight the cloak-model to 
the last ditch, and she was, she could not 
spare time to ache. She must concentrate 
on the problem of how to guide Mr. Strake’s 
taste toward lilies and away from peaches. 

Always, after six o’clock, Miss Durfee 
was striking and dazzling in white piqué 
or linen that fairly jeered at laundry bills, 
topped by white hats and complemented by 
white suéde shoes. Persis wore a shiny old 
blue suit with shirt-waists which she did 
up herself, and which looked like it. 

When they met in the halls, Persis’s eyes, 
if Miss Durfee hove to on her left, turned 
automatically to the right, and Miss Dur- 
fee’s gaze promptly performed a like feat. 
All four eyes glinted with savage enmity. 
It was puerile, but it was mutual. 

For the matter of that, dissimulation of 
the true state of things was superfluous now, 
because the Alcozara was “on.”’ Knowl- 
edge of it embraced and illumined every- 
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body, to and including the assistant janitor. 
It electrified the atmosphere. 

Going down, to her annoyance, in the 
elevator with the cloak-model one morn- 
ing, Persis heard as she strode to the front 
door the loud and snickering “ aside” of 
Adolphus to Cleopatrick : 

“Them two good - lookin’ ole maids in 
them two bB’s is jes’ chasin’ thar legs off 
after the boss,” he observed with Eliza- 
bethan directness and simplicity. ‘“ Won- 
der who'll git him? ” 

Persis’s eyes and Miss Durfee’s collided 
and struck a spark. Miss Durfee’s back 
stiffened; Persis flung her chin up. 

That evening Persis’s telephone rang. 
This,’ said Miss Durfee’s opulent 
tones, “is 4 B. May I request you not to 
put milk-bottles on your fire-escape? It 
looks bad and it’s dangerous. There’s a 
ten-dollar fine for obstructing—” 

“ In-deed, Miss Murphy!” Persis struck 
in, in excellent imitation of Miss Durfee 
herself when the casus belli was bundles. 
“Murphy.” was a mere slip of the tongue, 
but the answering voice breathed flames. 

“In-deed yes! You keep your fire- 


escape clear, or I'll appeal to the proper 
authority, Miss Spieler—Squealer! ” 


Persis hung up the receiver. She was 
weak in the knees. It had come to this— 
to vulgar, unspeakable quarrels with a fel- 
low tenant, on the disgraceful foundation 
of jealousy! Was there any lower depth 
to which she could fall? She believed there 
was not; and not alone with respect to the 
cloak-model, but everything else. 

As to the milk-bottles, she had put them 
on the fire-escape because her ice-box was 
iceless. She had no money for ice, no money 
for anything. The Ladies’ Life was ebbing 
with such anguished convulsions and death- 
rattles that she had resigned, with over- 
wrought nerves and no part of her back 
salary. She was desperately seeking other 
employment, because she might have to do 
without a roof over her head, and to stop 
eating, unless she acquired an income. 

Her blue and only suit was faded to 
purple on the shoulders and the front 
breadth. It had got to be a question not 
of what food she liked, but what she could 
get the most of for five cents. And the 
number of five-cent pieces she was using 
for car-fare, with no result, was a sharp 
anxiety. 

Ever the face of her landlord followed 


her. The approach of a new month was at 
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once a horror and a gladness. She would 
have to give him hopes and promises in- 
stead of the rent—but she would see him. 

“Oh, if he would, if he would!” her 
heart wailed within her. 

And he would, she believed truly, if there 
were no cloak-model. Yes, she feared Miss 
Durfee—yes, she hated her! 


III 


THE beginning of the month was a week 
distant when Persis came home one after- 
noon. She had two frankfurters in her 
hand-bag. She had been forced to get them 
because she had eaten nothing since a roll 
and a cold potato at seven o'clock. Art, 
after another day’s pursuit, still eluded and 
mocked her. She was weak in soul and 
body, and ill-fitted to face suddenly and 
without warning the tableau which con- 
fronted her in the broad doorway of the 
Alcozara. 

Mr. Strake stood there, a figure for ob- 
servation in a pearl-gray suit, a cigarette in 
his left-hand fingers, and a blossom on his 
right lapel. Beside him stood Miss Durfee, 
in raiment that would have held its own in 
the drawing-room scene of a _high-life 
drama. It was cruel, Persis reflected; it 
was one of fate’s inhuman jokes. If she 
could only have turned invisible in their 
sight, she with her awful shabbiness and 
her fagged face! 

She felt the two pairs of eyes boring into 
her like gimlets and blazing upon her like 
search-lights. It was difficult to bow to 
Mr. Strake with a third-rate imitation of 
calm, ignoring the cloak-model with fine 
completeness; but she did it, and hastened 
on to Adolphus and the elevator as to a 
haven. 

The two in the doorway followed her. 
Miss Durfee entered the elevator behind 
her; Mr. Strake removed his hat and 
entered also. Adolphus, grinning softly, 
seized his lever. 

The four-foot-square atmosphere was full 
of something strange and alarming. Miss 
Durfee kept her mouth shut; Mr. Strake 
addressed himself to Persis with genial vi- 
vacity, and she made daft replies. The 
sight of her third floor was as the Sinai 
shore to Moses; but Miss Durfee blocked 
Adolphus and his lever with a command. 

“Don’t stop,” she said. “Go on up. 
Miss Wheeler’s going up with me!” 

She grasped Persis’s arm, and at the 
fourth floor bore her from the lift with the 
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strength and certainty of a typhoon, swept 
her past Mr. Strake, who stood politely 
bowing, and, unlocking her door, propelled 
her straight through the Lilliputian hall 
and into the Dutch-shelved dining-and-sit- 
ing-room of 4 B. 

To fast for ten hours after a roll and a 
potato is not calculated to gird one up 
against sudden shocks or frights. Persis 
sank into a chair, and the room began 
sliding around her in narrowing circles. All 
that saved her from being sucked into its 
whirling vortex was the voice of Miss Dur- 
fee, loud and peremptory. 

“There, take your 
drink this!” 

Persis found herself sipping a tumbler of 
milk, cold and creamy; and the room by 
reluctant degrees became stationary. Her 
hat and coat were on a chair with those of 
her kidnaper, who stood over her and broke 
out of a sudden into throaty laughter. 

“T’ve scared the life out of it,” she re- 
marked. “Well, look around! Do you see 
any deadly implements or bottles of 
poison?” She threw open the doors of the 
ice-box closet and the kitchenette. “See 


things off—here, 


any guns or stilettos or tomahawks or dy- 


namite? You thought I'd hauled you in 
here to murder you, didn’t you, now honest? 
So as to get you out of the way of me and 
Mr. Strake—huh ?” 

Her laugh rolled forth again. Persis set 
the glass down and reached for her coat 
and hat; but Miss Durfee swept them out 
of her range. 

“Pshaw! we've only begun to visit,” she 
said cheerfully. “ Look here, let’s be square 
and honest; let’s squeal right out. You do 
‘want Billy Strake, don’t you? You want 
him awfully?” 

Persis stared at her. Her lips were shut 
on choking words. Miss Durfee waved her 
large hand. 

“All right, deary. Consider it all said 
in haughty, crushing language. You are 
qualified and entered in the go-as-you- 
please, hard-as-you-can after Billy, ain’t 
you, now?” 

Reddened to a sunset red by sensations 
inexpressible, hypnotized and coerced by the 
masterful person towering over her, Persis 
rose to the crisis. 

“What if I am?” she shot batk. 

“There we are—that’s the stuff! I knew 
you’d come up to the scratch,” said Miss 
Durfee. “Guess you’ve noticed that we’re 
going to feed our faces pretty soon?” 


The ice-box was filled with food, with 
vegetables and fruit, a large steak, a section 
of halibut; the supply overflowed to the 
sitting-room chairs, which harbored pack- 
ages and platters. 

“ Because she knew I was starving,” Per- 
sis thought, but somehow without bitterness. 

Miss Durfee tied on an apron and tossed 
Persis another. 

“You can slice those cucumbers, if you 
want to. How do you like ’em—French 
dressing? We were in pursuit of William 
Strake, then, both of us, you and likewise 
me. And you worked yourself up to a kind 
of a near-crush on him, didn’t you?” Miss 
Durfee touched to flame all the burners of 
the gas-range. “I knew you had. That’s 
where you show up without a dent in your 
tires. I don’t. Id have tied up to his 
bank-roll, but ke didn’t suit me. I saw 
into him, that’s what bothered me. I’ve 
knocked around some, and I can size up a 
man. I knew Billy Strake wasn’t giving 
away all he knew, but I didn’t think—” 

Miss Durfee emerged from the kitchen- 
ette. Her voice dropped an octave. 

“He's got a—a—she’s got a husband 
somewhere, but he don’t care what she does; 
he’s the same sort. Billy Strake has got 
her established in an apartment down on the 
Drive, with three maids, and a car, and 
French clothes, and rings to her knuckles, 
and trips to quiet littke places like Mon- 
treal in carnival time and Atlantic City at 
Easter. Same old thing! It’s kind of piti- 
ful that they can’t think up anything new 
and original to do for ‘em, not if they’ve 
got millions. The whole of the Alcozara 
knows about it, and the O’Gorman finally 
put me wise. I guess she felt sorry for two 
such simple-minded, wide-eyed little things 
as you and I’ve been. I didn’t let it go at 
that, though. If I’d stopped right off short, 
galloping after Billy Strake as hard as I 
was, it would have knocked my breath out. 
I went down there. Old Cap Collier was 
a child compared to me when I want to 
know a thing. I limbered up their ele- 
vator-man with a dollar, and I found out 
what I wanted to. I saw her, too, and him 
with her. Good-looking enough, but her 
complexion comes in jars, and if she don’t 
take something pretty soon for her hips— 
Well, let’s forget it! Want to peel those 
peaches?” 

Persis’s ‘tender eyes were glued to her; 
they were dark with grief for her mangled 
faith in men. 
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“Yes, you’re kind of pale,” Miss Dur- 
fee observed, eying her frankly and criti- 
cally. “You're the same shade I was 
when the O’Gorman sprung it on me. Oh, 
I guess you can have him yet, if you want 
him! You can do ‘most anything with 
that face. I knew you could, and that’s 
the reason I laid awake nights wishing 
you’d get run over by an automobile. But 
I’ve seen a few men of the Strake kind 
after some confiding soul ‘has promised to 
love, honor, and obey ‘em. They ain't 
strong on the hearthstone act. It would 
probably be Reno for yours! ” 

Persis covered her eyes. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she shuddered. 

She felt a strong hand patting her back. 

“ All over!” said Miss Durfee. “ Here 
we are again, as the clown says, good as 
before we sighted Billy Strake, and some 
better. He won’t go on thinking these two 
B’s stand for babes in the woods or boobs 
or boneheads, anyhow! And I'll throw a 
guess that the matrimonial curfew hasn’t 
rung for us yet, either. Now, look here, 
I’ve done all the gabbing, and it’s your 
innings. You've said just six words so 
far—I’ve counted. How’'ll we have the 
fish—cream sauce, or hot butter and 
parsley?” 


IV 


Tuey sat, an hour and a half later, on 
either side of a table crowded with dev- 
astated dishes, and drank coffee with 
cream in it. Persis had talked; Miss Dur- 
fee’s rampant will had made her. From 
her unsold paintings, her “Sunrises” and 
“Woodland Paths,” to the Ladies’ Life, 
her career in art lay bared. Miss Durfee 
ate some more peaches, clasped the back 
of her neck and considered it. 

“You've had rotten bad luck from the 
word go,” she said. “ You needn't tell me 
there ain’t something in you. You don’t 
carry that kind of a genius-looking face 
around with you for nothing. Did you 
ever hatch out any of those fashions your- 
self that you drew for that paper?” 

“Some weeks I designed them all and 
drew them and wrote the article,” Persis 
responded. 

“You did, eh?” Miss Durfee slapped 
the table. “To-morrow a.m. you toddle 
down with me and I'll introduce you and 
Tutty. We call him Mr. Tuthill to his 
face, for he’s the man behind the guns, 
and then some. I work for my bread and 
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Roquefort cheese—have some more—in the 
best, store in this village, if I do say it. 
What do they call me around here? Cloak- 
model, or show-girl, or something scan- 
dalous, I'll bet! Nix! I sell hundred- 
dollar creations by the simple method of 
putting "em on and prancing up and down 
in front of old ladies and fat ones and 
homely ones, and making “em think they’ll 
look just like me in ‘em. Well, Tutty’s 
had a hectic time getting a designer— 
frocks and wraps, you know, and anything 
that’s going. He’s tried out six or seven 
in the last vear; we call ’em the moving 
pictures. Design? They couldn’t design 
a baby’s bib or a horse-blanket, some of 
em, and the rest designed things a Hotten- 
tot wouldn’t be seen dead in. See my 
point? 
I know it 

see Tutty?” 

“Won't 1?” said Persis. 

Emotions surged within her. Amaze- 
ment benumbed her—shame warmed her 
—remorse stabbed her. Here was she, and 
there was the cloak-model, and beyond all 
doubt or mistaking the cloak-model was 
the bright star of the occasion. Persis 
swallowed hard to stop her lips from 
quivering and her throat from lumping up. 

“Now, don’t go and get your nose red 
and spoil things,” said Miss Durfee. 
“We're going to wind up this party with 
some class. What do you say? Let’s go 
down and see ‘ The Girl and the Swirl’; 
they say it'll burst your buttons off. My 
treat, and if you want any white gloves or 
jabots or anything, I’ve got slews of ‘em 
right here.” 

When, with 4 B deftly cleared of the 
wide disorder of the Olympian feast, they 
went down together in the elevator, they 
left a trail of astonishment and of things 
unsaid. Even the Hydes, who were not 
above knowing the gossip of the Alcozara, 
exchanged looks of surprise as they de- 
scended at the same time to take their 
white-eved bulldog in the limousine to see 
his grandparents. 

On the front steps, massive of figure 
and swarthy of brow, Mr. Schwerdfleger 
stood talking with the janitor about woman 
suffrage and the collection of garbage. 

The two B’s said “Good evening,” 
Miss Durfee nudged Persis. 

“T’ll bet you an ice-cream soda,” she 
remarked, chuckling, “that Mr. Schwerd- 
fleger collects our rent from now on!” 


I bet you can make good there— 
Say, will you come down and 


and 
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WITH A DRAWING 


ROVIDENCE sometimes uses strange 
P means to an end. For instance, the 
white leghorn hat which Patty was 
trimming for her friend Mary Brown was 
the beginning of her missionary career, 
though Patty would have said it all began 
with the conch-shells. 

She lifted the big hat, heavy with roses, 
from her lap, and, reaching up to the 
mantel over her head, pulled down the 
great shells. She loved to sit by the hour 
with her copper-toed shoes perched upon 
the shining rail of the big iron stove, hold- 
ing the great pink shells to her small pink 
ears. The drowsy heat of the stove seemed 
to be the delicious warmth of the tropics. 
With eyes screwed tight together, and her 
tow-colored hair looped over her ears, the 
better to hear, Patty would listen to the 
salt wash of some far ocean, and would 
whisper over and over to herself: 

“* It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles—’” 

It was then that she wished, more than 
anything else in the world, to be a foreign 
missionary. 

Patty was twenty years old before she 
dared at last to confide this darling wish to 
her friends. All that they said, after a 
prolonged stare, was: 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about! Have you been to see Mr. White?” 

In Amity one always went to the min- 
ister’s house for everything, from the re- 
ceipt for raising biscuit to the rules for 
raising angels. So Patty put on a fresh 
gingham dress and a pretty round sailor 
hat, very becoming, which shaded the three 
annoying freckles on her snub nose, and 
set out to consult Mr. White about her 
chances of becoming a missionary. 

When one is young, going to the min- 
ister’s and going to a funeral partake of 
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the same general gloom. Just the sight of 
the tall, thin, austere young clergyman 
filled Patty with an immense desire to run; 
but she was enormously in earnest. Three 
times she walked slowly past the white 
picket fence of the parsonage, and three 
times came back again without turning in 
at the gate. 

There’s no knowing what would have 
happened if it hadn’t been for the oppor- 
tune appearance of Mr. White himself, 
who came out of the door just then to see 
what the weather promised. Very likely he 
didn’t mean to frown, but he certainly 
looked more than usually severe, as he 
asked: 

“Were you coming here, Miss Patty? 

Patty, clinging to the gate for support, 
was greatly tempted to lie, for the first 
time in her life; but she realized just in 
time that one ought not to begin a mis- 
sionary career in that way, so she said, 
very low: 

~ 

“Come in, then,” said Mr. White. 

Though she trembled so that she could 
hardly stand, Patty obeyed; for when he 
spoke in that commanding way she would 
have followed his thin back anywhere. 
The minister seemed shy, too. 

“Sit down,” he said awkwardly. 

She seated herself primly on the edge of 
a straight-backed chair, manifestly de- 
signed for sinners. Mr. White sat down 
opposite her in an equally unrelenting 
chair, and asked briskly: 

“What can I do for you, Miss Patty?” 

Patty hung her little tow head and 
whispered : 

“TI want to be a foreign missionary.” 

She had had no idea that it would be so 
hard. Nevertheless, she uncovered two 
white teeth in an undaunted smile. 


” 
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“What?” 

Mr. White swallowed the word of re- 
proof that trembled upon his tongue; and 
as he continued to look at the soft, averted 
cheek, his shocked expression gradually 
faded and his thin, severe lips softened 
into a shadowy smile which almost undid 
Patty, so utterly uncomprehending it was. 
She supposed that a minister would under- 
stand better. A tear ached to rise to her 
blue eyes, but the more she wanted to cry, 
the more she smiled. 

Mr. White tapped his long foot. 

“What put this absurd idea into your 
head?” he asked. 

“God,” Patty said reverently. 

“Oh! Are you sure?” 

Patty nodded. 

“T want to make people happy. 
always wanted to.” 

Hers was a wonderfully simple and 
comforting religion. 

“Oh!” Mr. White said _ blankly. 
“Happy? I guess the heathen are happy 
enough!” 

“But how can they be, when you see 
how sad most Christians are—with all the 
consolation of religion, too? 

“Oh!” Mr. White stared down at her. 
“Are you so happy yourself, Miss Patty?” 

Patty looked up into his eyes contentedly. 

“Oh, yes! I think I’m the happiest 
person in the whole world!” 

“According to your theory, then, you 
must be one of the best! I’m afraid you’ve 
got hold of the wrong end of religion. 
It’s no such easy matter—I only wish it 
were! What—er—what besides God put 
this idea into your head?” 

Thus urged, Patty told Mr. White that 
whenever she listened to the conch-shells, 
she longed to go to the Happy Isles. Of 
course, she added, flushing furiously, she 
knew now that there was no such place, 
but that seemed such a pity! And then 
she had begun to wonder why all isles 
couldn’t be made happy ones; and _ per- 
haps she, who was always so light-hearted, 
could help to make them so. That, in fact, 
was why she wanted to be a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

As she told over these intimate reasons, 
Mr. White grew redder and redder. 

“So that’s why you prefer the foreign 
field?” Though he was plainly aghast, 
looking at Patty he couldn’t be as severe 
as he felt. The nearest thing to a reproof 
that he could utter was: “But I couldn't 


I’ve 


” 


think of sending you out with only that 
preparation, you know!” 

“Please let me go!” 

One large tear, and then another, rolled 
slowly down her pink cheeks. Mr. White 
reached for his handkerchief, and stopped; 
while Patty looked all that her paralyzed 
tongue could not say. 

The man’s face softened wonderfully at 
the sight of Patty’s tear-brimmed eyes, 
and she thought that he was yielding. 

“Please,” she stuttered, putting 
warm hand on his sleeve to enforce 
weak words. 

“Go—go home, Patty!” cried Mr. 
White sharply, and Patty, blushing deeply, 
turned and went unsteadily out of the door. 

At his look a strange, sweet, nameless 
something stirred at her heart; and in a 
soft whirl of delight, at whose center was 
pain, she hurried home. 

At first she had no idea what had hap- 
pened to her. She only knew that she was 
happier than she had ever been before, 
which was saying a great deal; but as the 
days went past, all the scattered dreams 
of all her life began to revolve around Mr. 
White. She loved him! She, unworthy 
Patty Gay, loved the minister! 

She didn’t expect him to care for her. It 
was enough that she cared for him. 

This enviable state of mind lasted just 
one day, and then, being very human, she 
began to hope that perhaps he might like 
her in spite of the three freckles and her 
general unworthiness. 

Like most of the faithful, Patty mini- 
mized the value of the homely tasks about 
which she busied herself all day. Her 
ideal of service was Mary’s, not Martha’s, 
and she would have loved—none better— 
to sit at her Master’s feet, had there not 
been so many demands upon her own. And 
thus, because the things we love, and not 
the things we do, make us what we are, 
in spite of the cooking and sweeping and 
washing, in spite of the untold errands her 
tireless feet ran, she kept the still un- 
troubled spirit of one who listens to His 
Word. 

But people, as they will—even purblind 
Mr. White — took her faithful service at 
her own valuation, and thought nothing 
of it. 


her 
her 


II 


By the next day, Patty had begun to 
hope that perhaps Mr. White might come 
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to see her. He had looked at her so—so 
kindly! Perhaps he might come that very 
evening. 

At this thought she tiptoed over to the 
mirror, which had an unused look, and 
studied her small, innocent face with ex- 
treme disapproval. Then, busy as she was, 
she stole a half-hour of her valuable time 
trying to coax her straight hair into curl; 
and she learned from experience, the next 
few days, that buttermilk, however faith- 
fully applied, will not remove freckles 
from a sensitive skin. 

When weeks went by and Mr. White 
did not come, she was not so much sur- 
prised as bitterly disappointed. 

About two months after Patty’s visit, 
Mr. White—who, people said, had been 
looking for a suitable person—announced 
his engagement to Miss Hannah Munroe. 
He had long felt, he said awkwardly, that 
he needed a helpmate— Patty thought 
rather wistfully that she would prefer to 
be a wife—and certainly Hannah, who was 
ten years older than he, and a fine, com- 
manding sort of person, had nothing of the 
latter-day parasite about her. Efficiency 


was written large upon her ample front, 
for Mr. White was not sure of goodness 
unless it came well labeled. 

Of course, a rough, round sailor hat and 
a small, freckled nose are not, on the face 


of them, badges of efficiency. But might 
not a man tire, in his weaker moments, of 
undiluted excellence? And even a min- 
ister may be allowed his off days of re- 
laxation from that severe standard. Yet, 
though Patty had a nice sense of humor, 
she never realized how extremely inap- 
propriate it would have seemed to Mr. 
White to introduce such a gay, light-heart- 
ed young person as herself at a missionary 
meeting, either as a missionary or a wife! 

Patty had a pretty hard time of it at 
first, scattering the dreams which for those 
two brief months had centered around Mr. 
White; but she realized, after a time, that 
an apostle of happiness cannot allow her 
own heart to break. So she smiled still as 
she set her feet once more along the dusty 
paths of earth, where she found presently 
that happiness can thrive even when food 
is denied it. 

In the mean time, never guessing at her 
broken heart, every one in Amity was 
hoping that Patty had forgotten her strange 
desire to be a missionary and would settle 
down with Allen Brown, who was desper- 
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ately in love with her. She did not marry 
Allen, ner did she forget, but her idea of 
missionary work was slowly changing. If, 
as Mr. White had said, the heathen are 
happy enough, why not let well enough 
alone? Why not stay at home in Amity, 
where there were plenty of people needing 
to be made happy? 

For instance, there was Aunt Lizzie 
Gould, who was sick, and had no one but 
Patty to look after her. In the country, 
unmarried relatives are counted upon to 
fill such gaps, and Patty was true to tradi- 
tion. She was never one to walk around a 
manifest duty in order to follow a dream. 

Though every one said that it seemed an 
awful pity that little Patty Gay should 
have to take care of such a cross old wom- 
an all the rest of her life, there their pity 
ceased. They felt that they had done all 
they could in expressing it. 

As a matter of fact, Patty was only too 
glad to put her shoulder to some tangible 
wheel. 

“Of course, this isn’t like being a mis- 
sionary,” she said to herself; “but here I 
am, and here’s Aunt Lizzie!” 

Perhaps she might never have got start- 
ed upon her real missionary work, if it had 
not become necessary for her to earn her 
own living. There was only one way by 
which she could do this, and she hesitated 
to mention it after her former fine dreams 
of service. It was by trimming hats. 

It was no new thing with Patty, for ever 
since she could remember she had trimmed 
hats for all her relatives and friends—that 
is, for any of them-who had a possible 
excuse for asking it. When the idea of 
earning money in this delightful way 
dawned upon her, she made a neat, gold- 
lettered sign, and, much to her family’s 
annoyance, hung it in her little front 
window. 

“Hats up to Fifty,” it read, thereby 
mystifying the townspeople and bringing 
in trade. 

If the minister ever thought of the tiny 
sprout of holiness that he had discovered 
in Patty when she called on him, he must 
have concluded that it had not been able 
to take root in the shallow soil of her heart. 
Once, indeed, on one of his yearly calls 
with Hannah Munroe, he had asked the 
girl whether she still desired to be a 
foreign missionary; but Patty only shook 
her head wistfully. 

“T still want to make people happy, but 
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all I can do is to trim hats! Of course I 
love it, but—” 

Well, it is a long step down from mis- 
sions to millinery. It would take a big 
person to compass it. Patty wasn’t large 
enough herself, at first, and she grieved 
and grieved because trimming hats didn’t 
make people happy. At night she prayed 
about it. Then one day she saw. 

Her friend Mary Brown had come in for 
her wedding hat. As Patty was fitting it 
to her head, Mary turned and embraced 
her lovingly. 

“Patty, dear, you don’t know what 
you've done for me,” she said. “ Jim never 
thought of loving me until you made me 
that white leghorn hat with the pink roses. 
You make every one look prettier than any 
one ever dreamed they were. How do you 
do it, I wonder? You're an artist!” 

“Perhaps I'm deceiving people, then!’ 
cried Patty in sudden horror. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that. Don’t you see? 
You make them look more than pretty. 
You make them look like—like their best 
selves; and then,” added Mary shyly, 
“when we see how nice our best selves are, 
why, we want to be like that always. I 
don’t know whether I’ve made it clear or 
not, but I just know that you are respon- 
sible for our marriage!’ 

She looked over at Patty, only to find 
her crying as if her heart would break for 
pure joy. At last she knew how to make 
people happy! 

“Why, making people love one another 
is the biggest thing in the world! Mother 
love, first, of course; and then married 
love; and then—why, then it comes right 
back to mother love again! Oh, what a 
big work it is! I’m a sort of missionary 
after all—a missionary milliner!” 


Ill 


Ir was strange, but not stranger than 
anything else, that Patty made her first 
missionary hat for the minister’s wife. 

That very afternoon Mrs. White pushed 
open her door and seated herself before 
the little showroom mirror. Patty paused 
in front of her. What kind of a hat would 
suit her best? She tossed aside the severe, 
straight-brimmed horror that Mrs. White 
wore for a hand-made straw with soft 
Patty must try to make 


violet tones in it. 


her look her very best self, so that Mr. 
White would love her even better. 
It was at this point that temptation over- 
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took her. Did she want Mr. White to love 
his wife better? Did she? Surely he 
loved her enough now. He had married 
her, hadn’t he? Besides, did any one so 
good need pretty hats? With her back to 
Mrs. White, she fumbled blindly among 
the trimmings. 

“Tm in a hurry,” Mrs. White said 
severely. “I have six calls to make this 
afternoon.” 

One moment, and then Patty’s firm 
hands settled the soft, purple-shaded hat 
on the high forehead; softly they bent the 
brim to suit the tired face. Out of a box 
of flowers there came a pastel-hued rose 
which lent a pink glow to the high cheek- 
bones. There! 

Mrs. White emerged looking like her 
very best self. Certainly she was wonder- 
fully improved. 

“I’m sure Mr. White will like this hat,” 
Patty said solicitously. 

“Mr. White never notices my clothes, 
but it will do very well, I dare say— 
though it’s rather gay for a minister’s 
wife,” replied Mrs. White, taking her 
leave. 

Patty had other work, too, in the par- 
sonage before long. When the onetwothree- 
four—just as fast as that—children came, 
they were pushed with equal haste into 
hats; for there can only be one baby at a 
time in a house. This haste pleased Patty 
mightily. There weren’t half enough 
babies in Amity to suit her, she was so 
old-fashioned! In the innermost recesses 
of her heart she took praise to herself for 
the coming of most of the babies in town; 
and she openly prided herself upon the 
greater part of the marriages. The mar- 
riage register agreed with her, for the 
whole town blossomed out in engaged girls 
the summer she began her missionary 
labors. 

“And what’s more,” she explained to 
Mary Brown, “I’ve helped to keep many 
a husband’s love. Oh, isn’t it a great 
work? If women would only wear pretty 
hats, there wouldn’t be any divorce 
question!” 


It was one spring morning about ten 
years after Patty’s first call on Mr. White, 
and one year after his wife’s death, that 
Mary Brown said to her: 

“T hear Angie Fret is setting her cap 
for the minister. Even the four children 


‘o> 


don’t seem to frighten her! 
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“Oh!” laughed Patty. “Then I must 
nake her a perfectly beautiful cap to catch 
m with. Do vou know,” she went on, “I 
el tenderer toward women of forty or fifty 
vho have never married, than toward any 
thers, for I can help them most. When a 
‘irl like Angie Fret comes in here plain 
nd goes out pretty, why, it seems as if I 
nust feel a little the God feels when 
ie makes something beautiful!” 

“Ves, it’s the creative instinct,” 
Marv. 

“ Perhaps,” Patty. “But do 
ou know, I just can’t seem to make hats 
for people over fifty! There’s nothing I 
an do for them then. If they are mar- 
ried, they're all settled; and if they aren't 
they're all settled, She 
glanced affectionately at her sign in the 
front window. “That's what I mean by 
‘Hats up to Fifty.”” 

When she had perfectly 
lovely “cap” for Angie Fret, Patty went 
over and presented it to her. 

‘I envy her those 
with a sigh to Mary, who went with her 


“~ 


way 
said 


assented 


narried, too!” 


concocted a 





babies,” she confided 
Poor babies!” 
On her way back she happened to run 
into the minister, who way to 
Wl upon her. Mary had the sense to leave 
nmediately, though Patty clung to her 
kirts furtively and openly pleaded with 


her to stav. 


was on his 


Chere was an eager look in Mr. White’s 
that reminded Pattv of that other 
day, still fresh in their minds. With ner 
door and led the 
where, with the 
Aunt 


eves 


ous fingers she opened the 
into the sitting-room, 
curious eyes of the house-bound, 
Lizzie peered out at them. 

Mr. White hung back and turned 
into the little showroom draped with gay 
hats which gave it the appearance of a 
spring garden. And here he propounded 
the question he had come to ask. His 
methods were somewhat roundabout, and 
he blinded Patty to his real intentions by 
sugar-coating his proposal. 

‘I have these ten } 
Miss Patty, with an open mind; and while 


wal 


} 
as.ce 


studied you vears, 
in some ways vou may perhaps have retro 
graded somewhat He glanced | 
izingly at the hats. “I recognize that this 
work was undertaken as a means of liveli 
hood; but I have never forgotten that you 
wanted to be a and I wa 
greatly grieved when vou turned your at 


atron- 


missionary, 
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tention to the making of millinery.” He 
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waved 


decked 


his thin ; 


room ‘Er to the 


making of 
hats, indeed,” stammered Mr. White as 


Patty stared at him wide-eved and on the 


} ¥ ° a 
defensive I 





have sometimes felt that I 
| 


may have hurt vour immortal soul that day 
when I refused to let vou go as a mis 
sionary—" 

“Oh, not at all! You were quite rizht 
It never would have done,” cried Patiy 
cud rly ‘You see, the heathen don't wear 
hats 


come to rectify the matter as 
much as lies in my power f 
called to the foreign field, and—and—I 
would like to tak 


you under my charce. 


I gave up all thought of that vears 
ago,” she explained, “when I found there 
was a chance to make people happy right 
here in Amity.” 


‘Ah, indeed! May I ask how?” 
‘Why, by making hats. 


give it up now! 

‘You would hesitate, as a mission in 
life, between making hats and the work of 
t missionary’s wife?” 

In her eagerness to justify | elf, Patty 
did not hear the words nissionary’s 
wife.” 

“Don’t vou se lut I don’t suppos 
vou can I am a sort a Verv poor sort 
of missionary now. I'm nissionary 
milliner.”’ 

(Juestion after question succeeded one 
inother on Mr. White's izzled = face 


Patty sighed helplessly as she began: 
‘My work must seem very trifling to 
vou; it did to me once. That was when 


e the regulation kind of mis- 


] 


I wanted to 
ionarv, and I almost broke my heart over 
that and—and vour taking it as vou 
paused in contrition over hi 

“Oh, I don’t mind at all 
work scems awfu ly little 


people must have hats, and if 


even if my 
But vou see, 


now, 


how 


you were a woman you would know 
very important it is to have a pretty one. 
Why, my hats have won many a man’s 
love! I've made most of the marriages in 
Amitv! Oh, isn’t it a great work?” 


Mr. White, who 
lost’ in amazement, found himself 
again. He put off the minister for the 
man, and his puzzled look turned eager. 
‘But I've 
wife, Patty! 
Pattv’s face sweetened into dimples. 
“Oh! Oh, thank 


marriage, 


At the word 


Wils 
to ask vou to go as my 


come 


vou for thinking me 
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“i'M IN A HURRY. I HAVE SIX CALLS TO MAKE THIS AFTERNOON” 





HATS UP 


good enough! I’m afraid you'll be dis- 
appointed, but- 

Mr. White went over and 
her on her grandmother's 


sat down be- 
side Sheraton 
sofa. 
‘I shall not expect 
dear, but I want vou.” 
As she smoothed the petals of a 
rose, she repeated to herself: 

‘I shall not expect much of vou.” 

He still did not think her good enough 
to marry him—he only wanted her! She 
turned sick and faint with revolt. When 
she came to herself, he was saying: 

‘We will sail for India in a month.” 

India! It was the place of all places 
where she had vearned most to go. There 
had been situate the Happy Isles! And 
this was the one man with whom she would 
have chosen to go. What was it that was 
turning the rapture of this longed-for mo- 
ment into the dust and ashes of distaste ? 

Patty knew what it was when Mr. 
White, with ruthless fingers, tossed aside 
the velvet flower, seized her hands in his, 
and bent and kissed her on the mouth. In 
a panic, she drew away from him, crying: 

“If it were only ten vears But 
now I don’t love vou!” 

For a second only Mr. White was dis- 
mayed; then with selfish craft he urged: 


much of you, m\ 


velvet 


' 
ago. 


~ 


THE 


thi 


» tinted 


means this 


lights my path, 


sages voice came fro! 


“Men call it lov 


4 


( 


nigh 


LITTLE 


of 


TO FIFTY 

the children and I.” 
his four long- 
skirted, forlorn, motherless children, and 
her heart was moved with pity for them. 
Was it her duty to give up the work she 
loved so much and marry him? She could 
not but hesitate before this concrete op- 
portunity for good. Was it better 
five people happy all the time, or many 
people happy some of the -time ? 

Then, slowly, there passed before her 
mind’s eye the great procession of husbands 
and wives who had been made happy 
through the work of her hands. After 
them came their children; and among the 
people walked Mr. and Mrs. White. 

“Oh, what a great work mine is!” she 
thought. 

When he saw her soften, Mr. White 
would have repeated his first offense, but 
she pulled herself out of his arms. 

“Go!” she whispered. “Please go! It 
can’t be my duty to marry vou, for I don’t 


“ But we need vou 


As he 


spoke she saw 


to make 


love you.” 

From her window she watched him 
down the street. When his thin back had 
disappeared in the distance, she picked up 
the great pink conch-shells and for the 
first time in ten vears set them to her ears; 
but the only song they sang to her now was: 

“ Hats up to Fifty! has 


vo 


Hats up to Fifty! 


DAY 
day was born, 
a white-haired 
ng through the morn, 


sage, 


ill asks of age 


] , 
fioOwWw, 


es above? 


r, clear and low: 
ig 
‘¢ 


heat, 
iance rife?” 
* Sweet, 


Icke nN golden 


with rad 
lly, saying 
eer me 


sal 
lusk, 


this 


shadows tha 


99 
peace. 


lone star, 
breath?” 


this one 


Ss 
my failing 
n afar: 


th! 


»f death 








FRENCH ROADS AND THEIR 
TREES 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM OF 
PROTECTS THE FAMOUS 


BEAUTIFIES AND 


HIGHWAYS OF 


“RANCE—the garden spot of our 
planet, as the late M. Clemenceau 
called it—leads the 

maintenance and adornment of its splendid 
As luxuriant hair is the 
so avenues of healthy 


system of roads. 
glory of woman, 
trees are the ornament of the French high- 
ways and byways. 

Though the Romans gridironed 
empire with solidly paved highroads, t 
serious organization of modern road-ma- 
king only began with the establishment of 
mail-coaches in the thirteenth century. 
Francis I, king of gentlemen, patron of 
letters and arts, caused the chief highways 
of France to be planted with Lombardy 
poplars. His son, the handsome and affable 
Henry II, also advised the planting of trees 
by the roadside; and his grandson, the cold 
and cruel Henry III, imposed it as a duty 
upon the neighboring owners of the soil, 
adding that they must water the elms. 

Under the next and greatest Henry 
who said that he wanted every French 
peasant to have a fowl in the pot for his 
Sunday dinner—Sully, the famous minister 
of finance, recommended the planting of 
mulberry-trees by the wayside. He en- 
couraged this at the expense of the state, 
although he cut down his own woods at 
Rosny to give financial aid to the king. He 
also appointed a surveyor-general of the 
roads of France to carry out his ideas. 

Cardinal Richelieu abolished this office, 
but Colbert, the frugal and systematic min- 
ister of Louis XIV, reestablished it; and in 
1705 and 1720 edicts were issued, charg- 
ing property-owners along the roads with 


their 


he 


world in the 


TREE-PLANTING WHICH 


FRANCE 


CONWAY 


the duty of planting trees at a distance of 
thirty feet apart. Under Louis XVI, Tur- 
got ordered mulberry-trees and ‘almonds 
planted by the roadways in the south of 
France, horse-chestnuts in the central 
provinces, and walnut-trees everywhere. 

The great Napoleon, whose marvelous 
genius neglected no detail of government, 
improved and systematized the supervision 
of roadside tree-planting; and, after a 
period of comparative neglect, caused by 
wars and_ political upheavals, Louis 
Philippe and Napoleon III reorganized the 
department on the same lines. For in- 
stance, a decree of April 2, 1862, orders the 
construction of fourteen new roads in va- 
rious parts of France, and in each 
there are specifications for the planting of 
avenues of trees. 


Case 


PHREE CLASSES OF ROADS 


The roads of France may be divided into 
three national, departmental, and 
communal or parochial. Of national roads, 
there are in all some thirty-eight thousand 
kilometers, or about twenty-four thousand 
miles.’ The national roads are built and 
maintained by the nation, and the 
growing along them are planted and cared 
for at the expense of the government. The 
work is under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Works, and is in direct control of 
the ** Ponts et Chaussées “"—the Service of 
Bridges and Roads. The corps of state 
engineers, whose business it is to look after 
roads and_ bridges, attends to tree 
planting. There are now three million trees 
planted along the national highways. 


classes 


trees 


also 
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France is composed of eighty-three de- 
partments, and has twenty - two thousand 
communes. The Ministry of the Interior 
issues directions for the construction, up- 
keep, and tree-planting of departmental 
and communal roads, the work being car- 
ried out by a local highway commission, at 
the expense of the commune. These roads, 
however, are not planted to the same ex- 


THEIR TREES 
they vield good financial results. In cer- 
tain places, too, where a road skirts or 
crosses a deep ravine, they afford protection 
against accidents by providing a natural 
fence at the edge of the highway. 
Generally speaking, national roads are 
not planted when their breadth is less than 
ten meters, or about thirty-three feet. Ex- 


ceptional cases would be in mountainous 


























A SCENE ON THE ROAD BETWEEN PARIS AND CHARTRES. A TYPICAL ° 
OF ROADSIDE TREES 


WITH ITS AVENUE 


tent as the national highways. Many of 
them are not wide enough to give much 
space for trees. Moreover, owners of ad- 
joining land sometimes object to them, on 
the ground that they overshadow the fields 
and diminish the crops. 

A joint commission, including repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Public Works 
and of the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
studied the different soils and climates of 
France, and the various species of fruit- 
trees and forest-trees, in order to 
those most suitable for wayside planting. 
The report of the commission argues in 
favor of the established practise for several 
reasons. The trees conserve the roads: they 
ornament them, and give welcome shade to 
summer travelers; they point the way in 
case of heavy snows and dense fogs; and 


select 


ROUTE NATIONALE,” 


regions, where rows of trees both guide and 
protect the traveler, and in southern dis- 
tricts, where they prevent excessive dryness. 
Where the road is between ten and sixteen 
meters in width, one row of trees is set out 
on each side. When the width is over six- 
teen meters, two rows are planted, with a 
footpath running between them. 

The distance between the trees 
with the degree of probable development, 
the drvness of the soil, and the nature of 
the produc ts cultivated. Trees of great de- 
velopment, along a road traversing a coun- 
trv of intensive cultivation, are set out from 
twelve to eighteen meters apart. Trees of 
medium or small growth along a route pass- 
ing through untilled lands are planted 
more closely, at intervals of eight or ten 
meters. 


varies 
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The rows are traced with great care, pre- 
cisely parallel to the line of road. The 
trees must be at least four and one-half 
meters—a little less than fifteen feet—from 
the center of the highw: While the stat 
has the right to plant along the national 


roads at any distance 
adjoining property, it exer 


> 4 
with judicious moderation, and le 


rule, two meters between the trees and the 
outside edge of the roadway. 
THE BEST VARIETIES OF TREES 
In regard to the best varieties of trees 


for roadside planting, it has been customary 
the 
latter were ob- 
ing likely to be broken by 
and as projecting their 

Now, however, 
who re] ly to the 


is sometimes stolen 


to plant forest trees in preference to 
fruit 
jected to as 
the 
branches too horizontally 
they have their partizans, 
objection that the fruit 
th what Frederick 


the 
fruit-trees planted along the roads of 


bearing species Lhe 


passers-by, 


Great said when 
were 
Pomerania: 

“Well, it will be the pe 
the fruit! ” 

A congress of arboriculture, held in 
Paris in 1901, resolution to the 
effect that in future forest trees along the 


who will get 


pl 


Passe d al 


roads should be replaced by fruit-trees. 
rhe government, while not recommending 


fruit-trees, says that should they be at any 
time selected those only 
which suit the soil, climate, 


should be chose n 


and situation 


Moreover, only such hardy trees as the 
apple, the pear, the cherry, the plum, the 


walnut, or the chestnut should be planted. 

Dhe summary of 
cial recommendations in regard to the 
species of trees for roadside planting: 


Except for high 


following is a 


altitudes the elm would 


be an ideal tree were it not so much at- 
tacked by insects. 

Because the common ash is attacked by 
insects of disagreeable Sine ll, it must not be 


planted in the neighborhood of dwellings 
Though the attracts 
planted all over France, except in the 
iterranean | 
swamp oaks of America 
mended 

The common beech is good for mountain 
roads. 

I) 
for narrow 
like growth 


1 . j 
OaK insects, if Is 
white, and 


The re ‘ 
lighly recom- 


region 


recommended 


account of its pillar- 


e Lombardy poplar is 


roads, on 


beautiful. 


Che plane-tree is vigorous and be 
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It holds first place in the adornment of 

towns in the center and south of France. 
The maple is highly ornamental, and 

grows well in thin soil, but its foliage in 


vites the ravages of insects. 


The aca ia is good for holding new] 
made ground together, but is objectionab] 
ecause it sends out its roots far and wide. 
The alder is good for planting in wet 


hite mulberry suits cold northern 

The horse-chestnut is ornamental and 
of rapid growth, but its wood is of inferior 
quality It is used chietiy for the adorn 
nent of city streets and squares. 


HOW THE PLANTING IS DONI 


lree-planting is let in small contracts, 
low as five thousand francs 
The object of this is to promot 
mpetition, and to attract specialists, such 
and nurserymen, who ar 
hardly likely to have the means for under 
taking large contracts. 
Government that 
tractor plants well-formed trees, 
and in every way first 


sometimes as 


aptrece, 


ao ] - 
Ss wvardeners 


the con 


free fre ym 


lass. 


inspec tors see 


disease, 

As the best planting season is short, a 
fine is imposed for every day's delay. When 
the contractor gets his pay, a certain sum 
guarantee fund; and for 
two years he is responsible for the care of 
the trees, and for the replacing of any that 
die or prove defective. The sum held back 
intil the final acceptance of his work pro- 

government from danger of loss 
following circular, dated September 
4, 1911, and addressed by the Minister 
of Public Works to the chief engineer of 
each department, is the latest official pro 
nouncement on the subject of trees along 
the national roads of France. It is suffi 
ciently interesting to be worth reprintinz 


is retained as a 


ministerial instructions addressed 


Department of Bridges 
at various periods, and 


nd Reads notahiv ¢ 
have la 


t 


id stres 


rcular dated April 21, 1897 
the importance of the planting 


and preser- 
g the roads. Not only are 
1 the good mai 


¥ 1 
ition of trees alot 


re trees useful fe ntenance of 


the roadways, but furthermore they constitute 

the ornamentation and, in some hilly or moun 

t mus districts, even the safeguard of the 

ds \t the same time, they protect those 

tr iw on foot or in vehicles against the 
s f the sun 

vdditi the circulars dated September 

23, 1904, and May 31, 1906, which dealt with 
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the protection of natura! sites and monuments 
of an artistic character, recalled that both in 
planting and in disposing of such trees the 
engineers and the commissioners placed under 


their orders must always bear in mind the 
obligation which devolves upon everybody to 
respect the beauties of nature. 

From no point of view -can roadside tree- 
plantations be classed with forestry enter- 
prises, in which trees are grown for their 


market value and felled at the time when they 
will yield the best monetary return 

These are the principles which govern the 
that in 


most cases they have been, and still are, scru- 


subject; and | am pleased to recognize 


l the officials of my « 


pulously observed by 
partnent 

However, | have had ground to 
certain branches of the public service s¢ t 


have lost sight of these very Wise regula 
Through an imeorrect 


+] 


terpretation of the 





regular instructions, they have 


tree-planiation whic 


felling many stretches of 


are still capable of rendering very usetfu 
service I therefore onsider it necessary to 
state very distinctly what are the desires 
my administration his resp 

First of all, | cannot admit that a planta- 
tion should be sacriticed simply on account o 


a complan t tr mn yw 
that the 


ers of adjacent property 


trees cause damage to. the elds 


alongside the road. Though such private n- 
terests are deserving of consideration, they 
should not override .he public interest, and 


retuse 


the state engineers ought rigorously to 
to sanction any demand for the felling of 
trees based solely on 

Next, it is 


should remain 


this rez 
indispensable ot 
i of the regu- 
when trees may be 
felled. The circular of August 9, 1852, indi- 
cated as proper to be transferred to the off- 
cials of the Department of Public Domains, 
for felling, trees having attained their final 
stage of growth The regulations of 1897 
speak of trees having attained 
devel Whatever may be 
employed, it must be 

solely the trees which, commencing to decay, 
danger to traffic 


as to the meant 


lations as to the 


time 


, 
fir mA sivw 
Heir couplet 


the formula 


understood to 


opnmient 


mean 


might become a cause ot 


THE 
Turict 


“He cannot 
“So let us fe: 


But the 
He flung them 


AND 





the invaders threw 
Till the king's 1 
fight agan 


king caught them 
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As it is improbable, if not impossible, 
that all the trees planted at the 
should reach this state of decay 
time, 


very 
date 
at the same 
the engineers ought, in future, to refrain 


same 


very carefully from proposing the felling of 
a whole line of trees of the same species and 
of the same age. They should limit their 
proposals to the trees that are in the condi- 
tion to which | have just referred 


dithculties in 
have decided that in 
apart from trees that 
the 
farther, refer to the higher administration 


order to avoid all 
this connection, | 


Further, in 
future 
are dead or evidently 


decaying engineers must, before going 
any 
1 


in all circumstances where they consider that, 
tor exceptional reasons, plantations that are 
ought to be felled. They must 
with such 
order that 


a decision after study- 


still vigorous 
their 
as they consider proper, in 


support propositions reasons 
my ad 


inistration may make 


ing all the elements of the case 


Let me add a the 
Paris. 

In the French capital, which is governed 
differently from any other city in France, 
the municipal council attends to the plant- 
ing and upkeep of the trees in the bouk 
vards and squares. Of all the world’s great 
cities, Paris pOssesses the finest show of 

total number growing in its 
streets is more than eighty five thousand 


word about trees of 


trees. ‘The 


The latest available official report gives, 
with true French precision, a census of 
twenty-one different species, of which the 
most numerous are as follows: 

Plane-trees 20,254 


Horse-chestnuts 
Elm-trees 
Ailanthus 
Maples 


160,002 


14,173 
8,920 


5,000 


PIII i acrarera ote av cur edi isentatenin ices 1,788 
MR sn id ek a ee in Bae lS 3,003 
Lime-trees 3,197 


With all their affection for the French 
capital, Americans who have not studied its 
trees know not Paris the Beautiful. 


VICTORY 


him back, 


lame became a jest 
they deemed; 
and drink, and rest.” 


unawares; 


retreat; 


His h gh resolve for vict ry 


Had not been vanquished by defeat! 





Harry Kemp 
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TO READ 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Proressor or Dramatic Literature 1n COLUMBIA 
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| Comparatively Seldom Can O1 
| See on the Stage Great Dram 
| 
| Well Acted—Hence the Demat 


| for the Best Classical and Mode 
Plays in Book Form. 


O competent critic of modern litera 


{ ture is now inclined to deny, or 
even to doubt, that the drama is 

nce more alive in the 
d that both in Great 
are playwrights whose 
vorks are not merely destined for the two 
hours’ traftic of the stage, but are also 


study. 


English language, 
Britain and the 


ger survival in the 





U i 
here re i able testimony to 
s revival of the ma in our native 
yue taan t | t taat we ire recoveri v 
the lost art of reading plays. To many of 
us this increasing willingness of the publi: 
to read plays, although not quite so readily 


s novels are read, seems like -a new de 
irture; vet it is but a return to 
which had fallen into 

there 
English 


a long 
established practise, 
desuetude only because 
were practically no new plays in 


kocuous 


worth reading 


In France the habit of reading plays has 


ever bet tllowed to lapse, pecause there 
’ - } 
as never been in France anv divorce be 


d the drama, such as had 
cc! lecreed in England toward the end 
of the eighteenth century But the Eng 
sh speaking peoples on both sides of the 


tween literature a 


EDITOR'S NOTE~ Previous 
jrander Matthews have en 
the Drama 


or March Books April Mod 
lune) Concerning Cook-Books” (July) Ameri 


September) 


American Biography 


as 


irticles in thi s 


1e 


| 
id | 
rm 
































\ilantic have only recently resumed the 
| ractise of their forebears a hundred vears 
ago, before the novel achieved its 
whelming modern vogue. 

It was not until Walter Scott published 
Waverley ” in 1814, and swiftly followed 
it with a score or more of other stories, that 
the novel succeeded in establishing itself as 
the triumphant rival of the play. In th 
eighteenth century in England the tragedies 
nd the comedies produced in the theater 
ere immediately published to | 
the library; and that read is 
proved by the fact that the best of them 
Went s} eedily into successi editions. The 
worth read 
were 


over- 


i read in 


they vere 


plays of those days were bett 

¢ than the novels, and there more 
of them. “ 
Hazlitt wrote in the early part of the 
teenth century, “is to keep the best com- 
any in the 


re said, and the most amusing happen. 


lo read a cood com dv.” sO 
nine 
world, where the best 


| things 


tHE ECLIPSE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA 
All through the nineteenth century, 
English dramati 


desert with only 


wher 
literature was an arid 

here and there an oasis, 
French dramatic literature was flourishing 


) eries f talks upor current literary t pics by 
is follows Who's Who in Fiction” (published in MuNsry'’s MAGAZINE 
ern Essays May A String of Short Stories 


n Character in American Fiction August). and 
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luxuriantly. Victor Hugo was followed by 
the younger Dumas and by Emile Augier; 
and they have been succeeded by Hervieu 
and by Rostand. The sale of one of Ros- 
tand’s plays, “ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ has 
exceeded three hundred thousand copies— 
a sale achieved by no novel published in 
France in the past half-century. The circu- 
lation of Maeterlinck’s piays has certainly 
been far larger than that of his essays. 
There has been no day in the past half- 
century when the playwrights have not 
been as many in the French Academy as 
the novelists. 

A French dramatist publishes his plays 
as a matter of course, as soon as they are 
performed. He submits them first to the 
ordeal by fire before the footlights, and then 
he sends them forth to undergo the chem- 
ical test of time. It is on the stage that 
a drama must prove its value, first of all; 
and then it is in the study that it must 
establish its title to be taken seriously as a 
contribution to literature. 


A QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT LAW 


Although the English - speaking peoples 
had the habit of reading plays a century 
and more ago, they lost it naturally enough 
when the superior profit of prose fiction 
tempted away the men who might have 
become dramatists. The superior profit of 
prose fiction was due to the fact that there 
was then no international stage-right, and 
that the theatrical managers could take for 
nothing the plays of foreigners—those of 
Kotzebue, at first, and later the works of 
the indefatigable Scribe. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire; and if 
he knows that he will not get his hire, he 
refuses to labor. The dearth of drama in 
English in the early nineteenth century is 
due mainly to the fact that the dramatist 
in English had to vend his wares in com- 
petition with stolen goods. It is small 
wonder that he turned from the play and 
took to the novel, wherein his reward was 
certain in case of success. 

As soon as the laws were changed, which 
happened toward the end of the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, the drama 
in English started at once to revive, until 
now it is tempting away men of literary 
ability who began their career as novelists— 
Mr. Shaw, for example, and Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bennett, and 
Mr. Tarkington. This is the exact oppo- 
site of what used to happen in the past, 

‘ 
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when men of letters naturally began as 
dramatists and later ventured timidly into 
prose fiction. Cervantes and Le Sage, 
Fielding and Smollett, all wrote plays be- 
fore they wrote novels; and theiy novels 
show clearly the result of this earlier ex- 
perience in writing for the theater. The 
characters in their stories are not related 
intimately to the background, as they have 
heen since Scott and Balzac showed how 
this could be done effectively. The per- 
sonages of Cervantes, and even those of 
Fielding, live, move, and have their being 
starkly detached from the environment in 
which they are placed. 

NOVEL AND THE 


THE PLAY 


Now it is just this stark detachment of 
the characters of a play which makes a 
play harder to read than a novel. The 
novelist describes his creatures and tells us 
not only what they do, but also what they 
feel and what they think. The dramatist 
can tell us only what they say, although he 
can also indicate succinctly what they do. 
What they feel and what they think can be 
expressed only in the dialogue itself. The 
difference between the two forms of narra- 
tive, in each of which characters are set in 
motion before us to take part in a story, has 
never been more clearly declared than by 
Edmond Got, long time a leading comedian 
at the Théatre Francais: 


The novel has explanations, descriptions, 
digressions, goings back, and so forth—and 
Iso dialogue The play has only dialogue— 


with scenes and costumes, no doubt: but after 
all the dialogue has to do the whole work 
swiftly, with a rhythm which is skilful and 
unsuspected, effect after effect, scene after 
scene. By dialogue the characters must be 
drawn and contrasted, the movement must be 


varied and sustained, the action must ad- 
vance unceasingly, the situations must dis- 
close themselves and grow in interest, the 
bold strokes must explode sometimes with 


the aid of a single word 


In the theater the single word explodes 
effectively, and we are in no danger of not 
hearing the report, the echo of which we 
may perhaps fail to catch when we are in 
the library and are aided by the eve only, 
and not by both eve and ear. The difficulty 
in reading a play so as to get at its complete 
dramatic effect is due to the fact that it was 


not devised primarily to be read. It was 


devised primarily to be seen and heard, and 
only secondarily to be read. 
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We may admit that a drama which can- 
not be perused with pleasure has little claim 
to literary merit. It is for the theater only, 
and there it lives for a brief space before it 
dies forever, whatever the temporary success 
it may have won when it first appeared. But 
none the less must we remember always 
that it was primarily for the theater that 
all the masterpieces of dramatic literature 
were originally composed. 

“A play,” said the late Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, the most authoritative of French 
critics at the end of the nineteenth century— 
“4 play has this particularity and distinc- 
tion—that being written to be acted, it is 
not complete in itself; and it cannot be 
detached from the material conditions of 
scenic representation and from the nature 
of the public for which it is destined.” 

This is true not only of the dramas of 
to-day, but of the plays of the past. 
Sophocles and Shakespeare and Moliére 
wrote their plays to be acted in the theater 
before their own contemporaries, and not 
to be read by posteritvy—that posterity to 
which Shakespeare, for one, seems never to 
have given a thought, since he did not pub- 
lish a single one of his plays. The most 
devoted student of the masterpieces of dra- 
matic literature, when he has the good for- 
tune to see any one of them on the stage, 
is likely to discover effects the existence of 
which had not been revealed to him until 
he was privileged to behold the characters 
of the play bodied forth before his eyes by 
actual human beings. 

In fact, it is scarcely too much to say 
that any attempt to judge a play solely by 
perusal is not unlike trying to gage the 
merit of a picture from a photograph only. 
Of course, if a painter is essentially a drafts- 
man, the camera may reproduce his work 
not unfairly. But if he is essentially a 
colorist—that is to say, if he is truly a 
painter—then the best of photographs can 
be little better than a betrayal. So if a 
dramatist is essentially a lyric poet, or a 
rhetorician, a mere reading may put us in 
possession of the best he has to give us. 
But if he is truly a playwright as well as 
a poet, he has thought in terms of the 
theater, and what he has wrought must 
needs be displayed on the stage itself if it 
is to disclose all that it contains. 

SEEN 


NOT MANY GREAT PLAYS CAN BE 


Unfortunately, we cannot command at 
will a satisfactory performance of a series 
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of the masterpieces of dramatic literature. 
Even in Great Britain and the United 
States, only a dozen of Shakespeare’s best 
comedies and tragedies are likely to be 
visible in the theater in the course of half 
a dozen years. At least half of Shake- 
speare’s plays are performed only at rare 
intervals; and some of them are never seen 
at all on the modern stage. In default of 
actual performance in the theater, we have 
to do the best we can by reading in the 
library. 

It may be added that we are little better 
off so far as modern plays are concerned. 
They are produced as novelties; they have 
their run, longer or shorter as the case may 
be; and then they disappear, except that a 
few of them may have casual and infre- 
quent revivals. Even in London and in 
New York there is no repertory theater like 
the Theatre Francais in Paris, where in the 
course of the winter season a diligent play- 
goer may profit by the opportunity to see 
actually performed a dozen or a score of 
the best plays of the language, both classic- 
al and modern. 

And it is only in London and in New 
York—or at least it is only in the larger 
cities of the British Empire and of the 
American republic—that any large number 
of the more important plays of the past or 
of the present is likely to be represented in 
the course of any one theatrical season. 
Those who happen to dwell in the smaller 
towns are denied the privilege of seeing 
good plays adequately acted, except very 
infrequently. And yet the dwellers in the 
smaller towns may be as desirous of keep- 
ing up with the drama as it advances as 
the inhabitants of the larger cities. And 
they have to make the best of their unfor- 
tunate situation. 

If they cannot behold the more impor- 
tant plays of the more important dramatists 
on the stage, they can at least read these 
pieces in the study. In default of the full- 
colored picture, they have to content them- 
selves with the paler photograph. 


RECENT PLAYS SOLD AS BOOKS 


Now, it is to meet this new demand that 
the publishers are issuing plays as books. 
Some of these plays some of these publishers 
are pushing as energetically as they are in 
the habit of pushing novels. There is as 
ready a sale over the counters for the plays 
of Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, and Mr. Booth Tarkington as 
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there is for their novels—a sale as ready, 
even if it is not yet so large. In the case 
of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, it is safe to 
say that the circulation of his plays has 
been far larger than the circulation of his 
novels, for the excellent reason that the 
plays represent a riper and more mature 
artist than the novels. 

Not only are our modern plays in Eng- 
lish sold over the counter as books; they 
are even invading the magazines, sometimes 
as a serial, the successive acts appear- 
ing month by month, and sometimes com- 
pacted into a single number. In this maga- 
zine, for example, the three-act play 
“Milestones” was published complete in 
a single number for the benefit of the count- 
less rural readers who could scarcely hope 
to see it in the theater. There are probably 
very few popular magazines that would not 
jump at the chance of printing one of Sir 
James Barrie’s plays—‘“ Peter Pan,” “What 
Every Woman Knows,” or “ The Admi- 
rable Crichton.” 

There are a host of plays, performed on 
the stage and published for the study, that 
are worth seeing in the theater and worth 
reading in the library. Some of these are 
translated from the French or the German 
or the Scandinavian; and some of them are 
written originally in the English language, 
by British and American playwrights. They 
are of varying value, of course; master- 
pieces are not many; and yet there are plays 
not a few which deal honestly with life, and 
which demand to be read as insistently as 
any novel which discusses one or another of 
the burning questions of the day. 


PLAYS BOTH ACTABLE AND READABLE 


Half a century ago the scant plays which 
got into print were unactable; and the many 
plays which got performed were unreadable. 
Now at last we have not a few plays which 
are both actable and readable. 

Sir James Barrie has at last been in- 
duced to allow his delightful comedy 
“ Quality Street ” to appear in print. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has been tempted to 
publish a characteristically clever play, 
“The Divine Gift,” even before it has been 
‘performed in the theater. Three or four 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays are now issued 
in a single volume, which allows us to form 
a solider estimate of the value of his work 
as a playwright. Lady Gregory has recent- 
ly collected into a single volume half a 
dozen of her later pieces, in which she in- 
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terprets Irish life and Irish character with 
its commingled humor and pathos. Several 
of the tonic and astringent dramas of 
Bjornsen have recently been issued in Eng- 
lish; and we may now compare his con- 
tribution to the Scandinavian drama with 
that made by his austere compatriot, Ibsen 
—to whose international vogue we may 
attribute the discovery by many readers that 
a play could be perused with pleasure as 
well as with profit. 

From Scandinavia also we have had im- 
ported half a dozen of the morbid and dis- 
piriting pieces of Strindberg, a decadent 
egotist who took delight in proving to his 
own satisfaction that this is the worst of ali 
possible worlds. Over against this may be 
set the strangely exotic “ Yellow Jacket,” a 
Chinese story shown in accord with the 
conventions of the Chinese stage, so unlike 
those to which we are now accustomed in 
our picture-frame theaters, and so like those 
to which our Tudor ancestors were accus- 
tomed in the platform-stage plavhouses. 


HOW SHOULD A PLAY BE READ? 


Here, then, are half a score of volumes 
each containing one or more plays of very 
varying appeal and of very varying value. 
Here are all kinds of dramas for all sorts 
and conditions of readers. Other volumes 
of plays had preceded them on the shelves 
of our bookstores; and other volumes will 
follow. Perhaps the time has come for some 
expert to explain how new plays ought to 
be read so as to get the utmost profit out 
of them. Novels we all know how to read, 
but plays are not novels; and they make a 
different demand upon us. This may seem 
to some an unnecessary suggestion; and 
some may deny that there is any art of play- 
reading to be acquired. 

In the “William Henry Letters” of 
Mrs. Diaz, which delighted the boyhood 
days of many of us whose hair is now 
grayer or even whiter than it was then, a 
healthy and unabashed youngster does not 
understand why he has to go to dancing- 
school in order to gain ease of movement 
to learn how to enter a room. He 
protested that he did not see anything so 
very difficult in entering a room. 


I told ’em, “ Walk 


and 


right in 


Many of us would echo this frank out- 
burst; and yet not a few have profited by 
attendance at dancing-school, and have 


After 


thereby gained ease of movement. 
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all, is it so very easy to enter a room—to 
enter it as it ought to be entered? And is 
it really so very easy to read a play as it 
ought to be read? Is there no difference 
between reading a play and reading a 
novel? Was the late Richard Grant White 
justified in the response he gave to the letters 
he frequently received asking him how to 
read Shakespeare ? 

““ My answer,” the Shakespearian scholar 
asserted, “ would naturally be, the way to 
read Shakespeare is—to read him! The 
rest follows as a matter of course.” 

Yet White seemingly failed to find this 
answer, simple as it is, wholly satisfactory, 
for he proceeded to compose three careful 
essays, one after the other, in order to guide 
the footsteps of the novice who is about to 
explore the Shakespearian forest for the 
first time. The way to read Shakespeare 
is—to read him, of course. But how is 
Shakespeare to be read to the best advan- 
tage? How is any other playwright of the 
past to be read so that we may get out of 
the perusal the utmost that his plays may 
be made to yield? How are the dramatists 
of to-day to be read so as to derive from 
the reading as much as possible of the de- 
light and the stimulus we get when we see 
their plays acted ? 

To these questions there is only one an- 
swer. The best way to read a play is to 
read it as a play and not as a novel—that 
is, to read it with a deliberate desire to 
call up in the mind’s eye an actual per- 
formance; to read it with a lively imagina- 
tion which will help us to visualize the 
characters and to see them moving before 
us as they speak the words set down for 
them on the printed page. 





FULL STAGE DIRECTIONS NEEDED 


What a character says in a play is of 
first importance, of course, but almost 
equally important is how he said it, and 
how he looked when he said it, and what 
he did just before he said it and just after. 
Only less significant than what is spoken 
by one character is the way in which his 
utterance is received by the other characters. 
The author tells us what these other char- 
acters say and he may suggest what they 
do; and it is for the reader to round out 
these suggestions for himself, to color the 
outlines and to fill in the movement. It is 
for the reader to make “ an effort of imagi- 
native sympathy,” to use the apt phrase of 
the late Sir Richard Jebb. 


In this effort he ought to be sustained by 
the author, who should supply all possible 
aid to the imagination. No playwright has 
any right to phrase his stage directions in 
the old-fashioned shorthand _ technical 
phrases of the so-called “ acting editions.” 
He must eschew the outworn method of 
recording stage business: 


Enter Mary R. U. E. as John exits door in 


flat L. 


This is all well enough in plays printed 
from the prompt-book for the benefit of 
actors,” professional or amateur. For the 
reader, it is the abomination of desolation. 
What the reader wants, what the reader 
needs, is a simple but clear statement of the 
action which necessarily accompanies the 
dialogue, unencumbered by technicalities. 
With this statement as a basis, he can give 
free rein to his imagination; he can recon- 
struct the scenery; he can form a visual 
image of every character; he can move 
these characters about at will under pressure 
of the dialogue; he can give himself the 
pleasure of a special performance for his 
sole profit. 

No modern playwright has paid more 
attention to the wants of the reader than 
Mr. Shaw. The stage directions of his 
plays are quite as amusing as the dialogue 
itself. And in the main these stage direc- 
tions are helpful to the reader; they aid him 
to visualize a performance; they stimulate 
him to the needful effort of imaginative 
sympathy. 

Yet even with the assistance of directions 
as lively as those to be found in Mr. Shaw’s 
plays, the task of the reader is not easy. 
The art of visualizing a play is, as Steven- 
son declared, comparable to the art of read- 
ing a score—that is, of procuring for our- 
selves the pleasure of an orchestral concert 
by studying the composer’s complete in- 
structions to the performers of the several 
instruments. Probably the reader of a 
musical score is called upon for a more 
difficult feat than the reader of a play. Cer- 
tainly the ability to visualize a performance 
by the aid of the printed page is one which 
can be acquired more or less by any one 
who resolutely cultivates the art. And the 
attempt to visualize, even if it is only partly 
successful, is well worth while, for it en- 
ables us to enrich our solitary perusal in 
our own home with not a little of the specific 
pleasure for which we go to the crowded 
theater. 
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XXIV (continued ) 


A S the thunder boomed and died away, 


Madeline reflected with surprise 
upon Stewart’s admission that he 
was afraid. Something in his face had 


made her ask him what she considered a 
foolish question. His reply amazed her. 
She loved a storm. Why should he fear it 
—he, with whom she could not associate 
fear? 

“ How strange! 
in many storms?’ 

A smile that was only a gleam flitted over 
his dark face. 

“In hundreds of them—by day with the 
cattle stampeding; at night alone on the 
mountain, with the pines crashing and the 
rocks rolling; in flood on the desert.” 

“It’s not only the lightning, then?” she 


Have you not been out 


’ 


asked. 
“No. All the storm.” 
Madeline felt that if this iron-nerved 


man feared a storm, there must be some- 
thing about a storm to fear. And suddenly, 
as the ground quaked under her horse’s feet, 
and all the sky grew black, crisscrossed 
with flaming streaks, and between thunder- 
ous reports there was a strange, hollow roar 
sweeping down upon her, she realized how 
small’ was her knowledge of the mighty 
forces of nature. Then, with that per- 
versity of character of which she herself 
was conscious, she was humble, submissive, 
reverent, and even fearful while she gloried 
in the grandeur of the cloud-shadowed 
crags and canons, the stupendous strife of 
sound, the wonderful, driving lances of 
white fire. 

With blacker gloom and deafening roar 
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came the rain. It was a cloudburst. It 
was like water tumbling down 

For long Madeline sat her horse, her 
head bent to the pelting rain. When its 
force lessened, and she heard Stewart call 
for all to follow, she looked up to see that 
he was starting once more. She shot a 
glimpse at Dorothy, and as quickly glanced 
away. Dorothy, who would not wear a hat 
suitable for inclement weather, nor one of 
the sticky yellow slickers, was a drenched 
and disheveled spectacle. 

Madeline did not trust herself to look at 
the other girls. It was enough to hear their 
lament; so she turned her horse into Stew- 
art’s trail. 

XXV 

Giap indeed was Madeline to be lifted 
off her horse beside a roaring fire, and to 
see steaming pots upon red-hot coals. Ex- 
cept about her shoulders, which had been 
protected by the slicker, she was wringing 
wet. The Mexican women came quickly 
to help her change in a tent near by, but 
Madeline preferred for the moment to warm 
her numb feet and hands, and to watch the 
spectacle of her arriving friends. 

Dorothy plumped off her saddle into the 
arms of several waiting cowboys. She 
could scarcely walk. Far removed in ap- 
pearance was she from her usual stylish 
self. Her face was hidden by a limp and 
lopsided hat. From under the disheveled 
brim came a plaintive moan: 

“Q-h-h! what an awful ride!” 

Mrs. Beck was in worse condition; she 
had to be taken off her horse. 

“T’m paralyzed—I’m a wreck. 
get a roller-chair!” 


Bobby, 
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Bobby was solicitous and willing, but 
there were no roller-chairs. 

Florence dismounted easily, and but for 
her mass of hair, wet and tumbling, would 
have been taken for a handsome cowboy. 

Edith Wayne had stood the physical 
strain of the ride better than Dorothy; how- 
ever, as her mount had been rather small, 
she had been more at the mercy of cactus 
and brush. Her habit hung in tatters. 

Helen had preserved a remnant of style 
as well as of pride, and perhaps a little 
strength; but her face was white, her eyes 
were big, and she limped. 

“Majesty!” she exclaimed. “What did 
you want to do to us—kill us outright or 
make us homesick?” 

Of all of them, however, Ambrose’s wife, 
Christine, the little French maid, had 
suffered the most in that ‘long ride. She 
was unaccustomed to horses. Ambrose had 
to carry her into the big tent. 

Florence persuaded Madeline to leave 
the fire. When they went in with the others, 
Dorothy was wailing because her wet boots 
would not come off, Mrs. Beck was weeping 
and trying to direct a Mexican woman to 
unfasten her bedraggled dress, and there 
was general pandemonium. 

“Warm clothes—hot drinks and grub— 
warm blankets!” rang out Stewart’s sharp 
order. 

Then, with Florence helping the Mexi- 
can women, it was not long before Madeline 
and the feminine side of the party were 
comfortable, except for the weariness and 
aches that only rest and sleep could al- 
leviate. 

Neither fatigue nor pains, however, nor 
the strangeness of being packed sardinelike 
under canvas, nor the how]s of coyotes kept 
Madeline’s guests from stretching out with 
long, grateful sighs, and one by one drop- 
ping into deep slumber. Madeline whis- 
pered a little to Florence, and laughed with 
her once or twice; and then the light flick- 
ering on the canvas faded and her eyelids 
closed. Darkness and roar of camp-fire, 
low voices of men, thump of horses’ hoofs, 
coyote serenade, the sense of warmth and 
sweet rest—all drifted away. 


When she awakened, shadows of swaying 
branches moved on the sunlit canvas above 
her. She heard the ringing strokes of an 
ax, but no other sound from outside. Slow, 
regular breathing attested to the deep slum- 
bers of her tent-comrades. 
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Presently she observed that Florence was 
missing from the number. Madeline rose 
and peeped out between the flaps. 

An exquisitely beautiful scene surprised 
and enthralled her gaze. She saw a level 
space, green with long grass, bright with 
flowers, dotted with groves of graceful pines 
and spruces, reaching to superb crags, ros" 
and golden in the sunlight. Eager to get 
out where she could enjoy an unrestricted 
view, she searched for her pack, found it 
in a corner, and then hurriedly and quietly 
dressed. 

Her favorite wolfhounds, Russ and Tar- 
tar, were asleep before the door, where they 
had been chained. She awakened them and 
loosened them, thinking the while that it 
must have been Stewart who had chained 
them near her. Close at hand, also, was a 
cowboy’s bed, rolled up in a tarpaulin. 

The cool air, fragrant with pine and 
spruce and some subtle nameless tang, 
sweet and tonic, made Madeline stand erect 
and breathe slowly and deeply. It was like 
drinking a magic draft. She felt in her 
blood something that quickened its flow. 

Turning to look in the other direction, 
beyond the tent, she saw the remnants of 
last night’s temporary camp, and farther on 
a grove of beautiful pines, from which 
came the sharp ring of the ax. Wider gaze 
took in a wonderful park, not only sur- 
rounded by lofty crags, but full of crags of 
lesser height, many lifting their heads from 
dark-green groves of trees. The morning 
sun, not yet above the eastern elevations, 
sent its rosy and golden shafts in between 
the towering rocks to tip the pines. 

Madeline, with the hounds beside her, 
walked through the nearest grove. The 
ground was soft and springy and brown 
with pine-needles. Then she saw that a 
clump of trees had prevented her from see- 
ing the most striking part of this natural 
park. The cowboys had selected a camp- 
site where they would have the morning 
sun and afternoon shade. Several tents and 
flys were already up; there was a huge 
lean-to made of spruce boughs; cowboys 
were busy round several camp-fires. Piles 
of packs lay covered with tarpaulins, and 
beds were rolled up under the trees. This 
space was a kind of rolling meadow, with 
isolated trees here and there, and other 
trees in aisles and circles; and it mounted 
up in low grassy banks to great towers of 
stone five hundred feet high. From under 
a mossy cliff, huge and green and cool, 

















bubbled a full, clear spring. Wild flowers 
fringed its banks. Out in the meadow the 
horses were knee-deep in grass that waved 
in the morning breeze. 

For a few days the prevailing features of 
camp life for Madeline’s guests were sleep 
and rest. Dorothy Coombs slept through 
twenty-four hours, and then was so difficult 
to awaken that for a while her friends were 
alarmed. Helen almost fell asleep while 
eating and talking. 

The men were more visibly affected by 
the mountain air than the women. Castle- 
ton, however, would not succumb to the 
strange drowsiness while he had a chance 
to prowl around with a gun. 

This languorous spell disappeared pres- 
ently, and then the days were full of life 
and action. Mrs. Beck and Bobby and 
Boyd, however, did not go in for anything 
very strenuous. Edith Wayne, too, pre- 
ferred to walk through the groves or sit 
upon a grassy promontory that commanded 
a wide view over the western foot-hills. It 
was Helen and Dorothy who wanted to ex- 
plore the crags and cafions; and when they 
could not get the others to accompany them 
they went alone, giving the cowboy guides 
many a long climb. 

Necessarily, of course, Madeline and her 
guests were now thrown much in company 
with the cowboys; and the party grew to 
be like one big family. Her friends not 
only adapted themselves admirably to the 
situation, but came to revel in it. As for 
Madeline, she saw that outside of a cer- 
tain proclivity to be gallant and on dress 
parade, and alive to possibilities of fun 
and excitement, the cowboys were not great- 
ly different from what they were at all 
times. If there was a leveling process 
here, it was made by her friends coming 
down to meet the Westerners. 

Madeline found the situation one of keen 
interest. If before she had cared to study 
her cowboys, now, with the contrasts 
afforded by her guests, she felt by turns 
amused and mystified and perplexed and 
saddened, and then again subtly pleased. 

Monty Price, once he had overcome his 
shyness, became a source of delight to 
Madeline, and, for that matter, to every- 
body. Monty had suddenly discovered that 
he was a success among the ladies. Either 


he was exalted to heroic heights by this 

knowledge, or he made it appear so. 
Dorothy Coombs had been his undoing, 

but, in justice to her, Madeline believed her 
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innocent. Dorothy thought Monty hideous 
to look at, and accordingly, if he had been 
a hero a hundred times, and had saved a 
hundred poor little babies’ lives, he could 
not have interested her. Monty followed 
her around, reminding her, she told Made- 
line, of a little adoring dog one moment and 
the next of a huge, devouring gorilla. 

Nels and Nick stalked at Helen’s heels 
like grenadiers on duty; and if she as much 
as dropped her glove they almost came to 
blows to see who should pick it up. 

In a way, Castleton was the best feature 
of the camping-party. He was an absurd- 
looking little man, but his abilities were at 
tremendous odds with what might have been 
expected of him from his looks. He could 
ride, tramp, climb, shoot. He liked to help 
around the camp, and the cowboys could not 
keep him from it. He had an insatiable 
desire to do things that were new to him. 

The cowboys played innumerable tricks 
upon him, not one of which he ever dis- 
covered. He was serious, slow in speech 
and action, and absolutely imperturbable. 

Presently the cowboys began to under- 
stand him, and then to like him. When 
they liked a man, it meant something. 
Madeline had been sorry more than once 
to see how little the cowboys chose to speak 
to Boyd Harvey. With Castleton, however, 
they actually became friends. They did 
not know it, and certainly such a thing never 
occurred to him; all the same, it was a fact. 
And it grew solely out of the truth that the 
Englishman was manly in the only way in 
which cowboys interpreted manliness. 

When, after innumerable attempts, he 
succeeded in throwing the diamond - hitch 
on a packhorse, they began to respect him. 
He needed only one more accomplishment 
to claim their hearts, and he kept trying 
that—to ride a bucking bronco. 

One of the cowboys had a bronco that 
they called Devil. Every day for a week 
Devil threw the Englishman all over the 
park, ruined his clothes, bruised him, and 
finally kicked him. Then the cowboys 
solicitously tried to make Castleton give 
up; and this was remarkable enough, for 
the spectacle of an English lerd on a buck- 
ing bronco was one that any Westerner 
would have ridden a thousand miles to see. 

Whenever Devil threw Castleton, the 
cowboys went into spasms; but Castleton 
did not know the meaning of the word fail, 
and there came a day when Devil could not 
throw him. Then it was a singular sight 
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to see the men line up to shake hands with 
the cool Englishman. Even Stewart, who 
had watched from-the background, came 
forward with a warm and pleasant smile 
on his dark face. 

When Castleton went to his tent there 
was much characteristic cowboy talk, and 
this time vastly different from the former 
persitlage. 

“Well!” ejaculated Monty Price, who 
seemed to be the most amazed and elated 
of them all. “ Thet’s the fust Englishman 
I ever seen! He’s orful deceivin’ to look 
at, but I know now why England rules the 
world. Jest take a peek at thet bronco! 
His spirit is broke. Rid by a leetle English 
dook no bigger’n a grasshopper! Fellers, 
if it hain’t dawned on you yit, let Monty 
Price give you a hunch. There’s no flies 
on Castleton. Ill bet a million steers to 
a rawhide rope thet next he'll be throwin’ 
a gun as good as Nels! ” 

It was a distinct pleasure for Madeline 
to realize that she liked Castleton all the 
better for the traits brought out so forcibly 
by his association with the cowboys. On 
the other hand, she liked the cowboys better 
for something in them that contact with 
Easterners brought out. This was especially 
true in Stewart’s case. She had been wholly 
wrong when she imagined that he would fall 
an easy victim to Dorothy's eyes and Helen’s 
lures. He was kind, helpful, courteous, and 
watchful; but he had no sentiment. He did 
not see Dorothy’s charms or feel Helen’s 
fascination. 

So it came about that Madeline uncon- 
sciously admitted the cowboy to a place in 
her mind never occupied by any other. She 
thought of a reason for his indifference to 
the other women; but she drove the ama- 
zing and strangely disturbing thought from 
her. Nevertheless, as she was human, she 
could not help enjoying the discomfiture of 
the two coquettes. 

Moreover, from this thought of Stewart, 
and the watchfulness growing out of it, she 
discovered more about him. He was not 
happy. He often paced up and down the 
grove at night; he sometimes absented him- 
self from camp during the afternoon when 
Nels and Nick and Monty were there; he 
was alwavs watching the trails, as if he 
expected to see some one come riding up. 
He alone of the cowboys did not indulge 
in the fun and talk around the camp-fire. 
He remained preoccupied and sad, and was 
alwavs looking away into the distance. 
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Madeline had a strange sense of his 
guardianship over her; and, remembering 
Don Carlos, she imagined that he was 
anxious about his charge, and, indeed, about 
the safety of all the party. 

But if he feared possible visits from 
wandering guerrillas, why did he abseut 
himself from camp? Suddenly into Madc- 
line’s inquisitive mind there flashed a re- 
membrance of the dark-eyed Mexican girl, 
Bonita, who had never been heard of since 
that night when she rode Stewart's big horse 
out of El Cajon. Perhaps Stewart had a 
rendezvous in the mountains, and these 
lonely journeys of his were to meet Bonita. 

With the idea, hot blood flamed into 
Madeline’s cheek. Then she was amazed 
at her own feelings—amazed because her 
swiftest succeeding thought was to deny the 
charge—amazed that its conception had fired 
her cheek with shame. She was swayed by 
a strong pride, and her instinctive woman’s 
faith told her that Stewart could not stoop 
to such dishonor. She reproached herself 
for having momentarily thought of it. 

A favorite lounging spot of Madeline’s 
was a shaded niche under the lee of crags 
facing the east. Here the outlook was en- 
tirely different from that on the western 
side. It was not red and white and glaring, 
nor so changeable that it taxed the atten- 
tion. This eastern view was one of the 
mountains and valleys, where, to be sure, 
there were arid patches, but the restful 
green of pine and fir was there. 

Here, in the shade of afternoon, Made- 
line and Edith would often lounge under a 
low-branched tree. Seldom did they talk 
much, for the place was dreamy with the 
strange spell of this mountain fastness. 
There were a smoky haze in the valleys, 
a fleecy cloud resting over the peaks, a sail- 
ing eagle in the blue sky, silence that was 
the unbroken silence of the wild heights, 
and a soft wind laden with incense of pine. 

One afternoon, however, Edith appeared 
prone to talk seriously. 

“ Majesty, I must go home soon. I can- 
not stay out here forever. Are you going 
back with me?’ 

“Well, perhaps,” replied Madeline 
thoughtfully. “I have considered it. I 
shall have to visit home some time; but this 
summer mother and father are going to 
Europe.” 

“Majesty Hammond, do you intend to 
spend the rest of your life in this wilder- 


ness?” asked Edith bluntly. 
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Madeline was silent. 
“Oh, it is glorious! Don’t misunder- 
stand me, dear,” went on Edith earnestly, 
as she laid her hand on Madeline’s. “ This 
trip has been a revelation.to me. I did 
not tell you, Majesty, that I was ill when 
I arrived. Now I’m well—so well! Look 
at Helen, too. Why, she was a ghost when 
we got here, and now she is brown and 
strong and beautiful. If it were for nothing 
else than this wonderful gift of health, I 
should love the West. But I have come to 
love it for other things—even spiritual 
things. Majesty, I have been studying you. 
I see and feel what this life has made of 
you. When I came, I wondered at your 
strength, your virility, vour serenity, your 
happiness. I wondered at the causes of 
such a change. Now I know. You were 
sick of idleness, sick of uselessness, if not 
of society—sick of the horrible noises and 
smells and contacts one can no longer escape 
in the cities. I am sick of all that, too, 
and I could tell you of many women of our 
kind who suffer in a like manner. You 
have done what many of us want to do, 
but have not the courage. I can see the 
splendid difference you have made in your 
life. I think I should have discovered, even 
if your brother had not told me, what good 
you have done to the Mexicans and cattle- 
men of your range. Then you have work 
to do. That is a great cause of your hap- 
piness, is it not? Tell me. Tell me some- 
thing of what it means to you! ” 

“ Work, of course, has much to do with 
any one’s happiness,” replied Madeline. 
“No one can be happy who has no work. 
As regards myself, for the rest, I can hardly 
tell you. I have never tried to put it in 
words. Frankly, I believe, if I had not had 
money I could not have found such con- 
tentment here. That is not in any sense a 
judgment against the West. But if I had 
been poor I could not have bought and 
maintained my ranch. Stillwell tells me 
there are many larger ranches than mine, 
but none just like it. Then I am almost 
paying my expenses out of my business. 
Think of that! My income, instead of 
being wasted, is mostly saved. I think— 
I hope—that I am useful. I have been of 
some little good to the Mexicans, and have 
eased the hardships of a few cowboys. For 
the rest, my life seems like a kind of dream. 
Of course, my ranch and range and cow- 
boys are real. If I were to tell you how I 
feel about them, it would simply be a story 
8 
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of how Madeline Hammond sees the West. 
All these things are true to the West. It 
is I who am strange, and what I feel for 
them may be strange, too. Edith, hold to 
your own impressions! ” 

“But, Majesty, my impressions have 
changed. At first I did not like the wind, 
the dust, the sun, the endless open stretches; 
but now I do like them. Where once I saw 
only terrible wastes of barren ground, now 
I see beauty and something noble. ‘Then, 
at first, your cowboys struck me as dirty, 
rough, loud, crude, savage, all that was 
primitive. I did not want them near me. 
I imagined them callous, hard men, their 
only joys a carouse with their kind. But 
I was wrong. The dirt was only dust, and 
this desert dust is clean. They are still 
rough, loud, crude, and savage in my eyes, 
but with a difference. They are natural 
men. Monty Price is one of nature’s noble- 
men. Nels is a joy—a simple, sweet, kind- 
ly, quiet man whom some woman should 
have loved. What would not love have 
meant to him? He told me that no woman 
ever loved him, except his mother, and he 
lost her when he was ten. Every man ought 
to be loved—especially such a man as Nels. 
Somehow his gun record does not impress 
me. I never could believe he killed a man. 
Then take your foreman, Stewart. He is 
a cowboy, the same as the others; but he 
has education and some of the graces we 
are in the habit of saying make a gentle- 
man. Stewart is a strange fellow, just like 
this strange country. He’s a man, Majesty, 
and I admire him. So you see my im- 
pressions are developing with my stay out 
here! ” 

“ Edith, I am so glad you told me that! ’ 
replied Madeline warmly. 

“TI like the country and I like the 
men,’ went on Edith. “ One reason I want 
to go home soon is because I am discon- 
tented enough at home now, without falling 
in love with the West. For, of course, 
Majesty, I would, I could not live per- 
manently out here. And that brings me to 
my point. Admitting all the beauty and 
charm and wholesomeness and good of this 
wonderful country, still it is no place for 
you, Madeline Hammond. You have your 
position, your wealth, your name, your 
family. You must marry. You must have 
children. You must not give up all that 
for a quixotic idea of life in a wilderness.” 

“T am convinced, Edith, that I shall live 
here—all the rest of my life.” 
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“ Majesty, I don’t wish to preach, but I 
promised your mother I would talk to you. 
And the truth is I hate—I hate what I’m 
saying. I envy you your courage and wis- 
com. I know you have refused to marry 
Boyd Harvey. I could see that in his face. 
I believe you will refuse Castleton. Whom 
will you marry? What possible chance is 
there for a woman of your position to 
marry out here? What in the world will 
become of you?” 

“ Ouien sabe?” replied Madeline, with 
a smile that was almost sad. 


Not so many hours after this conver- 
sation with Edith, Madeline sat with Boyd 
Harvey upon the grassy promontory over- 
looking the west, and she listened once 
again to his suave courtship. Suddenly she 
turned to him and said: 

“ Boyd, if I married you, would you be 
willing—nay, glad—to spend the rest of 
your life here in the West? ” 

“ Majesty!” he exclaimed. 

There was amazement in the voice usually 
so even and so well modulated—amazement 
in the handsome face usually so indifferent. 
Her question had startled him. She saw 
him look down the iron-gray cliffs, over the 
barren slopes and cedared ridges, beyond 
the cactus - covered foot - hills to the grim 
and ghastly desert. Just then, with its red 
veils of sunlit dust-clouds, its illimitable 
waste of ruined and upheaved earth, it was 
a sinister spectacle. 

“No,” he replied, with a tinge of shame 
in his cheek. 

Madeline said no more, nor did he speak. 
She was spared the pain of refusing him, 
and she imagined that he would never ask 
her again. There were both relief and re- 
gret in the conviction. Humiliated lovers 
seldom make good friends. 

It was impossible not to like Boyd 
Harvey. The thought of that, and why 
she could not marry him, concentrated her 
unsatisfied mind upon the man. She looked 
at him and she thought of him. 

He was handsome, young, rich, well- 
born, pleasant, cultivated—he was all that 
made a gentleman of his class. If he had 
any vices, she had not heard of them. She 
knew he had no thirst for drink, no craze 
for gambling. He was considered a very 
desirable and eligible young man. Made- 
line admitted all this. 

Then she thought of things that were 
perhaps exclusively her own strange ideas. 
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Boyd Harvey’s white skin did not tan even 
in this Southwestern sun and wind. His 
hands were whiter than her own, and as soft. 
They were really beautiful, and she remem- 
bered what care he took of them. They 
were a proof that he never worked. His 
frame was tall, graceful, elegant. It did 
not bear evidence of ruggedness. 

He had never indulgea in any sport more 
strenuous than yachting. He hated effort 
and activity. He rode horseback very lit- 
tle, disliked any but moderate motoring, 
spent much time in Newport and Europe, 
never walked when he could help it, and 
had no ambition, unless it were to pass the 
days pleasantly. If he ever had any sons, 
they would be like him—only a generation 
nearer the inevitable extinction of his race. 

Madeline returned to camp in just the 
mood to make a sharp, deciding contrast. 
It happened—fatefully, perhaps—that the 
first man she saw was Stewart. He had 
just ridden into camp, and as she came up 
he explained that he had gone down to the 
ranch for the important mail about which 
she had expressed anxiety. 

“ Down and back in one day? 
claimed. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ It wasn’t so bad.” 

“ But why did you not send one of the 
boys and let him make the regular two- 
day trip?” 

“You were worried about your mail,” 
he answered briefly, as he delivered it. 

Then he bent to examine the fetlocks of 
his weary horse. 

It was midsummer now, Madeline re- 
flected, and exceedingly hot and dusty on 
the lower trail. Stewart had ridden down 
the mountain and back again in twelve 
hours. Probably no horse in the outfit, 
except his big black, or Majesty, could 
have stood that trip. 

Stewart looked as if he had spared the 
horse his weight on many a mile of that 
rough ascent. His boots were evidence of 
it. His heavy flannel shirt, wet through 
with perspiration, adhered closely to his 
shoulders and arms, so that every ripple 
of muscle plainly showed. His face was 
black, except round the temples and fore- 
head, where it was bright red. Drops of 
sweat, running from his blackened hands, 
dripped to the ground. 

He got up from examining the lame foot 
and threw off the saddle. The black horse 
snorted and lunged for the watering-pool. 
Stewart let him drink a little, then with 
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iron arms dragged him away. In this 
action the man’s lithe, powerful form im- 
pressed Madeline with a wonderful sense 
of muscular force. His wrist was bare; his 
big, strong hand, first clutching the horse’s 
mane, then patting his neck, had a bruised 
knuckle, and one finger was bound up. 
That hand expressed as much gentleness 
and thoughtfulness for the horse as it had 
strength to drag him back from too much 
drinking at that dangerous moment. 

Stewart was a combination of fire, 
strength, and action. These attributes 
seemed to cling about him. There was some- 
thing vital and compelling in his presence. 
Worn and spent and drawn as he was after 
his tremendous ride, he thrilled Madeline 
with his potential youth, his unused vitality, 
his promise of things still to be—red-blood- 
ed deeds, both of flesh and spirit. In him 
she saw the strength of his forefathers un- 
impaired. 

He was only a cowboy; but the life in 
him was marvelously significant. The dust, 
the dirt, the sweat, the soiled clothes, the 
bruised and bandaged hand, the brawn and 
bone—these things were not despised by the 
knights of ancient days, nor by modern 
women whose eyes shed soft light upon 
coarse and bloody toilers. 

Madeline Hammond compared the cul- 
ured man of the East with the uncultured 
man of the West; and that comparison was 
» last parting regret for her old standards. 

XXVI 

One day, while out walking alone, Made- 
line followed a dim trail winding among 
the rocks. It was the middle of a summer 
afternoon, and all about her were shadows 
of the crags crossing the sunlit patches. 
The quiet was undisturbed. 

She went on and on, not blind to the 
fact that she was perhaps going too far 
from camp, but risking it because she was 
way back, and because she en- 





sure of her 


joved the wild, craggy recesses, which were 
new to her. Finally she came out upon 


a bank that broke abruptly into a beautiful 
little glade. Here she sat down to rest 
before undertaking the return trip. 
Suddenly Russ, the keener of the wolf- 
hounds, raised his head and_ growled. 
Madeline feared he might have scented a 
mountain-lion or wildcat. She quieted him 
and carefully looked around. On each side 
was an irregular line of massive blocks of 
stone that had weathered from the crags. 
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The little glade was open and grassy, with 
here a pine-tree, there a boulder. The out- 
let seemed to go down into a wilderness of 
canons and ridges. 

Looking in this direction, Madeline saw 
the slight, dark figure of a woman coming 
stealthily along under the pines. Madeline 
was amazed, and then a little frightened, 
for that stealthy walk from tree to tree was 
suggestive of secrecy, if nothing worse. 

Presently the woman was joined by a tall 
man carrying a package, which he gave to 
her. They came on up the glade and ap- 
peared to be talking earnestly. In another 
moment Madeline recognized Stewart. 

She had no greater feeling of surprise 
than had at first been hers; but for the next 
moment she scarcely thought at all—merely 
watched the couple approaching. In a flash 
came back her former curiosity as to Stew- 
art’s strange absences from camp; and then, 
with the return of her doubt of him, she 
recognized the woman. 

Che small, dark head, the brown face, 
the big eyes, as Madeline now saw distinct- 
lv, belonged to the Mexican girl Bonita. 
Stewart had met her there. This was the 
secret of his lonely trips, taken ever since 
he had come to work for Madeline. This 
secluded glade was a rendezvous. He had 
her hidden there. 

Quietly Madeline arose, with a gesture 
to the dogs, and went back along the trail 
toward camp. Succeeding her surprise was 
a feeling of sorrow that Stewart’s regenera- 
tion had not been complete. Sorrow gave 
place to insufferable disgust, for while she 
had been romancing about this cowboy, 
dreaming of her good influence over him, 
he had still been base. 

Stewart had been nothing to her, she 
thought, vet she had been proud of him. 
She tried to reconsider the thing, to be fair 
to him, when every instinctive tendency was 
to expel him from her thoughts. Her effort 
at sympathy, at extenuation, failed utterly 
before her pride. Exerting her will-power, 
she dismissed Stewart from her mind. 

Madeline did not think of him again till 
late that afternoon, when, as she was leav- 
ing her tent to join several of her guests, he 
appeared suddenly in her path. 

“Miss Hammond, I saw your tracks 
down the trail,” he began eagerly, but his 
easy and natural. ‘I’m think- 
ing—well, maybe you got an idea—” 

* T do not wish for an explanation,” inter- 
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rupted Madeline. 
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Stewart gave a slight start. His manner 
had a semblance of the old cool audacity. 
As he looked down at her, it subtly 
changed. 

What effrontery, Madeline thought, to 
face her before her guests with any explana- 
tion of his conduct! She stood there, out- 
wardly cold, serene, with level, haughty 
eyes upon Stewart; but inwardly she was 
burning with rage and shame. 

“I’m sure not going to have you 
think—” he began passionately, but he 
broke off, and a slow, dull crimson blotted 
over the healthy red-brown of his neck and 
cheeks. 

“What you do or think, Stewart, is no 
concern of mine except where it interferes 
with your service to me; and that is no 
longer desirable.” 

Madeline had not intended to go so far; 
but with the liberation of word after word, 
that strange inward flame grew into hot 
rage. It drove her to cold speech. Her 
sympathy, her kindness, were dead. For 
the first time in her life she was passionately 
furious; and because of that, and the ab- 
sence of any adequate reason for it, she was 
consumed by shame. She betrayed nothing, 
however, except well-controlled anger; it 
was as if she were dismissing a servant who 
had failed in duty. 

“ Miss—Miss Hammond! You won’t— 
discharge me?” faltered Stewart. The 
crimson receded from his face, leaving it 
pale. His eyes were appealing. They had 
a kind of timid look that struck Madeline 
even in her anger. “ You won’t—dis- 
charge me? ” 

“IT no longer desire your services,” she 
replied coldly. 

He took a step forward, and reached out 
with his hand, open-palmed, in a gesture 
that was humble, yet held a certain dignity. 

“ But listen. Never mind now what you 
—you think about me. There’s a good 
Treason—” 

“T have no wish to hear your reason.” 

“ But you ought to,” he persisted. 

“ Sir!” 

Stewart underwent another swift change. 
He started violently. A dark tide shaded 
his face and a glitter leaped to his eyes. 
He took two long strides—loomed over her. 

“I’m not thinking about myself,” he 
thundered. “ Will you listen? ” 

“No!” she replied, and now there was 
passion as well as freezing hauteur in her 


voice, 


With a slight gesture of dismissal, un- 
mistakable in its finality, she turned her 
back upon him. Then she joined her 
guests. 

With fierce suddenness Stewart leaped at 
his black horse and dragged him to where 
his saddle lay. With one pitch he tossed 
the saddle upon the horse’s back. His strong 
hands flashed at girths and straps. Every 
action was swift, decisive, fierce. Bound- 
ing for his bridle, which hung over a bush, 
he ran against a cowboy, who awkwardly 
tried to avoid the onslaught. , 

“ Get out of my way!” he yelled. 

Then with the same savage haste he 
adjusted the bridle on his horse. 

“Mebbe you better hold on a minute, 
Gene, ole feller,” said Monty Price. 

“ Monty, do you want me to brain you? ” 
said Stewart, with a short, hard ring in 
his voice. 

“ Considerin’ the high class of my brains, 
I oughter be real careful to keep ’em,”’ re- 
plied Monty. “ You can betcher life, Gene, 
I ain’t goin’ to git in front of you. But I 
jest says—listen! ” 

Stewart raised his dark face. Everybody 
listened. And everybody heard the rapid 
beat of a horse’s hoofs. The sun had set, 
but the park was light. Nels appeared 
down the trail, and his horse was running. 
In another moment he was in the circle, 
pulling his bay back to a sliding halt. He 
leaped off abreast of Stewart. 

Madeline saw and felt a difference in 
Nels’s presence. 

“ What’s up, Gene? ” he queried sharply. 

“ Fired! ” replied Stewart thickly. 

His black horse began to stamp as Stew- 
art grasped bridle and mane, and kicked 
the stirrup round. Nels’s long arm shot out 
and his hand fell upon Stewart, holding him 
down. 

“Fired! Shore I’m sorry,” said Nels 
slowly. ‘“ Then you was goin’ to hit the 
trail? ” 

“Tam going to. Let go, Nels.” 

“ Shore you ain’t goin’, Gene! ” 

“Let go!” cried Stewart, as he wrestled 
free. 

“ What’s wrong? ” asked Nels, lifting his 
hand again. 

“Man, don’t touch me! ” 

Nels stepped back instantly. He seemed 
to become aware of the other’s wild passion. 
Again Stewart moved to mount. 

“ Nels, don’t make me forget we’ve been 
friends,” he said. 
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“Shore I ain’t fergettin’,” replied Nels. 
‘An’ I resign my job right here an’ now! ” 

His strange speech checked the mounting 
cowboy. Stewart stepped down from the 
stirrup. The hard faces of the two cow- 
boys were still and cold, while their eyes 
locked glances. 

Madeline was as much startled by Nels’s 
speech as Stewart. Quick to note a change 
in these men, she now sensed one that was 
unfathomable. 

* Resign? ” questioned Stewart. 

“Shore. What'd you think I’d do under 
circumstances sich as has come up?” 

* But see here, Nels, I won’t stand for it.” 

‘“You’re not my boss no more, an’ I ain't 
heholden to Miss Hammond, neither. I’m 
my own boss, an’ I'll do as I please.” Nels’s 
words were at variance with the meaning in 
his face. “Gene, you sent me on a little 
scout down in the mountains, didn’t you? ” 
he continued. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Stewart, with a 
new sharpness in his voice. 

“Wal, you was so good an’ right in 
your figgerin’, as opposed to mine, thet I’m 
sick with admirin’ of you. If you hedn’t 
sent me—wal, I’m_ reckonin’ somethin’ 
might hev happened. As it is, we’re shore 
up against a bad proposition! ” 

The effect of Nels’s words upon the cow- 
boys was significant. Stewart made a fierce 
and violent motion, terrible where his other 
motions had been but passionate. Monty 
leaped straight up into the air, in a sin- 
gular action as suggestive of surprise as it 
was of wild acceptance of some menace. 
ike a stalking giant, Nick Steele strode 
over to Nels and Stewart. The other cow- 
boys rose silently, without a word. 

Madeline and her guests, in a little group, 
watched and listened, unable to divine what 
all this strange talk and action meant. 

“ Hold on, Nels; they don’t need to hear 
it,’ said Stewart hoarsely, as he waved a 
hand toward Madeline’s silent group. 

“Wal, I’m sorry, but I reckon they'd as 
well know fust as last. Mebbe thet yearnin’ 
wish of Miss Helen’s fer somethin’ to hap- 
pen will come true. Shore I- 

“Cut out the joshin’,” rang out Monty’s 
strident voice. 

It had as decided an effect as any pre- 
ceding word or action. Perhaps it was the 
last thing needed to transform these men, 
doing unaccustomed duty as escorts of 
beautiful women, to their natural state as 
men of the wild. 
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“ Tell us what’s what,” said Stewart, cool 
and grim. 

* Don Carlos an’ his guerrillas are camp- 
in’ on the trails thet lead up here. They’ve 
got them trails blocked. By to-morrer they'll 
hev us corralled. Mebbe they mean to sur- 
prise us. He’s got a lot of greasers an’ out- 
laws, an’ they’re well armed. Now, what 
do they mean? You-all can figger it out 
to suit yourselves. Mebbe the don wants 
to pay a sociable call on our ladies. Mebbe 
his gang is some hungry, as usual. Mebbe 
they want to steal a few hosses, or anythin’ 
they can lay hands on. My idee is this, 
an’ mebbe it’s wrong. I long since sepa- 
rated from love with greasers. Thet black- 
faced Don Carlos has got a deep game. 
Chet two-bit of a revolution is hevin’ hard 
times. The rebels want American inter- 
vention. They'd stretch any point to make 
trouble. We're only ten miles from the 
border. Suppose them guerrillas got our 
crowd across thet border? The U. S. 
cavalry would foller. You-all know what 
thet’'d mean. Mebbe Don Carlos’s mind 
works thet way; mebbe it don’t. I reckon 
we'll know soon. An’ now, Stewart, what- 
ever the don’s game is, shore you’re the man 
to outfigger him. Mebbe it’s jest as well 
Miss Hammond fired you. An’ I resign my 
job, because I want to feel unbeholden to 
anybody. Shore it struck me long since thet 
the old days hed come back fer a little spell, 
an’ there I was trailin’ a promise not to hurt 


any greaser! ’ 
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STEWART took Nels, Monty, and Nick 
Steele out of ear-shot, and they evidently 
entered upon an earnest colloquy. Present- 
ly the other cowboys were called. They all 
talked more or less, but the deep voice of 
Stewart predominated over the others. Then 
the consultation broke up and the cowboys 
scattered. 

“ Rustle, you Indians! ” ordered Stewart. 

Madeline and her friends waited for 
some one to tell them what to do; but for 
a time the cowboys appeared to have for- 
gotten them. Some of the men ran off into 
the woods; others into the 
places, where they rounded up the horses 
and burros. Some spread tarpaulins upon 
the ground and began to select and roll 
small packs, evidently for hurried travel. 
Nels mounted his horse to ride down the 
trail. Monty and Nick Steele went off into 
the grove, leading their horses. Stewart 
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climbed up a steep jumble of stones be- 
tween two sections of low cliff behind the 
camp. 

Castleton offered to help the packers, but 
was curtly told that he would be in the way. 
Madeline’s friends all importuned her— 
was there real danger? Were the guerrillas 
coming? Would a start be made at once 
for the ranch? Why had the cowboys sud- 
denly become so different? Madeline an- 
swered as best she could, but her replies 


were only conjecture. Helen was in a 
white glow of excitement 
Soon cowboys appeared riding bare- 


backed horses, driving in others and the 
burros. Some of these horses were taken 
away and hidden in deep recesses between 
the crags. The string of burros was packed 
and sent off down the trail in charge of a 
cowboy. 

Nick Steele and Monty returned. Then 
Stewart appeared, clambering down the 
break between the cliffs. His next move 
was to order all the baggage belonging to 
Madeline and her guests taken up the cliff. 
This was strenuous toil, requiring the aid 
of lassoes to haul up the heavy bundles. 

“ Get ready to climb,” said Stewart, turn- 
ing to Madeline’s party. 

“ Where? ” asked Helen. 

He waved his hand at the ascent to be 


made. Exclamations of dismay followed 
his gesture. 
“Mr. Stewart—is there — danger?” 


asked Dorothy, and her voice trembled. 

This was the question Madeline had 
upon her lips, but she could not speak it. 

“No, there’s no danger,” replied Stew- 
art; “but we’re taking precautions we all 
agreed on as best.” 

Dorothy whispered that she believed 
Stewart lied. Castleton asked another 
question, and then Harvey followed suit. 
Mrs. Beck made a timid query. 

“Please keep quiet and do as you're 
told,” said Stewart bluntly. 

At this juncture, when the last of the 
baggage was being hauled up the cliff, 
Monty approached Madeline and removed 
his sombrero. His black face seemed the 
same, yet this was a vastly changed Monty. 

“ Miss Hammond, I’m givin’ notice I 
resign my job,” he said. 

“Monty! What do you mean? 
does Nels mean now, when 
threatens? ” 

“ We jest quit—thet’s all,” replied Monty 


tersely. 


What 


danger 
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Castleton jumped up from the log where 
he had been sitting, and his face was 
ominously red. 

“Mr. Price, does all this fuss mean we 
are to be robbed or attacked or abducted by 
a lot of ragamuffin guerrillas? ’ , 

“ You've called the bet.” 

Dorothy turned a very pale face toward 
Monty. 

“ Mr. Price—you wouldn’t—you couldn't 
desert us now—you and Mr. Nels? ” 
“ Desert you? ” asked Monty blankly. 

“ Yes, desert us—leave us when we may 
need you so much—with something dreadful 
coming! ” 

Monty uttered a short, hard laugh as he 
bent a strange look upon the girl. 

*“* Me an’ Nels is purty much scared, an’ 
we're goin’ to slope. Miss Dorothy, bein’ 
as we've rustled round so much, it sort o’ 
hurts us to see nice young gurls dragged off 
by the hair.” 

Dorothy uttered a little cry and then 
became hysterical. ; 

Castleton, for once, was fully aroused. 

“By Heaven, you and your partner are 
a couple of cowards! Where’s the courage 
that I’ve heard you boast of? ” 

Monty’s dark face expressed 
sarcasm. 

““ Dook, in my time I’ve seen some bright 
fellers, but you take the cake, figgerin’ me 
an’ Nels so correct! Say, dook, if you don’t 
git rustled off to Mexico an’ roped to a 
cactus-bush, you'll hev a swell story fer 
your English chums. Bah Jove! You'll 
tell °em how you seen two old-time gun- 
men run like scared jack-rabbits from a 
lot of greasers! Yes, you will, like—” 

“Monty, cut it out!” yelled Stewart, as 
he came hurriedly up. 

Monty slouched away, cursing to him- 
self. Madeline and Helen, assisted by 
Castleton, worked over Dorothy; and with 
some difficulty quieted her. Stewart passed 
several times without noticing them, and 
Monty, who had been so ridiculously eager 
to pay every little attention to Dorothy; did 
not see her at all. Rude it seemed: in 

Monty’s case more than that. Madeline 
hardly knew what to make of it. 

Stewart directed cowboys to go to the 
head of the open place in the cliff and let 
down lassoes. Then, with little waste of 
words, he urged the women toward this 
rough ladder of stones. 

“We want to hide you,” he said, when 
they demurred. “If the guerrillas come, 
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we'll tell them you’ve all gone down to the 
ranch. If we have to fight, you'll be safe 
up there.” 

Helen stepped boldly forward and let 
Stewart put the loop of a lasso round her 
and tighten it. He waved his hand to the 
cowboys above. 

“ Just walk up, now,” he directed Helen. 

It proved to be an easy, safe, and rapid 
means of scaling the steep passage. The 
men climbed up without assistance. Mrs. 
Beck, as usual, had hysteria; she half 
walked and was half dragged up. Stewart 
supported Dorothy. with one arm, while with 
the other he held to the lasso. Ambrose had 
to carry Christine. The Mexican women 
required no assistance. Edith Wayne and 
Madeline climbed last. 

Once up, Madeline saw a narrow bench, 
thick with shrubs and overshadowed by 
huge, leaning crags. There were holes in 
the rock and dark fissures leading back. It 
was a rough, wild place. Tarpaulins and 
bedding were then hauled up, and food and 


water. The cowboys spread comfortable 


beds in several of the caves, and told Made- 
line and her friends to be as quiet as pos- 
sible, not to make a light, and to sleep 
dressed, ready for travel at a moment's 


notice. 

After the cowboys had gone down, it was 
not a cheerful group left there in the darken- 
ing twilight. -Castleton prevailed upon 
them to eat. 

* This is simply great,” whispered Helen. 

“Oh, it’s awful!” moaned Dorothy. 
“It’s vour fault, Helen. You prayed for 
something to happen! ” 

“T believe it’s a horrid trick those cow- 
boys are playing, all because Madeline dis- 
charged that vile-tempered Stewart,” said 
Mrs. Beck. 

Madeline assured her friends that no 

trick was being played upon them, and that 
she deplored their discomfort and distress, 
ut felt no real alarm. She was more in- 
clined to evasive kindness here than to sin- 
cerity, for she had a decided uneasiness. 
lhe swift change in the manner and looks 
of her cowboys had been a shock to her. 
The last glance she had of Stewart’s face, 
stern, almost sad, and haggard with worry, 
remained to augment her foreboding. 

Darkness appeared to drop swiftly down; 
the coyotes began their haunting, mournful 
howls; the stars showed and grew brighter; 
the wind moaned through the tips of the 


pines. Castleton was r stless. He walked 
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to and fro before the overhanging shelf of 
rock, where his companions sat lamenting, 
and presently he went out to the ledge of 
the bench. 

The cowboys below had built a fire, and 
the light from it rose in a fan-shaped glow. 
Castleton’s little figure stood out black 
against the light. Curious and anxious 
also, Madeline joined him and peered down 
from the cliff. The distance was short, and 
occasionally she could distinguish a word 
spoken by the cowboys. They were uncon- 
cernedly cooking and eating. She marked 
the absence of Stewart and mentioned it to 
Castleton. Silently Castleton pointed al- 
most straight down, and there in the gloom 
stood Stewart with the two wolfhounds at 
his feet. 

Presently Nick Steele silenced the camp- 
fire circle by raising a warning hand. The 
cowboys bent their heads, listening. Made- 
line listened with all her might. She heard 
one of the hounds whine, then the faint 
beat of a horse’s hoofs. Nick spoke again 
and turned to his supper, while the other 
men seemed to slacken in attention. 

The beat of hoofs grew louder. It en- 
tered the grove, and then the circle of light. 
The rider was Nels. He dismounted, and 
the sound of his low voice just reached 
Madeline. 

“Gene, it’s 
Madeline heard 
softly. 

“Send him over,” replied Stewart. 

Nels stalked away from the fire. 

“See, here, Nels, the boys are all right, 
but I don’t want them to know everything 
about this mix-up,” said Stewart as Nels 
came up. “ Did you find the girl?” 

Madeline guessed that Stewart referred 
to the Mexican girl, Bonita. 

“No; but I met ”—Madeline did not 
catch the name—‘“ an’ he was wild. He 
was with a forest ranger. They said Pat 
Hawe hed trailed her, an’ was takin’ her 
down under arrest.” 

Stewart muttered deep under his breath, 
evidently cursing. 

“Wonder why he didn’t come on up 
here?’ he queried presently. ‘“ He sure 
can see a trail.” 

“ Wal, Gene, Pat knowed you was here, 
fer thet ranger said he hed wind of the 
guerrillas, an’ Pat said if Don Carlos 
didn’t kill you—which he hoped he’d do— 
then it’d be time enough to put you in jail 
when you come down.” 


Somethin’ doin’,” 
of the cowboys call 


Nels. 


one 
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“ He’s dead set to arrest me, Nels! ” 
“Gene, the reason thet red-faced coyote 
didn’t trail you up here is because he’s 
scared. He allus was scared of you; but I 
reckon he’s shore scared to death of me an’ 
Monty.” 

“ Well, we'll take Pat in his turn. The 
thing now is, when will that greaser stalk 
up on us, and what'll we do when he 
comes?’ 

“ My boy, there’s only one way to handle 
a greaser. I shore told you thet. He means 
rough toward us. He'll come smilin’ up, 
all sociable like, insinuatin’ an’ sweeter’n 
a woman. But he’s treacherous; he’s wuss 
than an Injun. An’, Gene, we know for a 
positive fact how his gang hev been opera- 
tin’ between these hills an’ Agua Prieta. 
They're no nervy gang of outlaws like we 
used to hev; but they’re plumb bad. 
They've raided and murdered through the 
San Luis Pass an’ Guadalupe Cafion. 
They’ve murdered women an’ wuss than 
thet both north an’ south of Agua Prieta. 
Mebbe the U. S. cavalry don’t know it, 
an’ the good old States; but we—you an’ 
me an’ Monty an’ Nick—we know it. We 
know jest about what thet rebel war down 
there amounts to. It’s guerrilla war, an’ 
shore some harvest-time fer a lot of cheap 
thieves an’ outcasts.” 

“Oh, you’re right. Nels. I’m not dis- 
puting that,” replied Stewart. “ If it wasn’t 
for Miss Hammond and the other women 
I'd rather enjoy seeing you and Monty open 
up on that bunch. I’m thinking I'd be glad 
to meet Don Carlos. But Miss Hammond! 
Why, Nels, such a woman as she is would 
never recover from the sight of real gun- 
play, let alone any stunts with a rope. 


These Eastern women are different. I’m 
not belittling our Western women. It’s in 
the blood. Miss Hammond is—is—” 

“ Shore she is,” interrupted Nels. “ But 


she’s got more spunk than you think she 
has, Gene Stewart. I’m no thick-skulled 
cow. I'd hate somethin’ powerful to hev 
Miss Hammond see any rough work, let 
alone me an’ Monty start raisin’ thunder; 
an’ me an’ Monty’ll stick to you, Gene, as 
long as seems reasonable. Mind, ole feller, 
beggin’ your pardon, you’re shore stuck on 
Miss Hammond, an’ over tender not to hurt 
her feelin’s or make her sick by lettin’ some 
blood. We're in bad here, an’ mebbe we'll 
hev to fight. Wal, if we do, you can jest 
gamble thet Miss Hammond’ll be game; an’ 
I'll bet vou a million pesos thet if you got 
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goin’ wunst an’ she seen you as I’ve seen 
you—wal, I know what she’d think of you. 
This old world ain’t changed much. Some 
women may be white-skinned an’ soft-eyed 
an’ sweet-voiced an’ high-souled; but they 
all like to see a man. Gene, here’s your 


game. Let Don Carlos come along. Be 
civil. If he an’ his gang are hungry, feed 
‘em. Take even a little overbearin’ greaser 
talk. Be blind if he wants his gang to 


steal somethin’. Let him think the women 
hev moseyed down to the ranch. But if he 
says you’re lyin’—if he as much as looks 
round to see the women—jest jump him 
same as you jumped Pat Hawe. Me an’ 
Monty’ll hang back fer thet, an’ if your 
strong bluff don’t go through—if the don’s 
gang even thinks of flashin’ guns—then 
we'll open up. An’ all I got to say is, if 
them greasers stand fer real gun-play, 
they'll be the fust I ever seen! ” 

“ Nels, there are white men in that gang, 
said Stewart. 

“ Shore; but me an’ Monty’ll be thinkin’ 





” 


of thet. If they start anythin’ it'll hev to 
be quick! ” 

“All right, Nels, old friend—and 
thanks,” replied Stewart. 

Nels returned to the camp-fire and 


Stewart resumed his silent guard. 

Madeline led Castleton away from the 
brink of the wall. 

“ By Jove! Cowboys are strange fel- 
lows! ” he exclaimed. “ They are not what 
they pretend to be.” 

“Indeed, you are right,” replied Made- 
line. “I cannot understand them. Come, 
let us tell the others that Nels and Monty 
were only talking, and do not intend to 
leave us. Dorothy, at least, will be less 
frightened if she knows.” 

Dorothy was somewhat comforted. The 
others, however, complained of the cowboys’ 
singular behavior. More than once the 
idea was advanced that an elaborate trick 
had been concocted. Upon general discus- 
sion this idea gained ground. Madeline 
did not combat it, because she saw it tended 
to a less perturbed condition of mind among 
her guests. Castleton for once proved that 
he was not absolutely obtuse, and helped 
along the idea. 

They sat talking in low voices until a 
late hour. The incident now began to take 
on the nature of Helen’s long-yearned-for 
adventure. Some of the party even grew 
merry in a subdued way. Then, gradually, 
one by one, -they tired and went to bed. 
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Helen vowed that she could not sleep in a 
place where there were bats and crawling 
things. Madeline fancied, however, that 
they all went to sleep, while she lay wide- 
eyed, staring up at the black bulge of over- 
hanging rock, and beyond to the starry sky. 

To keep from thinking of Stewart and 
the burning anger he had caused her to feel 
for herself, Madeline tried to keep her mind 
on other things; but the thought of him 
constantly recurred, and each time there 
was a hot commotion in her breast ‘hard to 
stifle. Intelligent reasoning seemed out of 
her- power. 

In the daylight it had been possible for 
her to be oblivious to Stewart’s deceit after 
the moment of its realization. At night, 
however, in the strange silence and hover- 
ing shadows of gloom, with the speaking 
stars seeming to call to her, with the moan 
of the wind in the pines and the melancholy 
mourn of coyotes in the distance, she was 
not able to govern her thought and emotion. 
In the darkness she had fancies that had 
been wholly unknown to her in the bright 
light of the sun. 

She battled with a haunting thought. 
She had inadvertently heard Nels’s conver- 
sation with Stewart; she had listened, 


hoping to hear some good news or to learn 
the worst; she had done both, and had also 
found enlightenment on one point of Stew- 


art’s complex motives. He wished to spare 
her any sight that might offend, frighten, or 
disgust her. Yet this Stewart, who showed 
a fineness of feeling that might have been 
wanting even in Boyd Harvey, maintained 
a secret rendezvous with that pretty, aban- 
doned Bonita. 

At this point hot shame, like a live, in- 
ternal fire, always ended Madeline’s thought 
abruptly. It was intolerable, the more so 
because she could neither control nor un- 
derstand it. The hours wore on, and at 
length, as the stars began to pale and there 
was no sound whatever, she fell asleep. 

She was called out of her slumber. Day 
had broken bright and cool. The sun was 
still below the eastern crags. Ambrose, 
with several other cowboys, had brought up 
buckets of spring-water and hot coffee and 
cakes. Madeline’s party appeared to be 
none the worse for the night’s experience. 
Indeed, the meager breakfast might have 
been consumed merrily, as well as hungrily, 
had not Ambrose enjoined silence. 

“ They’re expectin’? company down be- 
low,” he said. 
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This information, and the summary way 
in which the cowboys soon led the party 
higher up among the broken shelves of 
rock, caused a recurrence of anxiety. Made- 
line insisted on not going beyond a pro- 
jection of cliff from which she could see 
directly down into the camp. As the van- 
tage-point was one affording concealment, 
Ambrose consented; but he placed the 
frightened Christine near Madeline, and 
remained there himself. 

“* Ambrose, do you really think the guer- 
rillas will come? ” asked Madeline. 

“Sure! Nels just rode in and said they 
were on their way up. Miss Hammond, 
can I trust you? You won’t let out a squeal 
if there’s a fight down there? Stewart told 
me to hide you out of sight or keep you 
from lookin’.”’ 

“I promise not to make any noise,” re- 
plied Madeline. 

Madeline arranged her coat so that she 
could lie upon it, and settled down to wait 
developments. There came a slight rattling 
of stones in the rear. She turned to see 
Helen sliding down a bank, with a per- 
plexed and troubled cowboy. Helen came, 
stooping low, to where Madeline lay, and 
said: 

“T am going to see what happens, if I 
die in the attempt! I can stand it if you 
can.” 

She was pale and big-eyed. Ambrose 
promptly swore at the cowboy who had let 
her get away from him. 

“Take a half-hitch on her yourself an’ 
see where you end up! ” replied the fellow, 
and disappeared in the jumble of rocks. 

Ambrose, finding words useless, sternly 
and heroically prepared to carry Helen back 
to the others. He laid hold of her. In a 
fury, with eyes blazing, Helen whispered: 

“Let go of me! Majesty, what does this 
fool mean ? ” 

Madeline laughed and 
exigency of the situation. 

“IT might run, but I'll never scream,”’ 
said Helen. 

With that, Ambrose had to be content to 
let her stay. However, he found her a place 
somewhat farther back than Madeline’s 
position, where he said there was less dan- 
ger of her being seen. Then he sternly 
bound her to silence, tarried a moment to 
comfort Christine, and returned to where 
Madeline lay concealed. He had not been 
there more than two or three minutes when 
he whispered: 


explained the 
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“T hear hosses. The guerrillas are 


comin’! ” 
XXVIII 

MADELINE’s hiding-place was well pro- 
tected from possible discovery from below. 
She could peep through an opening in the 
tips of the pines that reached up to the 
cliff, and obtain a commanding view of the 
camp circle and its immediate surround- 
ings. She could not, however, see far either 
to right or left of the camp, owing to the 
obstructing foliage. 

Presently the sound of horses’ hoofs 
quickened the beat of her pulse and caused 
her to turn keener gaze upon the cowboys 
below. 

Although she had some inkling of the 
course Stewart and his men were to pursue, 
she was not by any means prepared for the 
indifference she saw. Frank was asleep, or 
pretended to be. Three cowboys were lazily 
and unconcernedly attending to camp-fire 
duties, such as baking biscuits, watching 
the ovens, and washing tins and pots. The 
elaborate set of aluminum plates and cups, 
together with the other camp fixtures that 
had done service for Madeline’s party, had 
disappeared. 

Nick Steele sat with his back to a log, 
smoking his pipe. Another cowboy had 
just brought the horses closer into camp, 
where they stood waiting to be saddled. 
Nels appeared to be fussing over a pack. 
Stewart was rolling a cigarette. Monty had 
apparently nothing to do for the present 
except whistle, which he was doing much 
more loudly than melodiously. The whole 
ensemble gave an impression of careless 
indifference. 

The sound of horses’ hoofs grew louder 
and slowed its beat. One of the cowboys 
pointed down the trail, toward which sev- 
eral of iis comrades turned their heads for 
a moment, then went on with their occu- 
pations. 

Presently a shaggy, dusty horse bearing 
a lean, ragged, dark rider rode into camp 
and halted. Another followed, and an- 
other. Horses with Mexican riders came 
in single file and stopped behind the leader. 

The cowboys looked up and the guer 
rillas looked down. 

“ Buenas dias, setior,” ceremoniously said 
the foremost guerrilla. 

By straining her ears Madeline heard 
that voice, and she recognized it as belong- 


ing to Don Carlos. His graceful bow to 
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Stewart was also familiar. Otherwise she 
would never have recognized the former 
elegant vaquero in this uncouth, roughly 
dressed Mexican. 

Stewart answered the greeting in Span- 
ish, and, waving his hand toward the camp- 
fire, added in English: 

“Get down and eat.” 

The guerrillas were anything but slow 
in complying. They crowded to the fire, 
then spread in a little circle and squatted 
upon the ground, laying their weapons be- 
side them. In appearance they tallied with 
the band of guerrillas that had carried 
Madeline up into the foot-hills, only this 
company was larger and better armed. The 
men, moreover, were just as hungry, and as 
wild and beggarly. 

The cowboys were not cordial in their 
reception of the visitors, but they were hos- 
pitable. The law of the desert had always 
been to give food and drink to wayfaring 
men, whether lost or hunted or hunting. 

“ There’s twenty-three in that outfit,” 
whispered Ambrose, “ includin’ four white 
men. Pretty rummy gang! ” 

“They appear to be friendly enough,” 
whispered Madeline. 

“Things down there 
seem,” replied Ambrose. 

“Ambrose, explain to me. As long as 
you will let me watch them, please let me 
know the—the real truth.” 

“Sure! But recollect, Miss Hammond, 
that Gene’ll give it to me good if he ever 
knows I let you look, and told you what's 
what. Well, decent like, Gene is seein’ 
them poor devils get a square meal. 
They’re only a lot of calf-thieves in this 
country. Across the border they’re bandits, 
some of them; the others just riffraff out- 
laws. That rebel bluff doesn’t go down 
with me. I'd have to see first before I'd 
believe them greasers would fight. They’re 
a lot of hard-ridin’ thieves, and they'd steal 
a fellow’s blanket or tobacco. Gene thinks 
they’re after you ladies—to carry you off; 
but Gene—well, Gene’s some highfalutin 
in his ideas lately. Most of us boys think 
the guerrillas are out to rob—that’s all.” 

Whatever might have been the secret mo- 
tive of Don Carlos and his men, they did 

not allow it to interfere with hearty appre- 
ciation of a generous amount of food. 
Plainly, each individual ate all that he 
could. They jabbered like a flock of par- 
rots; some were even merry, in a kind of 
wild way. 


ain't what they 
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Then, as each and every one began to 
roll and smoke the inevitable cigarette of 
the Mexican, there was a subtle change in 
manner. They smoked, and looked about 
the camp, off into the woods, up at the crags, 
and back at the leisurely cowboys. They 
had the air of men waiting for something. 

“ Senor,” began Don Carlos, addressing 
Stewart. : 

As he spoke he swept his sombrero to 
indicate the camp circle. Madeline could 
not distinguish his words, but his gesture 
plainly indicated a question in regard to 
the rest of the camping-party. Stewart's 
reply, and the wave of his hand down the 
trail, no less clearly signified that his party 
had gone home. 

Stewart turned to some task, and the 
guerrilla leader quietly smoked. He looked 
cunning and thoughtful. His men grad- 
ually began to manifest restlessness. Pres- 
ently a big-boned man, with a bullet-head 
and a blistered red face of evil coarseness, 
got up and threw away his cigarette. He 
was an American. 

“ Hey, cull!” 


he called in loud voice. 


“ Ain’t ye goin’ to cough up a drink? ” 
“My boys don’t carry liquor on the 
trail,” replied Stewart, turning to face the 


guerrillas. 

“ Haw, haw! I heerd over in Rodeo thet 
ye was gittin’ to be strong fer temperance,” 
said this feliow. “I hate to drink water, 
but I guess I’ve gotter do it.” 

He went to the spring and sprawled 
down to drink. All of a sudden he thrust 
his arm down in the water to bring forth 
a basket. The cowboys, in the hurry of 
packing, had neglected to remove this 
basket, and it contained bottles of wine 
and liquors for Madeline’s guests. They 
had been submerged in the spring to keep 
them cold. The guerrilla fumbled with the 
lid, opened it, and then got up, uttering a 
loud roar of delight. 

Stewart made an almost imperceptible 
motion, as if to leap forward; but he 
checked the impulse, and after a quick 
glance at Nels he said to the guerrilla: 

“Guess my party forgot that. You're 
welcome to it.” 

Like bees the guerrillas swarmed around 
the lucky finder of the bottles. There was 
a babel of voices. The drink did not last 
long; and it served only to liberate the 
spirit of recklessness. The white outlaws 
began to prowl around the camp; some of 
the Mexicans did likewise; others waited, 
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showing by their ill-concealed expectancy 
the nature of their thoughts. 

It was the demeanor of Stewart and his 
comrades that puzzled Madeline. Appar- 
ently they felt no anxiety, and no particular 
interest. Don Carlos, who had been covert- 
ly watching them, now made his scrutiny 
open, even aggressive. He looked from 
Stewart to Nels and Monty, and then to 
the other cowboys. 

While some of his men prowled around, 
the others watched him, and the waiting 
attitude had taken on something sinister. 
When the guerrilla leader turned his cun- 
ning face upon Nels and Monty he had 
the manner of a man in whom decision was 
lacking. 

In her growing excitement Madeline had 
not clearly heard Ambrose’s low whispers; 
and now she made an effort to distract some 
of her attention from those below to the 
cowboy crouching beside her. 

The quality, the note of Ambrose’s whis- 
per had changed. It had a slight sibilant 
sound. 

“Don’t be mad if sudden like I clap my 
hands over your eyes, Miss Hammond,” he 
was saying. “ Somethin’ brewin’ below. 
I never seen Gene so cool. That’s a dan- 
gerous sign in him. And look, see how the 
boys are workin’ together! It’s slow and 
accident like, but I know it’s sure not acci- 
dent. That foxy greaser knows, too; but 
maybe his men don’t. He’s not payin’ so 
much attention to Gene, either; it’s Nels 
and Monty he’s watchin’. There, Nick and 
Frank have settled down on that log with 
Booly. They don’t seem to be packin’ guns, 
but look how heavy their vests hang. A gun 
in each side! Those boys can pull a gun 
and flop over that log quicker than you can 
think. Do you notice how Nels and Monty 
and Gene are square between them guer- 
rillas and the trail up here? I reckon, Miss 
Hammond, there’d be dead greasers round 
that camp long ago if Nels and Monty were 
foot-loose. They’re beholden to Gene 
that’s plain. How it tickles me to watch 
them! Both packin’ two forty-fives, butts 
swingin’ clear. There’s twenty-four shots 
in them four guns; and there’s twenty-three 
guerrillas. If Nels and Monty ever throw 
guns at that close range—why, before you’d 
know what was up, there’d be a pile of 
greasers! There, Stewart said something to 
the don. I wonder what! I'll gamble it 
was something to get the don’s outfit all 
close together. Sure! Greasers have no 
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sense; but them white guerrillas — they're 
lookin’ some dubious. O-ho! Now for 
the grand bluff! Looks like there’d be no 
fight at all!” 

The guerrilla leader had ceased his rest- 
less steps and glances. He turned to Stew- 
art with something of bold resolution in his 
aspect. 

“ Gracias, senor,” he said. “ Adios!” 

He swept his sombrero in the direction 
of the trail leading down the mountain to 
the ranch; and as he completed the gesture 
a smile, crafty and jeering, crossed his 


, 


swarthy face. 

Ambrose whispered so low that Madeline 
scarcely heard him: 

“If the greaser goes that way he'll find 
our hosses and get wise to the trick. Oh, 
he’s wise now; but Ill gamble he never 
even starts on that trail! ” 

Neither hurriedly nor guardedly, Stewart 
rose out of his leaning posture and took a 
couple of long strides toward Don Carlos. 

“ Go back the way you came! ” he fairly 
yelled, and his voice had the ring of a bugle. 

Ambrose nudged Madeline; his whisper 
was tense and rapid. 

“ Don’t miss nothin’—-Gene’s called him. 
Whatever's comin’ off will be here quick as 
lightnin’. See! I guess maybe that greaser 
don’t savvy good U. S. lingo! Look at that 
dirty yaller face turn green. Put one eye 
on Nels and Monty! That’s great, just to 
see “em. Just as quiet and easy; but oh, 
the difference! Bent and stiff—that means 
every muscle is like a rawhide jriata. 
They’re watchin’ with eyes that can see the 
workin’s of them greasers’ minds. There 
ain't a hoss-hair between some of them out- 
laws an’ the next world! ” 

Don Carlos gave Stewart one long, 
malignant stare; then he threw back his 
head, swept up the sombrero, and his evil 
smile showed gleaming teeth. 

* Senor—” he began. 

With a magnificent bound Stewart was 
upon him, and the qguerrilla’s cry was 
throttled in his throat. 

A fierce wrestling ensued, too swift to 
see clearly; then heavy, sodden blows, and 
Don Carlos was beaten to the ground. 
Stewart leaped back. Then, hunched down 
with his hands on the butts of guns at his 
hips, he velled, he thundered at the guer- 
rillas. He had been quicker than a pan- 
ther, and now his voice was so terrible that 
it curdled Madeline’s blood, and the menace 
of deadly violence in his grouching position 
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made her shut her eyes; but she had to 
open them. 

In that single instant Nels and Monty 
had leaped to Stewart’s side. Both were 
hunched down with hands on the butts of 
guns at their hips. Nels’s piercing yell 
seemed to divide Monty’s horrible baw] of 
rage. Then they ceased, and echoes clapped 
from the crags. The silence of those three 
men, crouching like tigers about to leap, 
was more menacing than their nerve-rack- 
ing yells. 

The guerrillas wavered and broke, and 
ran for their horses. Don Carlos rolled 
over, rose, and staggered away, to be helped 
upon his mount. He looked back, his pale 
and bloody face that of a thwarted demon. 
The whole band got into action and were 
gone in a moment. 

‘I knew it!” declared Ambrose. 
“ Never seen a greaser who could face gun- 
play. That was some warm. And Monty 
Price never flashed a gun! He'll never get 
over that. I reckon, Miss Hammond, we’re 
some lucky to avoid trouble. Gene had his 
way, as you seen. We'll be makin’ tracks 
for the ranch in about two shakes.” 

“Why?” whispered Madeline breath- 
lessly, conscious that she was weak and 
shaken. 

“ Because the guerrillas sure will get 
their nerve back and come sneakin’ on our 
trail, or try to head us off by ambushin’,” 
replied Ambrose. “ That’s their way. 
Otherwise three cowboys couldn’t bluff a 
whole gang like that. xene knows the 
nature of greasers. They're white-livered; 
but I reckon we’re in more danger now than 
before, unless we get a good start down the 
mountain. There! Gene’s callin’. Come! 
Hurry!” 

Helen had siipped down from her van- 
tage-point, and therefore had not seen the 
last act in that little camp-fire drama. It 
seemed, however, that her desire for ex- 
citement was satisfied, for her face was pale, 
and she trembled when she asked if the 
guerrillas were gone. 

“IT didn’t see the finish, but those hor- 
rible yells were enough for me.” 

Ambrose hurried the three women over 
the rough rocks down to the cliff. The cow- 
boys below were saddling horses in haste. 
Evidently all the animals had been brought 
out of hiding. Swiftly, with regard only 
for life and limb, Madeline, Helen, and 
Christine were lowered by lassoes and half 
carried down to the level. 


< 





THE LIGHT OF 

By the time they were safely down the 
other members of the party appeared on the 
cliff above. They were in excellent spirits, 
appearing to treat the matter as a huge 
joke. 

Ambrose put Christine on a horse and 
rode away through the pines; Frankie 
Slade did likewise with Helen. Stewart 
led Madeline’s horse up to her, helped her 
to mount, and spoke one stern word: 

“Wait!” 

Then as fast as one of the women 
reached the level she was put upon a horse 
and taken away by a cowboy escort. Few 
words were spoken. Haste seemed to be 
the great essential. The horses were urged, 
and, once in the trail, spurred and led into 
a swift trot. 

One cowboy drove up four packhorses, 
and these were hurriedly loaded with. the 
party’s baggage. Castleton and his com- 
panions mounted and galloped off to catch 
the others in the lead. This left Madeline 
behind, with Stewart and Nels and Monty. 

“They’re goin’ to switch off at the holler 
thet heads near the trail a few miles down,” 
Nels was saying, as he tightened his saddle- 
girth. “ Thet holler heads into a big caiion. 


Once in thet, it’ll be every man fer hisself. 


I reckon there won’t be anythin’ wuss than 
a mighty rough ride.” 

Nels smiled reassuringly at Madeline, but 
he did not speak to her. Monty took her 
canteen, filled it at the spring, and hung it 
over the pommel of her saddle. He put a 
couple of biscuits in the saddle-bag. 

“ Don't fergit to take a drink an’ a bite 
as you’re ridin’ along,” he said. “ An’ 
don’t worry, Miss Majesty. Stewart’ll be 
with you, an’ me an’ Nels hangin’ on the 
back trail.” 

His somber and sullen face did not 
change in its strange intensity of bridled 
passion, but Madeline felt that she would 
never forget the look in his eyes. Left 
alone with these three men, now stripped 
of all pretense, she realized how fortune 
had favored her, and what peril still hung 
in the balance. 

Stewart swung astride his big black, 
spurred him, and whistled. At the whistle 
Majesty jumped, and with swift canter fol- 
lowed Stewart. Madeline looked back to 
see Nels already up and Monty handing 
him a rifle. Then the pines hid her view. 

Once in the trail, Stewart’s horse broke 
into a gallop. Majesty changed his gait 
and kept at the black’s heels. Stewart 
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called back a warning. The low, wide- 
spreading branches of trees might brush 
Madeline out of the saddle. Fast riding 
through the forest, along a crooked and 
obstructed trail, called forth all her alert- 
ness. The stirring of her blood, always 
susceptible to the spirit and motion of a 
ride, let alone a perilous one, now began to 
throb and burn away the worry, the dread, 
the coldness that had weighted her down. 

sefore long Stewart wheeled at right 
angles off the trail and entered a hollow 
between two low bluffs. Madeline saw 
tracks in the open patches of ground. Here 
Stewart’s horse took to a brisk walk. The 
hollow deepened, narrowed, became rocky, 
full of logs and brush. Madeline exerted 
all her keenness, and needed it, to keep 
close to Stewart. She did not think of him, 
nor her own safety, but of keeping Majesty 
close in the tracks of the black, of eluding 
the sharp spikes in the dead brush, of avoid- 
ing the treacherous loose stones. 

After some time she was brought to a 
dead halt by Stewart and his horse block- 
ing the trail. Looking up, she saw that 
they were at the head of a cafon that 
yawned beneath and widened its gray- 
walled, green-patched slopes down to a 
black forest of fir. The drab monotony of 
the foot-hills made contrast below the forest; 
and away in the distance, rosy and smoky, 
lay the desert. 

Retracting her gaze, Madeline saw the 
packhorses cross an open space a mile be- 
low, and she thought she saw the wolf- 
hounds. Stewart’s dark eyes searched the 
slopes high up along the craggy escarp- 
ments. Then he put the black to the 
descent. 

If there had been a trail left by the lead- 
ing cowboys, Stewart did not follow it. He 
led off to the right, zigzagging an intricate 
course through the roughest ground Made- 
line had ever ridden over. He crashed 
through cedars; threaded a tortuous way 
among boulders; made his horse slide down 
slanting banks of soft earth; picked a slow 
and cautious progress across weathered 
slopes of loose rock. Madeline followed, 
finding the ride a seyere tax on her strength 
and judgment. On an ordinary horse she 
never could have kept in Stewart's trail. 

It was dust and heat, a parching throat, 
that caused Madeline to think of time; and 
she was amazed to see the sun sloping to 
the west. She remembered Monty’s advice 
about drinking and eating as she rode along. 
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Stewart never stopped; he never looked 
back; he never spoke. He must have heard 
the horse close behind him. . 

The worst of the rough travel came at 
the bottom of the cafion. Dead cedars and 
brush and logs were easy to pass compared 
with the miles, it seemed, of loose boulders. 
The horses slipped and stumbled. Stewart 
proceeded here with exceeding care. At 
last, when the cahon opened into a level 
forest of firs, the sun was setting red in 
the west. 

Stewart quickened the gait of his horse. 
After a mile or so of easy travel the ground 
again began to fall decidedly, sloping in 
numerous ridges with draws between. Soon 
night shadowed the deeper gullies. Made- 
line was refreshed by the cooling of the air. 

Stewart traveled slowly now. The barks 
of coyotes seemed to startle him. Often 
he stopped to listen; and during one of 
these intervals the silence was broken by 
sharp rifle-shots. Madeline could not tell 
whether they were near or far, to right or 
left, behind or before. 

Evidently Stewart was both alarmed and 
baffled. He dismounted and went cau- 
tiously forward to listen. Madeline fan- 
cied she heard a cry, low and far away. 
It was only that of a coyote, she convinced 
herself; yet it was so wailing, so human, 
that she shuddered. 

Stewart came back. He slipped the 
bridles of both horses and led them. Every 
few paces he stopped to listen. He changed 
his direction several times, and he got 
among rough, rocky ridges. The iron shoes 
of the horses cracked on the rocks. The 
sound must have penetrated far into the 
forest. It perturbed Stewart, for he searched 
for softer ground. 


Meanwhile the merged into 


shadows 


darkness. The stars shone. The wind 
rose. Madeline believed hours passed. 
Stewart halted again. In the gloom 


Madeline discerned a log cabin, and be- 
yond it dark, spear-pointed trees piercing 
the sky-line. She could just make out 
Stewart’s tall form as he leaned against his 
horse. He was either listening or debating 
what to do; perhaps both. 

Presently he went inside the cabin. 
Madeline heard the scratching of a match; 
then she saw a faint light. The cabin ap- 
peared to be deserted. Probably it was one 


of the many scattered habitations belonging 
to prospectors and foresters who lived in 
the mountains. 
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Stewart came out again. He walked 
around the horses, out into the gloom, then 
back to Madeline. For a long moment h 
stood as still as a statue and listened. 
Then she heard him mutter: 

“If we have to start quick, I can ride 
bareback.” 

With that he took the saddle and blanket 
off his horse and carried them into the 
cabin. 

“ Get off,” he said in a low voice, as he 
again stepped out of the door. 

He helped her down and led her inside, 
where he struck another match. Madeline 
caught a glimpse of a rude fireplace and 
rough-hewn logs. Stewart’s blanket and 
saddle lay on the hard-packed earthen floor. 

“ Rest a little,” he said. “ I’m going off 
in the woods a piece to listen. I'll only be 
gone a minute or so.” 

Madeline had to feel round in the dark 
to locate the saddle and blanket. When 
she lay down it was with a grateful sense 
of ease and relief. As her body rested, 
however, her mind became once more a 
thronging maze of sensation and thought. 

All day she had attended to the alert 
business of helping her horse. Now, what 
had already happened—the night, the si- 
lence, the proximity of Stewart and his 
strange, stern caution, the possible fate of 
her friends—all claimed their due share 
of her feeling. As for herself, somehow she 
had no fear; but she could not sleep. In- 
deed, she did not try to. 

Stewart’s soft steps sounded outside, and 
his dark form loomed in the doorway. As 
he sat down Madeline heard the thump of 
a gun that he laid beside him on the sill; 
and then the sound of another. Stewart's 
wide shoulders filled the door; his finely 
shaped head and strong, stern profile showed 
clearly in outline against the sky; the draft 
waved his hair. He turned his ear to the 
wind and listened. Motionless he sat for 
what seemed hours to her. 

Then the stirring memory of the day’s 
adventure, the feeling of the beauty of the 
night, and a strange, deep-seated, sweetly 
vague consciousness of happiness portend- 
ing, were all burned out in hot pain at the 
remembrance of Stewart’s disgrace. Some- 
thing had changed within her so that what 
had been anger at herself was sorrow for 
him. He was such a splendid man! She 
had discharged him; she could not take him 
back; she knew her debt to him, yet she 
could not thank him, could not speak to 
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him. She fought vainly against an unin- 
telligible bitterness. 

Then she rested with closed eyes, and 
time seemed neither short nor long. 

When Stewart called her, she opened her 
eyes to see the gray of dawn. She rose and 
stepped outside. The horses whinnied. In 
a moment she was in the saddle, aware of 
cramped muscles and a weariness of limbs. 

Stewart led off at a sharp trot into the 
fir forest. They came to a trail, into which 
he turned. ‘The horses traveled steadily; 
the descent grew less steep; the firs thinned 
out; the gray gloom brightened. 

When Madeline rode out of the firs the 
sun had risen, and the foot-hills rolled 
beneath her; and at their edge, where the 
gray of valley began, she saw a dark patch 
that she knew was the ranch-house. 

XXIX 

Asovut the middle of the forenoon Made- 
line reached the ranch. Her guests had 
all arrived there late the night before, and 
wanted only her presence and the assurance 
of her well-being to consider the last of the 
camping-trip a rare adventure. Likewise 
they voted it the cowboys’ masterpiece of a 
trick. Madeline’s delay, they averred, had 


been only a clever coup to give a final 


effect. She did not correct their impres- 
sion, nor did she think it needful to state 
that she had been escorted home by only 
one cowboy. 

Her guests reported an arduous ride 
down the mountain, with only one incident 
to lend excitement. They had fallen in 
with Sheriff Hawe and several of his depu- 
ties, who were considerably under the in- 
fluence of drink and very greatly enraged 
by the escape of the Mexican girl, Bonita. 
Hawe had used insulting language to the 
ladies, and, according to Ambrose, would 
have inconvenienced the party on some 
pretext or other if he had not been sharply 
silenced by the cowboys. 

Madeline’s guests were two days in re- 
covering from the hard ride; on the third 
day they leisurely began to prepare for de- 
parture. This period was doubly trying 
for Madeline. She had her own physical 
need of rest, and moreover had to face a 
mental conflict that could scarcely be post- 
poned further. 

Her sister and friends were kindly and 
earnestly persistent in their entreaties that 
she should go back to the East with them; 
and she desired to go. It was not going 
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that mattered; what disturbed her was the 
question of her return. Before she went 
to New York, She wanted to have fixed in 
mind her future relation to her ranch and 
to the West. 

When the crucial hour arrived she found 
that the West had not fully claimed her 
yet. These old friends had revived old 
memories. It turned out, however, that 
there need be no hurry about making the 
decision. 

Madeline would have welcomed any ex- 
cuse to procrastinate; but, as it happened, 
a letter from Alfred made her departure 
out of the question for the present. He 
wrote that his trip to California had been 
very profitable, and that he had a proposi- 
tion for Madeline from a large cattle com- 
pany. Furthermore, he wanted to marry 
Florence soon after his arrival home, and 
would bring a clergyman from Douglas for 
that purpose. 

Madeline went so far, however, as to 
promise Helen and her friends that she 
would go East soon—by Thanksgiving, at 
the very latest. With that promise, they 
were reluctantly content to say good-by to 
the ranch and to her. 

At the last moment there seemed a great 
likelihood of a hitch in their plans for the 
first stage of the homeward journey. All 
of Madeline’s guests held up their hands, 
Western fashion, when Link Stevens ap- 
peared with the big white car. Link pro- 
tested innocently, solemnly, that he would 
drive slowly and safely; but it was neces- 
sary for Madeline to guarantee Link’s 
word, and to accompany them, before they 
would enter the car. ' 

At the station good-byes were spoken and 
repeated, and Madeline’s promise was ex- 
acted for the hundredth time. Helen’s last 
words, spoken with a mocking light in her 
eves, were: 

“Majesty, bring Stewart with you when 
you come. He'll be the rage!” 

Madeline treated the remark with the 
same merry lightness with which it was re- 
ceived by the others; but on her way home 
she remembered Helen’s words and looks 
with something almost amounting to a 
shock. Any mention of Stewart, anv 
thought of him, displeased her. 

“What did Helen mean?” 
Madeline. 

That mocking light in Helen’s eyes had 
been simply an ironical glint, a cynical 
gleam of worldly experience, suspicious 


mused 
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and yet tolerant in its wisdom. But there 
had also been in her look a certain sweet 
gravity that was something deeper and more 
subtle. Madeline wanted to understand it, 
to divine in it a new relation between 


Helen and herself, something fine and 
sisterly that might lead to love. The 
thought, however, revolving around a 


strange mention of Stewart, was poisoned 
at its inception, and she dismissed it. 

Upon the drive to the ranch, as she was 
passing the lower lake, she saw Stewart 
walking listlessly along the shore. When 
he became aware of the approach of the 
car, he suddenly awakened from his aim- 
less sauntering and disappeared in the 
shade of the shrubbery. 

This was not by any means the first 
time Madeline had seen him avoid a pos- 
sible meeting with her. Somehow the act 
had pained her, though affording her a 
relief. She did not want to meet him face 
to face. 

It was annoying enough for her to know 
that Stillwell had kept him at the ranch. 
The old cattleman had been distressed to 
hear of Stewart's discharge. Several times 
he had tried to open a conversation on the 
subject with Madeline; but she had evaded 
him until the last time, when his persist- 
ence had brought a cold and final refusal 
to hear another -vord about the dismissed 
foreman. Stillwell had been crushed. 

Yet, as days passed, Stewart remained 
at the ranch. Madeline was not moved to 
a kinder frame of mind to see him wan- 
dering dejectedly around. It hurt her, and 
because it hurt her she grew all the harder. 

Then she could not help hearing snatches 
of conversation which strengthened her 
suspicion that Stewart was losing his grip 
on himself, that he would soon take the 
downward course again. Verification of 
her own suspicion made it a belief, and 
belief brought about a sharp conflict be- 
tween her generosity and some feeling 
which she could not name. It was not a 
question of justice or mercy or sympathy. 
If a single word could have saved Stewart 
from sinking his splendid manhood into 
the brute from which she had recoiled at 
Chiricahua, she could not have spoken it. 

A telegram from Douglas, heralding the 
coming of Alfred and a clergyman, put an 
end to Madeline’s brooding; and she 
shared something of Florence Kingsley’s 
excitement. The cowboys were as eager 

(To be 
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and gossipy as girls. It was arranged to 
have the wedding ceremony performed in 
Madeline’s great hall-chamber, and the 
dinner in the cool, flower-scentedh patio. 

Alfred and his companion arrived at the 
ranch in the big white car. They appeared 
somewhat wind-blown. In fact, the clergy- 
man was breathless, almost sightless, and 
certainly hatless. Alfred, used as he was 
to wind and speed, remarked that he did 
not wonder at Nels’s aversion to-riding a 
fleeting cannon-ball. The imperturbable 
Link took off his cap and goggles and, 
consulting his watch, made his usual agolo- 
getic report to Madeline, deploring the fact 
that a teamster and a few stray cattle on 
the road had held him down to the matana 
time of only a mile a minute. 

The arrangements for the wedding 
earned Alfred’s delighted approval. When 
he had learned all that Tlorence and Made- 
line would tell him, he expressed a desire 
to have the cowboys attend; and then he 
went on to talk about California, where he 
was going to take Florence on a short trip. 
He was curiously interested to find out all 
about Madeline’s guests, and what had 
happened to them. His keen glance at 
Madeline grew softer as she talked. 

“TI breathe again,” he said, and laughed. 
“T was afraid—well, I must have missed 
some sport. So you went up to the Crags! 
That’s a wild place. I’m not surprised at 
guerrillas falling in with you up there. 
The Crags was a famous rendezvous for 
Apaches—it’s near the border—almost in- 
accessible—good water and grass. I won- 
der what the U. S. cavalry would think if 
they knew these guerrillas crossed the bor- 
der right under their noses! Well, it’s 
practically impossible to patrol some of 
that border-line. I’m sorry to say that 
there seems to be more trouble in sight with 
these guerrillas than at any time hereto- 
fore. Orozco, the rebel leader, has failed 
to withstand Madero’s army, and has 
broken up his forces into guerrilla bands. 
They are moving north and west, intend- 
ing to carry on guerrilla warfare in So- 
nora. I can’t savy just how this will affect 
us here; but we’re too close to the border 
for comfort. These guerrillas are night- 
riding hawks; they can cross the border, 
raid us here, and get back the same night. 
Unfortunately we happen to be favorably 
situated for them, down here in this wilder- 
ness corner of the State.” 

continucd ) 
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NAPOLEON IN MUSIC 


N returning to New York after three 
months in London, I find that 
three theaters housing legitimate 

attractions have remained open throughout 
the summer—the Cort, with Laurette 
Taylor in “ Peg o’ My Heart ”; the Eltinge, 
where Helen Ware has replaced Jane Cowl 

gone to Europe for a holiday—in * With- 
in the Law ”; and the Casino, to which the 
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operatic romance, “ The Purple Road,” was 
transferred from the Liberty, where it 
opened in April after closing suddenly on 
the road. 

Surprise has been expressed in several 
quarters that “ The Purple Road” should 
have lasted so long. It has some tuneful 
music by Heinrich Reinhardt, composer of 
“The Spring Maid”; but there is not 
much of this, for the score is also credited 
to William Frederick Peters, and as to the 
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story, it is as diaphanous as gossamer 
tale is woven around Napoleon 
to appear frequently on the stage for the 
next few years, with the centenary of Water- 
but the makers of the 
libretto have apparently been more anxious 


loo approaching 
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| he 
who is due 


to follow. 


Phe latter, which is very brief, 
is laid in the island of St. Helena in 1821, 
just after Napolcon’s death, the first act 


inn at ScliOnbrunn, near 
Vienna, in 1808, and the second a room in 
the Tuileries in 1809. 


showing an 
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From a th fog? ph hy the 


to perfect the trimmings and atmosphere of 
their than to give it real form and 
purpose. At any rate, I was amazed when 
the curtain dropped on the second act and 
I realized that there was only an epilogue 


work 


STAR OF 


THE ROYAL OPERA IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Valli Valli, of whom we have seen all too 
little in New York since the long run of 
The Dollar Princess,’ was charming as 
the heroine, Wanda, to whom Napoleon 
makes love in the disguise of a lieutenant, 
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and who saves him from the enemy whet 
his real identity is discovered. Harrison: 
Brockbank is one of the many actors whu 
look like the great conqueror. William J. 
Ferguson abandoned farce and melodrama 
for th to | Fouche. Valli 
Valli’s real name is Walli; she began her 
child entertainer in London 
drawing-rooms, and among her early rdles 
was that of Polly Love in “ The Christian.” 

There this much say in favor of 

The Purple Road ” — ther nothing 
cheap or meretricious about it, for a 
show to live through the on 
Broadway without a low 
lishes a precedent 


Moreover, ius l 


nonce, ecomec 


Career as a 


is to 
is 
and 
heated term 
comedian estab- 
remembering 
much of 


worth 


intimated, 


} 
nave 
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I must also give a 
word of praise to the programs which I find 


the music is pleasing. 
the Shubert theaters have adopted during 
my absence—beautifully printed little book- 
lets, with no glaring black borders to soil a 
lady’s light gloves, and attractively illus- 
trated in color. So atrocious have been the 
New York house-bills that I have several 
times been tempted to write what I thought 
of them, but I take off my hat to this new 
series, introduced by a firm who first had 
to go to Chicago to find encouragement. 
They are prettier than the London pro- 
grams, for which one must pay a small fee 

Speaking of London, just before leaving 
I had an interview with George Grossmith 
in his dressing-room at the Gaiety, where 
one of George Edwardes’s fads is to segre- 
gate the men and women of the company. 
Che former are apportioned to the left of 
the stage and the latter to the right, so that 
they do not meet until they are before the 
footlights. 

‘1 certainly like to play in America,” 
Mr. Grossmith began, with the quick man 
ner of speech that is characteristic of him. 
‘T am hoping that Mr. Frohman will want 
me for his New York production of * The 
Girl on the Film,’ and that I can get leave 
of absence from Mr. Edwardes to cross the 
Atlantic and be Max Daly on your side for 
a while next winter. I had rather a sad 
experience on my last visit in 1908, when 
I was so eager to go that I said I didn’t 
care what they put me into so 
long as I had an excuse for 
getting to the U. S. A. So I 
turned up in that ghastly fail- 
ure, ‘ Fluffy-Ruffles.’ But I'm 
eager again, just the 
same. 

“Oh, ves, I know we are 
all the while being congratu- 
lated on never having a fail- 
ure at the Gaiety, but it is 
only now and again that we 
really make money here. You 
the expenses are so enor 
mous with a musical piece, 
and we don't have man 
high-priced seats as you do in 
New York. If the theater 
were mine, I should abolish 
the pit and perhaps raise the 
price of the stalls. A man 
who wants to see a Gaiety 
play will pay whatever 
charged for seats and never 


to go 


see, 


so 
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grumble. As it is, with the house packed 
at every ‘performance, we just barely cover 
the outlay. ‘There has 
Gaiety production in recent 


been one 


that 


only 


years 


turned in a handsome profit, and that wasn’t 
it drew bigger crowds, for we play 
to capacity here whatever the bill, but be- 
cause this particular piece did 
call for so heavy an outlay 
“What do I consider the ideal show 
a theater of this sort? 


because 
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it happen to 


for 


One with a real 
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story, such as this * Girl on the Film” has, 
hut calling for only a small chorus.” 

Mr. Grossmith is himself a prolific author 
and adapter of stage productions. He was 
re sponsible for ts Lhe Girls of Gott nberg - 
* Havana,” at the Gaiety, and for the 
version of * The Dollar Princess ” that was 
used in New York. He is a son of the lat 
George Grossmith, famous first as an enter 
tainer and later as an actor in the early pro 
ductions of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


and 














AN GIRL 


LYNI AN AMERK 
A FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA 
A LONDON 


FELICE 
DURING HIS BRIEF 


IMPRESARIO 


From her latest thetograth by the Dover Street Stud: 


He is a nephew of Weedon Grossmith and 
a brother of Lawrence Grossmith, who is 
also an actor. 


WHAT WILL SAVE THE “ MOVIES ”? 


Apropos of “ The Girl on the Film,” not 
only is there upheaval in legitimate drama 
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OF WHOM OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN MADE 





. at this time, but 
in the motion - pictur: 
world as well. In 
June there appeared in 
the New York Dra- 
matic Mirror an article 
by a photo-play di 
rector, called ‘“ Are 
Motion Pictures at a 


Standstill?”’ Six weeks 
later, in the New York 
Review, so eminent an 
authority Marcus 
Loew, widely known 
as the “king of the 
movies,” asserted in an 
interview that this par- 
ticular goose has been 
squeezed so tight and 
so persistently that it 
can no longer lay any 
eggs, to say nothing of 
golden ones. 

“I look for almost 
complete demoraliza 
tion within the next 
vear,” declared Mr. 
Loew, who admits that 
he is losing money at 
the Broadway Theater, 
but can afford to 
complacent about it, as 
he is one of the men 
who got in at the start 
and made his pile—a 
very big pile, too. 

While in London, I 
visited various pictur 
theaters, and none did 
I find crowded, even 
on a Saturday night. 
Not only is overcom 
petition responsible for 
this state of things, but 
the brainlessness of the 
people who went into 
the business has also 
played a big part in 
disgusting the public 
with “‘ movies.” 

No adequate effort 
has been made to supply variety in the 
stvle of films. At first, anything with a 
“chase” in it seemed to be good enough 
for a public to whom pictures that moved 
in themselves an interesting nov- 
But after you see the same sort of 


as 


be 


CAREER AS 


were 
elty. 


thing for half a dozen years it ceases to 
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VALLI VALLI, SINGING WANDA, THE PRIMA DONNA ROLE IN THE NAPOLEONIC OPERETTA, 
‘“THE PURPLE ROAD” 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 
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be a novelty and becomes a bore; and 
most of the purveyors in the “ movie” 
field have awakened too late to this fact. 
From paying only ten or fifteen dollars for 
a scenario they advanced the rate, but still 
hedged the author about with so many 
limitations that few good writers cared to 
enter the field. The result is that to-day 
most of the scenarios prepared expressly 
for the screen are of a lower order of merit 
than ever, and the picture houses of stand- 
ing are turning to stories and plays for 
worthy material. 

While in London, for example, I wit- 
nessed the private view of “ Zoe,” the film- 
ing of a novel by Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken, written and published some 
years ago without any thought of photo- 
graphic presentation. The Hecla people 
took the pictures, which are to be exploited 
by Gaumont. Great care was exercised, 
and more than six months’ time was spent, 
in posing the various scenes of the book. 
Meanwhile other stories are being requisi- 
tioned for the same purpose, as, for in- 
stance, the Williamsons’ automobile ro- 
mance, “The Lightning Conductor,” and 
Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii.” 


“THE PASSING SHOW OF 1913” 


I can no more imagine these Winter 
Garden plays having been written in the 
quiet of some playwright’s study than I can 
conceive of the London revue coming into 
existence in the same way. People like 
Harry Gilfoil, who has a talent for pro- 
ducing queer noises, and Charles King, 
who can make himself look like George 
Cohan, are first put under contract, and 
then the luckless “ author” — save the 
mark !—is told to pattern his libretto to fit 
them. But after all, the “ realizer,” Ned 
Wayburn, is more important than anybody 
else in the mélange, so it is quite proper 
that his name should appear in the biggest 
type. 

This time Mr. Wayburn has supplied 
that great desideratum, a genuine novelty 
in the shape of a reproduction of the steps 
of the Capitol, in Washington, which run 
from near the footlights almost to the flies 
in the rear of the stage. Up and down 
these steps chorus and principals dance 
with a helter-skelter recklessness that fully 
justifies the title of “ tangle-footed monkey- 
wrench ” for one of the numbers. 

I understand that the Shuberts are en- 
deavoring to patent these Capitol steps, in 

10 


the hope of preventing any English man- 
ager from appropriating them for use in 
one of the many London revues. To pay 
Great Britain back for taking so much of 
our material in the lighter show line, Lew 
Fields authorized a “lift” of the bioscope 
episode from “The Girl on the Film.” 
This figures in slightly altered form as an 
episode in “All Aboard,” the “musical 
panorama” that spent the summer in the 
roof-garden atop the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theater. 

Fields himself appears as a Dutch sailor, 
whose dreams of various countries serve as 
the thread on which the different scenes are 
strung together. ‘The best of these does 
not belong in the original scheme of the 
thing, as it is a skit by Ned Joyce Heaney 
—“When Women Rule,” borrowed from 
vaudeville, and revealing Lew Fields as the 
wronged man of 2013, begging the woman 
who has led him astray to set things right 
with a wedding-ring. 


WHY PRIZE PLAYS ARE USUALLY DULL 


Soon after Winthrop Ames offered a 
prize of ten thousand dollars as advance 
royalties for the best American play to be 
submitted to him before August 15, he was 
asked by a writer for the Dramatic Mirror 
what kind of person he expected would 
win out in the contest. 

“An experienced playwright,” was the 
reply. 

But from what I hear, few authors of 
reputation have entered the lists. There is 
among literary people a certain prejudice 
against prize contests. As a rule, the result 
is decided by the vote of a committee; and 
if there be anything daringly original or 
out of the beaten track in any of the offer- 
ings, be sure there will be somebody, or two 
or three of them, to blackball it. Hence 
the winning script will probably turn out 
to be a spineless and commonplace affair, 
with little to recommend it except its un- 
inspired conformity to conventional rules. 

There have been prize offers for plays 
before, but in all my twenty-one years of 
writing about the stage I can recall but 
one author who was introduced to the pub- 
lic by this means and afterward made good. 
This was Martha Morton. She won in a 
contest inaugurated, if I remember right, 
by the New York World, and her play, 
“The Merchant,” had quite a run under 
the auspices of Henry Miller at the old 
Madison Square Theater. 
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These competitions are excellent things 
for the people who get them up. Mr. 
Ames, who is about to open a new theater, 
has had much free advertising out of this 
one, and is quite welcome to the added 
amount I am now giving, but I fear it is 
nonsense to suppose that prize contests are 
of any real help to playwrights. 

Nobody really wants to encourage the 
new playwright. He is a nuisance. I am 
quite sure the managers wish that he could 
begin by being an experienced one. As 
that is manifestly impossible, he is allowed 
to stumble along in his swaddling-clothes 
as best he can; and it is almost invariably 
an accident or personal pull that finally 
lands his product back of the footlights 
for judgment by those in front of them. 

You really can’t blame the managers for 
looking askance at the goods offered by 
men or women who have never had a pro- 
duction. It costs several thousand dollars 
to place a play on the stage, and it is im- 
possible to know whether it will repay the 
outlay until the money to get it past the 
first night has been spent. Besides, a play 
that would have gone splendidly last year 
may fall perfectly flat this season. And it 
is no use for a playwright to endeavor to 
turn out something to suit what seems to 
be the whim of the moment. He may be 
able to write it in three weeks, but by the 
time he has found a manager willing to 
gamble on the thing, many new moons 
have hung in the sky and audiences are 
applauding quite another sort of piece. 


OPERA WAXES WHILE DRAMA WANES 


While Oscar Hammerstein is building 
his new opera house on Lexington Avenue, 
seemingly determined to ignore his ten- 
year agreement with the Metropolitan peo- 
ple, the Aborns have taken possession of 
the Century Theater, where they propose 
to give thirty weeks of grand opera. Each 
week they will produce an opera in Eng- 
lish, to finish with one performance in the 
original language. The prices are to bx 
reasonable, so that the venture will be dis- 
tinctly of the “popular” sort. 

Being astute business men, with many 
seasons of profitable tours behind them, the 
Messrs. Aborn are no doubt fully cognizant 
of the fiasco made by Henry W. Savage 
some ten or twelve years ago with a similar 
enterprise at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. There was every reason why the 


thing should have been a success, but it 
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simply wasn’t; and Mr. Savage didn’t 
have even the handicap of the Metropoli- 
tan against him, as the regular season 
hadn’t begun. 

Possibly New York has developed a 
larger appetite for music since then. I 
think it has, for while the theater man- 
agers have been complaining steadily, 
operagoers and concert audiences have 
multiplied steadily. Paris is already com- 
menting on the feast of music being pre- 
pared for dwellers in Manhattan during 
the approaching winter, and the Monde 
Artiste winds up an article thereupon with 
this fling: 

And now one can no longer say that the 
American taste runs only in the direction of 
coon songs. 


“THE SILVER WEDDING” TARNISHED 


On the cover of the house-bill at the 
Longacre, New York’s latest theater, there 
is a picture of Longacre Square in 1835. 
“The Silver Wedding,” the first drama of 
the new season, produced there on August 
11, would seem to be of about that vintage. 
So crude a specimen of play-building has 
seldom found harborage so close to Broad- 
way, and yet its author, Edward Locke, has 
“The Climax” and “The Case of 
Becky” to his credit. 

Mr. Locke insisted on staging his latest 
product himself, and hence we are spared 
no syllable of the many words he wrote. 
For example, although on the program we 
are told that Jacinta is the village barber, 
whenever Frau Koehler speaks of him she 
calls him “Jacinta the barber.” In fact, 
most of what is said in the piece is said two 
or three times over —an amateurish mis- 
take for which Mr. Locke should blush, 
but evidently doesn’t. He probably re- 
gards “The Silver Wedding” as the best 
play he has turned out. 

Poor Tom Wise! Ever since “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi” he has been wan- 
dering up and down stageland, seeking an- 
other vehicle that will give him an equally 
good opportunity; and meanwhile making 
a brief incursion into vaudeville. In “The 
Silver Wedding,” which had some sort of 
vogue in Chicago last season, he is featured 
as the saddle-maker in a Pennsylvania 
village who objects to his daughter’s mar- 
riage to a perfectly eligible young man. 
The motive for this objection is pitifully 
inadequate, weakening the whole fabric of 
the play. 
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The marriage takes place, and in the 
third act, a year and a half later, the 
young couple turn up at their parents’ 
silver wedding, and a _ reconciliation is 
effected via the inevitable baby. ‘There is 
not a shred of originality in the whole 
affair, except for the google eyes made by 
Frieda, the German servant-girl, at the re- 
quest of her mistress; and for these the 
credit goes not to Mr. Locke, but to Lillian 
Ross, who plays the part. 


WISDOM IN EXPLOITING FOLLIES 
“Ziegfeld Follies” in big type, and 


“Series of 1913” in small letters — thus 
does this annual offering of froth, frolic, 
and few frocks now read on the bills. It 
was indeed a stroke of managerial genius 
to devise a title that could be used for a 
fresh show each year—a_ policy whose 
worth to the box-office is apparent in the 
packed houses that have seen the present 
offering, intrinsically the least meritorious 
as vet put forth. 

George V. Hobart’s inspiration evidently 
flagged after he had written the prologue, 
spoken by an Indian chief from the roof 
of the new McAlpin Hotel, with a night 
view which affords Julian Mitchell the 
only opportunity to spread himself in 
scenic effects. Mr. Hobart seems to have 
fancied that he had a pulpit rather than a 
stage whence to speak. Listen to this: 


There, where once a gentle waterfall tum- 
bled in glistening splendor over moss-covered 
rocks, now behold the gilded entrance to a 
drinking-hall. There, where once the golden 
sunlight played among the silver leaves, the 
paleface in his turn plays with fire-water till 
it sears his heart and leaves him a sodden 
wreck upon the shores of time. Oh, ye follies 
of New York! 


Can it be jealousy for the prerogatives 
of the theater that prompts the librettist to 
make this fling at the encroachments of the 
restaurant? 


There, where once in an oak-tree the wild 
bird sang his love-song to his mate, now 
stands a cabaret where wanton songs bring 
new sensations to lascivious hearts, and dances 
of desire such as no savage ever dared con- 
ceive give joy to maudlin minds. 


Frank Tinney is among those present, 
and to my mind is funnier than ever, es- 
pecially when he is relating how seriously 
the Britishers took him when he was in 
Clever though Leon 


London last summer. 


Errol is, there is a bit too much of him, 
and not enough of Martin Brown’s dan- 
cing. José Collins seems to have gone off 
since she left “The Merry Countess,” but 
Elizabeth Brice pleases as of yore. 


“DAMAGED GOODS” 


Some years ago, when Annie Russell 
was playing at the old Lyceum on Fourth 
Avenue in “The Royal Family,” a young 
actor new to New York made an exceed- 
ingly favorable impression in a minor role, 
that of a priest. Inquiry disclosed the fact 
that he hailed from Kokomo, Indiana, 
where he had first acted as an amateur, 
and had passed on to the professional stage 
as Tombstone Jake in “The Limited 
Mail.” His début on Broadway was effect- 
ed via musical comedy, with the Rogers 
Brothers in “A Round of Pleasure.” 

He got his first real chance as Dick 
Beach, the drunken gamekeeper in “ ‘The 
White Heather.” Then he scored such a 
hit as the priest in “A Royal Family” 
that it looked as if the worst thing that 
can happen to an actor had _ befallen 
Richard Bennett—namely, to be con- 
demned to a fixed line of parts simply be- 
cause he happened to make good in one 
instance. Happily he escaped this fate, 
and as leading juvenile in “The Hypo- 
crites” and “The Lion and the Mouse” 
became known to thousands of playgoers. 

Later he showed versatility of a high 
order with his John Shand for Maude 
Adams in “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Last winter he stepped aside into farce as 
the hero in “Stop Thief”; and it was 
while playing in such irresponsible en- 
vironment as this that he arranged to 
preach from the stage in altogether differ- 
ent fashion from that in which he was sup- 
posed to guide souls in “ A Royal Family.” 

Last April I made mention of his plan 
to give a private performance of “ Damaged 
Goods,” the play from the French of 
Brieux that treats of a disease not men- 
tioned in so-called polite society. The per- 
formance took place under the auspices of 
a medical association in New York, and 
was repeated two or three times, thus per- 
mitting the police department to see that it 
really lived up to the foreword Brieux 
wrote for the manager to speak, in which 
he says of the piece: 


THE MAN BEHIND 


zy 


It contains no scene to provoke scandal or 
arouse disgust, nor is there in it any obscene 
word; and it may be witnessed by every 
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one, unless we must believe that folly and 
ignorance are necessary conditions of female 
virtue. 

“Damaged Goods” ran until warm 
weather, and in August Mr. Bennett re- 
vived it at the Fulton, to which it has at- 
tracted the first big audiences that usually 
luckless theater has housed. These audi- 
ences are held as in a thrall by some of the 
finest acting I have ever seen Mr. Bennett 
put over. And yet of movement such as 
one looks for in drama, “ Damaged Goods” 
possesses little. 

The first act is wholly filled with a talk 
between a young Frenchman—Mr. Bennett 
—and his doctor — played with keen in- 
telligence by Louis Bennison—on the sub- 
ject of the former’s physical condition. 
But in the second act there is as stirring a 
climax as one could ask for, where the 
wife, whom the hero marries despite the 
doctor’s protest, shrieks out that he must 
not touch her. 

In the curtain speech which Mr. Bennett 
is usually called on to make after this 
scene, he explains that Brieux was eleven 
years in getting “ Damaged Goods” before 
an Anglo-Saxon audience. He adds that 
he hopes to appear, later on, in another 
play by the same hand. This new piece 
on which Brieux is now engaged, treats of 
a condition of society when not only fathers 
of marriageable daughters, but employers 
of young men, will demand of those seek- 
ing connection with their families or their 
firms certificates of health as well as testi- 
monials to character. 

While I do not consider that the mission 
of the theater lies in the direction of moral 
reforms, I cannot withhold commendation 
from an enterprise like this of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s, linked as it is with an opportunity 
to see so notable a drama. 


“POTASH & PERLMUTTER” 


Plays either go smash or else they make 
a smashing hit, in the vernacular of the 
day. In August of 1912 the first success 
of the smashing order was made in A. H. 
Woods’s new theater, the Julian Eltinge, 
by “Within the Law.” This year Woods 


bears off the ribbon again, with one of his 
own production—“ Potash & Perlmutter,” 
constructed from the stories by Montague 
Glass and presented at the George M. Co- 
han Theater. 

As I remarked last month, this piece has 
been a long time in finding its way to the 
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footlights, and even now the program car- 
ries no name as responsible for the dra- 
matization. Charles Klein, I hear, had 
something to do with it, and several others 
were called in to consult with Mr. Glass 
and Hugh Ford, who staged the “up-to- 
date garment,” as it is styled. In any case, 
as far as box-office results go, it would 
seem that it mattered little how the dialogue 
in the famous tales was strung together. 
As it stands, the thing very much resembles 
patchwork, but the house is packed and 
the laughs are persistent. 

Two capital impersonators of Hebrews 
were secured in the persons of Barney 
Bernard—Sam’s brother—and Alexander 
Carr, for Potash and Perlmutter respect- 
ively. Lee Kohlmar, who created a similar 
character for Rose Stahl in “ Maggie 
Pepper,” could not be improved upon for 
the buyer, Marks Pasinsky. Louise 
Dresser is a blond dream as Ruth Snyder, 
the designer, and Elita Proctor Otis, as 
Mrs. Potash, is immense in her scene with 
Carr, where she indignantly demands of 
her husband’s partner whether he means 
to tell her to go home, and he replies: 

“Oh, no, you can go to Wanamaker’s or 
Gimbel’s, if you like!” 

After all, the chief credit goes to Mr. 
Glass, for the making of the piece is the 
unique wit of the dialogue. 


“YOUTH AT THE PROW ” 


I wonder if Laurette Taylor, Peg o’ My 
Heart, remembers when she was leading 
woman to a boy star in the road melodrama 
“From Rags to Riches.” Both juvenile 
players are now Broadway stars, for the 
boy, who is little more than that as yet, is 
Joseph Santley, who discovered his feet 
and his voice a quicker means of promo- 
tion than merely straight acting. De Wolf 
Hopper introduced him to New York in 
“A Matinée Idol,” in which his nimble 
dancing attracted instant attention. The 
next season he was seen with Marie Cahill 
in “Judy Forgot,” and last winter he was 
an attractive feature in “The Woman 
Haters.” The short life of this unhappily 
named piece was indirectly responsible for 
the electrics which now blaze on Forty- 
Second Street spelling out Santley’s name, 
for it set him free to accept Philip Bar- 
tholomae’s offer to head “When Dreams 
Come True,” the musical comedy of youth. 

Mr. Bartholomae, who is also quite 
young, “arrived” just two years ago with 
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the hit achieved by his farce “ Over Night.” 
He has now gone into management on his 
own account, and a merry company of 
young people it is who dance and sing and 
caper through one of the oddest shows that 
ever reached Manhattan. It was brought 
out last spring in Chicago, where it played 
for nineteen weeks. While there are sev- 
eral discordant notes that may make you 
wish that Mr. Bartholomae himself was 
not so young, the main spirit of the piece 
is sO inspiriting, and its flavor of youth 
so captivating, that at the end you are very 
likely to murmur, with the old song: “ Let 
me dream again!” 

Young Santley, who was born in Salt 
Lake City, is an extremely modest star, and 
to behold his chumship with Donald Mac- 
donald is a revelation to any one who is ac- 
customed to endow all theater folk with the 
green eye of jealousy. For young Mac- 
donald, who danced and sang so blithely 
in “The Red Petticoat” last season, has an 
important part in the new show, a part 
built on exactly the same lines as Santley’s 
own. And he’s clever enough to be danger- 
ous as a rival. No thought of such a thing, 
however, seems to enter the heads of these 
happy-hearted young folk, so the public 
gets double value for its money in seeing 
two of the most nimble-limbed dancers of 
the day for one price of admission. 

Anna Wheaton, who first made good in 
“Mme. Troubadour” at this same theater 
two seasons ago; Marie Flynn, the essence 
of youth; and May Vokes, with. her droll 
antics; Saranoff, playing himself and his 
violin—all these figure in the roster of a 
musical play which I predict would take 
London by storm if Mr. Bartholomae chose 
to take it over there with the present cast. 

They are short on youth in the city by 
the Thames, and “When Dreams Come 
True” would be a revelation to them. 


WHEN HARVARD DESCENDS TO FARCE 


Possibly if Frederick Ballard, the au- 
thor, had not “been a Harvard student, he 
would not have gone to the classics for the 
title of his farce, “ Believe Me Xantippe.” 
And in this case there is very much in a 
name, as ii is his inveterate use of this ex- 
pression that leads to the capture of the 
young New Yorker, who has wagered he 
can commit a crime and escape capture for 


a year. 
The use of such a cumbrous phrase in 
moments of excitement is the weakest spot 
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in an otherwise neat little comedy. Jack 
Barrymore must sense this himself, as he 
seems to have difficulty in getting the 
Greek name out of his ultra-~-American 
throat. 

Two out of the three women in the cast 
are the wives of actors, Mary Young, who 
is capital as the breezy daughter of the 
Colorado sheriff, being Mrs. John Craig, 
leading woman at her husband’s stock com- 
pany theater, the Castle Square, of Boston; 
and Katherine Harris, Mrs. Jack Barry- 
more, on view briefly as the slangy friend 
of a Western desperado. 

George Macfarland (no relation to 
George MacFarlane, singing across the 
street at the Casino in “Lieber Augustin” ) 
is rather an odd mixture for a hero, being 
represented as unable to ride a horse, skin 
a squirrel, or point a gun without a trem- 
bling hand, and yet, unarmed, he throws 
himself fearlessly at the desperado afore- 
said. But after all “ Believe Me Xantippe” 
is only farce, although not frankly so, if 
we are to believe the house bill, where it 
is set down as “a play.” 


WHITE SLAVERY FURNISHES A DARK THEME 


Drama is the classification of “The 
Lure,” the white slave piece by the news- 
paperman, George Scarborough, which is 
sending the public in droves to Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater. If you want to be har- 
rowed to the quick, go to see it. From the 
mother (beautifully played by Lucia 
Moore) dying for want of sunshine, in the 
first act, to the sneaking efforts of the 
cadet to lure back his victim in the last, 
there is a fearsome succession of pictures 
from the underworld where sleek politi- 
cians divide the profits with the “ madams” 
and religious landlords rake in huge rents 
from the houses where the awful traffic is 
carried on. 

It looks, after all, as though the trend 
of the times was not toward romantic plays, 
William A. Brady to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but in the direction of 
vivid dramas making for reform. After 
“Damaged Goods” we have “The Lure.” 
At this rate the churches bid fair to le 
emptier than ever if citizens can salve their 
consciences for non-attendance by app!aud- 
ing such outspoken human documents as 
Brieux’s plea for clean husbands and Scar- 
borough’s vivid arraignment of conditions 
that permit white slavery to exist. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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HAT ails the cherries that they seem 
So colorless, or do | dream? 
Nay, ‘tis no dream-——their color slips 
To pallor placed by Daphne's lips! 


Why seems this gold so leaden drear 
Whose gleam was yesterday so clear? 
It hath not changed; you but compare 
Its glint to that of Daphne's hair! 


What hath occurred to turn the hue 

Of these rare pearls to grayish blue? 
Naught hath occurred; you do but note 
How fairer far is Daphne's throat! 


And see how lusterless and dead 
Yon sapphire seems, its sparkle fled! 
Tis still as blue as summer skies, 
But lacks the glow of Daphne's eyes! 


The roses seem less fair, | ween, 
Than those which yesterday were seen 
Lover, the fairest roses seek 

Not in the close but Daphne's cheek! 


How drear the sun is! Can it be 

That it portends catastrophe? 

Nay, it but seems so for the while 

That ’tis obscured by Daphne's smile! 
Carlyle Smith 


THE END OF THE QUARREL 


PASSED her by with noisy tread, 
But she, she never raised her head, 
But read, and read, and read, and read. 


She'd turn the pages o’er and o'er, 
And on each printed line she'd pore 
As if she'd never read before. 


I hemmed, and coughed, and hummed an air; 
I sneezed, and stamped, and scraped my chair, 
To intimate that 1 was there; 


But ne’er a glance gave she to me. 
She simply read on steadily, 
As wholly rapt as rapt could be 


And then I spoke. “ My dearest Prue,” 
Said I, “if I’ve offended you 
I'm sorry, and if I but knew—” 


She raised her head, and with a glance 
As distant as the end of France— 
The kind the poets call askance 





“ Excuse me, sir,” said she, so cold 
I feared that I'd been overbold; 
“I’m reading. I don't wish to scold—” 


And then, despite her angry frown, 
My laughter almost reached the town— 
The book she held was upside down! 


What I got then it were remiss 

To set down in a verse like this; 

But it was sweet, and rimed with “ bliss!” 

Blakeney Gray 
MAN 


THE PILTDOWN 


O-DAY the teacher told us all 
About the Piltdown man, 

Who lived with dinosaurians 
When first the world began. 

He must have had a bully time, 
His life was one of joy; 

My goodness, don’t I wish that I 
Had been his little boy! 


I would not then have had to wash 
My face, or go to school; 

I could have paddled barefoot round 
In every shining pool, 

And gone a fishing when I liked, 
And swimming, too, you bet— 

And tied a pterodactyl up, 
And had it for a pet. 


But now it’s “ Tommy, not so loud!” 
And “Tommy, comb your hair!” 
And “ Tommy, wipe your muddy feet!” 
And “ Tommy, don’t you dare!” 
And “ Tommy, did you do your sums? 

Just let me see your slate.” 
Sure I have missed a lot of fun 
By being born so late! 
Minna Irving 


THE WRITER’S CALENDAR 


EEDLES and pins! 
When mother _ scribbles, 
begins ! 


Needles and pins! 
her trouble 





Just as I'd started another novel 
Promised by spring, beyond a doubt— 

Just as I'd got to the seventh chapter, 
Aunty must have her appendix out! 


Just as my paper on “ Conservation,” 
Due in July, must be hurried off, 
Norah sent in her resignation, 
Robhy developed the whooping-cough! 
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Just as I’d planned some autumn sonnets— 
Three, and an “Ode to the Withered 
Heath "— 
Baby had hives and roseola, 
All on account of her molar teeth. 


Just as the germ of a New Year story 
Quickened my pulse to ecstatic thumps, 

Gladys broke out with the German measles, 
‘Ty i . _ ' 
Tommy came down with the double mumps! 


Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
When mother scribbles, her trouble begins! 
Corinne Rockwell Swain 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 
i> ERY hair upon her bureau 
Do 


] love, 
And the kid that constitutes 
Her pretty glove; 
rom her captivating bonnet, 
With the big aigret that’s on it, 
To her feet, she is a perfect treasure-trove. 


And I love the ermine trimming 
On her gown, 
And the mink that makes her collar 
Soft and brown; 
] can't see much of her features, 
But of all the dainty creatures 
That I know she is the sweetest one in town. 


But though loving her as madly 
As | do, 
I’m inclined to think—and 
Seriously, too— 
That although it may be human, 
What I love is not a woman 
But a wondrous aviary—or a zoo! 


Georgina Billings King 


A SONG OF SIXPENCE 
SING a song of sixpence, pocket full of 
cash! 
"Ware you now, my lasses, folderols and 
trash; 


"Ware the luscious sundae; ’ware the matinée; 
Shun the satin shoon and silken negligee; 
Save your pretty pennies for the rainy day! 


uy no rosy coral pendant for your ear; 

uy no parlor-car seat, traveling far or near; 

reak the taxi habit; wear last winter’s muff; 

“Spug” on Christmas presents—isn’t love 
enough ? 

Hie you to the bank, dears; salt away the 

stuff ! 


Sing a song of sixpence! What is this one 
hears? 
Mining bubble 
cashiers? 


shattered? Missing bank- 


Stocks have taken tumble? Savings up the 
spout? 

Dear me, very trying! 

You'll be glad you 


without ! 


Still, beyond a doubt, 
practised how to do 
Anne O’Hagan 


‘’LL BE A SISTER TO YOU!” 


. HEN you have thought of her by day, 
And dreamed of her in slumber, 
For pounds of bonbons had to pay, 
Sent roses without number, 
It truly is a heartless thing 
For her to forthwith shoo you 
By saying, as she spurns your ring: 
“Tl be a sister to you!” 


When you have practised patiently 
The telling of your passion, 
It is most horrible that she 
Should treat you in this fashion. 
You'd looked for bliss without alloy; 
But how her words go through you 
When she replies, still rather coy: 
“Tl be a sister to you!” 


Don't let the matter break your heart, 
Nor give a moment’s sorrow ; 
This is not Cupid’s only dart— 
He'll shoot again to-morrow. 
Why talk of “first and last romance”? 
Why let “hard fate” undo you? 
Just give some other girl a chance 
To be a sister to you! 
Harold Susmaun 


ASPIRATION 
WANT to be a nurse, sir, 


And like all nurses stand, 
A cap upon my forehead, 
And hold my patient’s hand, 
And feel his pulse-beat throbbing, 
And take his temperature, 
My very look a tonic, 
My tender smile a cure. 


1 want to be a nurse, sir, 
A pretty nurse and trim, 
A pink and dimpled lassie, 
Demure and young and slim. 
Appendicitis case, please! 
No complications grim— 
A personable patient 
Named Billy, Jack, or Jim! 


] want to be a nurse—what? 
The women’s ward, you say? 
Apprenticeship and hardship 
And hardly any pay? 
No Tom or Bob or Harry 
To coddle back to health? 
On second thoughts, I'll follow 
Some other road to wealth! 
Grace Stone Field 
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MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


N nothing has the world-wide strain on 
| capital and credit manifested itself 
more strikingly than in recent de- 
velopments connected with municipal bor- 
rowing by American cities. 

The bonds of States, counties, and cities 
are secured by the real property within the 
various communities, and are supported by 
their taxing power. They are non-specu- 
lative securities which appeal solely to in- 
vestors and investing institutions. They 
are sold to the highest bidders by the is- 
suing authorities, after due public an- 
nouncement. The safety of the underlying 
security, the general character of munici- 
pal bonds, and the considerations which 
govern their purchase and the manner of 
their sale, establish the best index we have 
of the true worth of investment capital. 

The rise in the rate of interest on such 
loans in recent years has been truly re- 
markable. For instance, in 1901, about 
$20,000,000 was borrowed by American 
municipalities at three per cent, and nearly 
$69,000,000 at three and one-half per 
cent. In 1912, not a single community 
could secure a dollar at as low a rate as 
three per cent, and only $4,700,000 was 
obtained at three and one-half per cent. 
It costs the American city at least one per 
cent per annum more for its money now 
than it did a dozen years ago. 

Few persons have any proper conception 
of the vast extent of municipal borrowing, 
or of its tremendous expansion in the past 
decade. Up to 1904 the total amount 
loaned to American communities had never 
been as much $200,000,000 in any 
year; but last year the sum borrowed for 
permanent improvements totaled $383,- 
150,828. There were also huge borrow- 
ings for temporary purposes, which raised 
the aggregate of negotiations for the vear 
to $677,402,037. The creation of debt 
upon this stupendous scale has been fully 
maintained in the first six months of the 
current year, municipal bond sales to July 
1 having aggregated $211,234,000. 


as 


Under this tremendous outpouring of 
bonds, funded obligations have mounted 
everywhere, and the interest charges are 
bearing heavily upon real-estate owners, 
mortgagees, lessees, and rent-payers. In 
many instances—and strikingly so in the 
case of New York—the enormous burden 
of debt has had a serious effect on realty 
values and mortgage indebtedness. 

Not unnaturally, in view of the heavy 
offerings of recent years, municipal securi- 
ties have become slower of sale than in the 
past. There is, of course, a point of satu- 
ration in the market for investment capital, 
and signs are not wanting that it has about 
been reached, for the present, with munici- 
pal offerings. In March, bonds to the 
amount of $15,500,000 failed of sale. The 
results in April were even less satisfactory, 
for State, city, and county issues to the 
aggregate of $18,000,000 were offered 
without takers. Failures of sale in May 
totaled $19,000,000; in June, $25,500,000; 
and in July, $15,250,000. No marked 
change for the better was noted in the 
early days of August. 

Many of the offerings which failed of 
sale were withdrawn and readvertised; and 
when their rate of interest was made suffi- 
ciently high, most of them finally found a 
market. In other instances, however, offer- 
ings have failed repeatedly, and in some 
cases a rate of five per cent has not been 
sufficiently attractive to induce sales. This 
was particularly true of a number of the 
July bond offerings. 

Among the would-be borrowers who were 
unsuccessful, or temporarily so, were the 
States of Louisiana, California, Tennessee, 
Missouri, and Idaho; cities like San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, California; Port- 
land, Oregon; Toledo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 





land, and Akron, Ohio; Pittsburgh and 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Paterson, New 


Jersey; Utica, New York, and many others. 

In their efforts to secure a market, some 
communities have resorted to unusual 
methods. New York State and Tennessee 
have employed the expedient of the impe- 
cunious railroads, and have issued short- 
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term notes, the former to the extent of 
$27,000,000 and the latter to the amount 
of $9,400,000. Several cities have offered 
bonds of low denomination in small lots 
over the counter, and have succeeded in 
working some off in that way. Depart- 
ment-stores in Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
New York, and elsewhere have added a 
line of municipal securities to their dry- 
goods and groceries. A few have been 
sold, also, as a result of publicity cam- 
paigns carried on by newspapers. 

All this speaks eloquently of a glut in 
the market for investment capital, but still 
more eloquently, perhaps, of the extrava- 
gant scale of municipal expenditure and 
indebtedness. New York affords the- most 
conspicuous illustration of this tendency. 

Upon consolidation with Brooklyn and 
the outlying territory of Richmond and 
Queens Counties, the greater city had a 
gross funded indebtedness of $324,967,- 
156. To-day it owes the stupendous sum 
of $1,228,150,747, an increase of $903,- 
183,591 in the brief space of fifteen years. 
It will no doubt surprise many of our 


readers to learn that the debt of the 
metropolis greatly exceeds that of the 
Federal government, which amounts to 


$965,736,610. The annual interest on the 
Federal indebtedness is $22,835,321, while 
New York’s requirements for interest and 
redemption are no less than $54,977,381 
annually. 

The city’s expenditures have also ex- 
panded enormously since the consolidation 
of 1898. The budget for that year called 
for $77,473,084. The estimate for the 
current year is $192,676,241, twenty-eight 
per cent of which goes to the bondholders. 
It is said, and probably with truth, that 
the world can show no other instance of 
such a rapid increase of a city’s indebt- 
edness, and of annual expenditure raised 
to such huge totals. 

Nor is the Empire State a laggard in 
the matter of debt expansion. Twenty years 
ago, in the economical days of 1893, when 
men thought twice before they spent a dol- 
lar or voted one away, New York State 
had no debt at all, and levied no direct 
taxes. It now owes $109,702,660. Bonds 
authorized for canal and highway improve- 
ment purposes, but as yet unissued, amount 
te $122,800,000, so that the State is likely 
to have funded obligations of at least 
$232,500,000 in the near future. 

To a greater or less degree, the same 


thing is true of most other American States 
and cities. The statistics of municipal in- 
debtedness compiled for the last Federal 
census show that in the seven years inter- 
vening between 1903 and 1910 the per 
capita debt of New York increased from 
$102.71 to $137.66. It stands now at 
$160.42. During the same period the per 
capita indebtedness of other important 
municipalities increased as follows: 

Philadelphia, $37.03 to $55.56. 

Baltimore, $40.34 to $71.64. 

Cleveland, $46.36 to $66.38. 

San Francisco, $1.58 to $39.01—chiefly 
owing to earthquake and fire. 

Pittsburgh, $56.24 to $81.33. 

Cincinnati, $86.48 to $140.00. 

It is probable that in every case the 
present figure would stand still higher, but 
it is difficult to reach a basis of comparison 
except in a census year. 

It is needless to say that the tremendous 
expansion of municipal indebtedness in 
the United States is giving deep concern 
to financiers, economists, and students of 
government. The tendency is clearly to- 
ward an overburdening of the investment 
market with municipal obligations and an 
overstrain of civic credit. As New York 
has been the chief offender, it is not sur- 


prising that a non-partizan movement 
should recently have been inaugurated 
among real-estate owners, mortgagees, 


lessees, and dealers to correct the evil by 
enforcing economy in city administration. 

Real estate now bears ninety-five per 
cent of all taxes raised for operating the 
city government and for meeting the enor- 
mous interest charges on New York’s in- 
debtedness. The organizers of the cam- 
paign against further extravagance and 
overtaxation assert that New York real 
estate has reached the limit of its burden- 
bearing power. They declare that a crisis 
is impending unless the present tendency 
can be checked. 

Largely in order to provide for interest 
on the city debt, which has increased two 
hundred and fifty per cent in ten years, the 
realty assessment has been advanced, with- 
in the last five years, by more than one 
billion dollars. The present valuation, in 
many instances, largely exceeds the price 
at which the property can be sold. ‘There 
has undoubtedly been a wide-spread de- 
preciation in real-estate values, and this, 
if it continues, will in time react on the 
city’s credit. 
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The State constitution limits the borrow- 
ing power of New York to ten per cent of 
the assessed valuation of its real estate; 
and to-day, with much of its property 
assessed beyond the point of safety, the 
city has almost reached this limit. A fur- 
ther shrinkage of realty values may raise 
a question of the legality of the city’s 
bonds, as exceeding the debt limit, and 
thus render them unmarketable. 

Although New York has been used to 
illustrate the effect of extravagant munici- 
pal financing, the situation is not peculiar 
to the metropolis. Many other communi- 
ties are in a similar condition, arising from 
the same cause — wasteful, incompetent, 
and spendthrift administrations. It is 
only by rigid economy that disaster can be 
averted, for in numerous cases the limit of 
expansion has already been exceeded. 


TO A DESPONDENT INVESTOR 


E are reminded by the letter of 
an English invester, who writes 
from a suburb of Liverpool to 

complain of his experience in American 
railway shares, that in matters financial, 
as in other things, a man may often see the 
mote in his brother’s eye when he cannot 
detect the beam in his own. 

Our correspondent informs us that he 
“was induced to buy Southern Railway 
common stock by reports of the large crop 
outlook and prosperity in the States.” His 
shares have paid no dividend, which is dis- 
appointing. Worse still, they have de- 
clined on his hands—why, he cannot under- 
stand; and he thinks they should have 
moved the other way. 

“If the figures can be relied on,” he 
says, “the common stock is earning four 
per cent, and this should justify double the 
present price.” But our English friend 
has become distrustful of America and 
American financial methods. “I find on 
this side,” he adds, “an entire absence of 
confidence in your country. The govern- 
ment attacks on the railways, the Union 
and Southern Pacific imbroglio, your in- 
ability to raise capital, and the consequent 
bankruptcy of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, have put me out of conceit 


with America. Never again will American 


investments tempt me, and I only await a 
favorable opportunity to realize upon such 
of vour stocks as I hold, including divi- 
dend-payers.” 
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In the nearly twenty years of its ex- 
istence under its present title the Southern 
Railway Company has never paid a divi- 
dend upon its common stock, of which 
$120,000,000 is outstanding, nor is it like- 
ly to do so for some time to come. The 
railway has other uses for its money. 
There have been no misrepresentations of 
the company’s earnings, however, which 
have been increasing steadily. 

The Southern suffered severely in the 
panic of 1907, and was forced to suspend 
disbursements on the preferred stock for 
more than three years. In 1908 the 
balance available for dividends for the 
$60,000,000 preferred issue was but $401,- 
$50. In 1912 the “big crops” and the 
“prosperity in the States” to which our 
correspondent refers raised the balance to 
$6,763,117. Dividends were resumed on 
the preferred stock at the full five-per-cent 
rate, leaving an amount in excess equal to 
about 3.8 per cent for the common stock. 

We believe the Southern Railway has 
learned something from experience. It had 
a narrow escape from insolvency in 1907. 
In consequence, it should not pay divi- 
dends on its common shares until it has 
fortified its credit all along the line. As 
it is difficult for corporations, no matter 
what their nationality may be, to sell bonds 
at this time, it is amply justified in putting 
every dollar above its preferred dividend 
back into the property. ‘This is what it is 
doing, and it is a benefit, not a detriment, 
to all bondholders and shareholders who 
have the true interests of the company at 
heart. 

Unless the facts of the case were mis- 
represented to him, we have no sympathy 
for our correspondent in this particular 
instance. This department has never 
favored the purchase of non-dividend-pay- 
ing stocks, for we believe that the spirit 
which animates such a transaction is 
speculative, not that of investment. The 
buyer is looking for a profit from an en- 
hancement in price, and if the shares ad- 
vance it is his intention to sell out. If he 
was an investor, in the proper sense of the 
term, he would buy a _ dividend-paying 
stock for the income yield. If the rate of 
dividend was unimpaired, he would not 
concern himself unduly with temporary 
price declines, or pray for an improvement 
in the market that would enable him to bag 
a profit or realize without loss. 

A shrewd investor utilizes depressions 
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to pick up bargains. He buys good securi- 
ties when markets are disturbed, for he 
knows that when everything is smiling, 
and no clouds obscure the financial sky, 
prices will not be cheap, but dear. 

We do not believe our English cor- 
respondent presents the case properly when 
he says that in his country there is an entire 
lack of confidence in American securities. 
Lack of confidence is abroad in Europe, 
we know, but it does not arise exclusively 
from distrust of the United States. Confi- 
dence has been at a low ebb in all financial 
centers. It is a world-wide phenomenon. 

As a result of a political upheaval, and 
of impending changes in a tariff policy 
and in a banking and currency system 
which have been in existence for half a 
century, and to which all our industrial 
and financial affairs have adjusted them- 
selves, there has been and is unsettlement 
here, but we have had no monopoly of it. 

Furthermore, if London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and the lesser 
capitals of Europe have been depressed by 
stock declines in New York, we may say 
that New York, in turn, has been greatly 
disturbed by the unsettlement of the foreign 
markets. A large part of the reaction in 
American stocks was occasioned by Euro- 
pean liquidation; by the spectacle of flota- 
tion after flotation, including government 
loans of the British colonies, Brazil, and 
Germany, brought out by the leading bank- 
ers of Europe, failing of full subscription; 
by the maintenance of high discount rates 
for the longest period since the Crimean 
War by the banks of England, France, and 
Germany; by the withholding of gold pay- 
ments by the Bank of France; by the 
desperate action of Paris in drawing nearly 
sixty-five millions of American gold with 
exchange rates against her; by Berlin’s 
efforts to borrow in New York at eight 
per cent; by the continued hoarding of 
gold on the Continent; and by the series 
of panicky breaks on all the exchanges and 
bourses of Europe. 

It may not occur to our foreign critic 
that financial observers in New York 
watch the course of security prices abroad 
as carefully as Europe watches the Ameri- 
can markets, and perhaps more closely. 
We believe that the depression abroad has 
been quite as severe as anything which has 
taken place in stocks and bonds of like 
character here. London stock exchange 
securities, according to an estimate in the 
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July number of the Bankers’ Magazine of 
that city, showed a depreciation at the end of 
June from the 1907 price level of $2,235,- 
000,000. M. Edmond Thery, of L’Econo- 
miste Européen, one of the world’s leading 
economists, in a recent article in the Paris 
Matin, reckons the fall in French securities 
between December 31, 1912, and June 30 
last at $600,000,000. 

A few quotations taken from a recent 
issue of the Statist, of London, discloses 
the following declines from the high prices 
of 1912 in a number of conspicuous foreign 
issues: 

High Recent Net 
Security 1912 1913 Change 
Consols 242 per cents 793-16 7213-16 6% 
India three - per - cent 


eg Pe res 8034 7434 6 
London County Coun- 

ere 71% 63 8% 
Birmingham 3”%s..... 100% 92 8% 
CN Ub stcnccnee g2 8314 834 
New Zealand 3s..... 8734 774 10% 
French three-per-cent 

CE: sewcawanea 95 84 II 
German Imperial 3s 82 74 8 
Austrian 48........6. 97% 88 9% 
re go 78% 11% 
le O4 82 12 
Chinese 4'4s......... 985% 90% 83% 
ee eee 87 79 8 
Egyptian 3%s........ 0434 85 934 

We might expand the above list in- 

definitely and include mining shares, 


British railway shares, and the state funds 
and high-grade investment issues of every 
nation of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, and Australasia. Thereby 
we could demonstrate that a process of 
liquidation — or, as we believe, a general 
readjustment of values—has swept the en- 
tire habitable globe. So far as we can de- 
termine, no civilized nation has escaped 
some adverse influence of this great epochal 
change. 

We believe that the explanation rests, as 
we pointed out in an article on the subject 
a year ago, in the changing worth of in- 
vestment capital, the result primarily of an 
enormous recent increase in the world’s 
supplies of gold. Industrial activity was 
stimulated everywhere by the great acces- 
sions of wealth from the South African 
mines; and governments, states, munici- 
palities, corporations, and individuals be- 
came extravagant in borrowing and waste- 
ful in expenditure. 

Then came the remarkable drain of 
treasure to India and the Far East, the 
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great waste of capital in the Balkan war, 
and the hoarding of enormous sums by 
affrighted Europe. Vast amounts of money 
have gone into non-reproductive things 
like battle-ships, and even larger sums are 
now demanded by various nations—Ger- 
many and France in particular—to carry 
out extravagant and menacing military 
programs. For the time being the demands 
on capital exceed the available supplies, 
and all the world feels the growing tension 
of the credit strain. ‘This is the true cause 
of the failure of many loans, the depression 
in prices, and the loss of confidence in the 
market here and abroad. 

Without doubt the features to which our 
correspondent refers — the government at- 
tacks on railway and industrial concerns, 
the disturbance springing from the long- 
delayed dissolution of the Union and 
Southern Pacific merger, and the bank- 
ruptcy of the St. Louis and San Francisco 

have aggravated a disturbed situation. 
rhey did not create the situation, however. 
That is basic and fundamental, and cen- 
ters in the present insufficiency of the 
supply of capital to meet the demands of 
expectant and urgent borrowers. 

Europe has its problems, many of which 
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are graver than our own, and she need not 
worry unduly about our situation. A coun- 
try of one hundred millions which adds to 
its population, from immigration alone, at 
least half a million annually; which de- 
rives between eight and nine billions from 
its farms, and one hundred millions in gold 
from its mines each year; and whose in- 
ternational trade exceeded four billion dol- 
lars for the last fiscal year, will survive 
the unsettlement springing from political 
changes and from the interference of offi- 
cial trouble-makers with the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce. A country which pro- 
duces more than it can eat, manufactures 
more than it can use itself, and thereby 
accumulates a surplus running up into the 
hundreds of millions annually, is in a far 
better position to deal with problems 
arising out of a shortage of investment 
capital than a wholly dependent nation. 
All the world is destined for an interval 
of enforced economy until capital accumn- 
lates and catches up with the excessive de- 
mands that have been put upon it by over- 
financing. Signs of improvement have al- 
ready been manifested, and in time the 
situation will right itself. It is only a 
question of patient waiting. : 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


NINE DOLLARS TO OPEN A MINE 


Herewith I enclose circular letters from a company I 
have stock in. It is purely a speculative proposition so 
far. and I do not expect anything for some time to come. 
Any information you can give me on this will be appre- 


ciated. T. L., Wadena, Minn. 


Our correspondent’s company is the Michel 
Coal Mines, Limited, of Spokane, \Washing- 
ton, which is engaged in developing a coal- 
mine in British Columbia. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that it is engaged in 
hoping to develop the mine, for it appears 
that the commencement of operations 1s con- 
tingent upon the building of a railroad which, 
is being financed” by an- 
At least, the last- 


the circulars state, ~ 
other mining company. 
named concern “has authorized the issuance 
of one million dollars in bonds” in order to 
construct the line. The situation is somewhat 
complicated, but we gather that the Spokane 
] decidedly a 


coal-mine is con- 


company’s 
tingency. 

Nor is the company’s statement of its finan- 
cial position calculated to inspire abounding 
optimism. It appears to have entered the 


fiscal vear of 1911 with a balance on hand of 
$36.31: and twelve months later its cash had 


sunk to $9.31. 


We do not know just what 


has happened since, but a corporation with 
less than ten dollars in its treasury would not 
seem to be in a position to open a coal-mine 
—scarcely even to hope to open one, 
its directors and _ stockholders 
sanguine persons 

Our correspondent says nothing about as- 
lf he has been asked, 
or should be asked, to pay one, we advise him 
to consider carefully whether the company’s 
prospect of success is sufficient to warrant him 
in putting any more money into it. 


unless 


are very 


sessments on his stock. 


BONDS OF A DEFUNCT RAILWAY 

I am the owner and holder of a number of bonds issued 
by the New Orleans, Mobile and Texas Railroad Com- 
pany, dated February 1, 1872, payable November 1, 1914, 
at the company’s office in New York. Can you inform me 
what road absorbed this one, and what disposition was 
made of the bonds? They are said to be secured by the 
company’s main line from New Orleans to Houston. 


A. F. J., San Diego, Cal. 


The property of the New Orleans, Mobile 
and Texas Railroad Company was sold under 
foreclosure in 1880, and the lines it had 
operated were acquired partly by the South- 
ern Pacific and partly by the Louisville and 
Nashville. According to Smythe’s “ Obsolete 
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Securities,” its bonds are valueless, unless 
guaranteed by the State of Texas or Alabama. 
Some of the bonds were guaranteed by 
Louisiana, but that State defaulted on them, 
and they are regarded as worthless. 





NEW BULL DOMINGO COPPER 


Have you any information regarding the New Bull 
Domingo Mining Company, incorporated under the laws 
of Arizona in or about 1903? Can you tell me where the 
mine was supposed to be located, and was it ever devel- 
oped? Was the company ever reorganized, and is it or 
its successor doing business? What is the present value 
of the shares in the open market ? 

L. F. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Stevens’s “Copper Handbook” states that 
the Bull Domingo Mining Company formerly 
owned copper claims at or near Hecla,: Lara- 
mie County, Wyoming, but failed to work 
them profitably. In 1907 the New Bull Do- 
mingo Mining and Milling Company was 
organized under the laws of Colorado to take 
over the property, but Stevens adds: 

No trace of operation by present company—idle and 
presumably moribund. 

Our correspondent’s Arizona corporation 
must be still another promotion; but if it is 
based on the same property, it would not ap- 
pear to be worth while to make any further 
inquiry about his shares. 





THREE COPPER COMPANIES 


Kindly tell me confidentially what you can about the fol- 
lowing stocks—Kelvin Tunnel Site and Mining Company. 
Southern Bell Copper Mining Company, and Lucky Gold 
and Copper Mining Company. 


J. H. P., Mobile, Ala. 


We shall be glad to tell our correspondent 
what littlke we can discover about these ob- 
scure mining concerns, and we absolve him 
from any obligation to regard the informa- 
tion as confidential. Stevens lists the Lucky 
Gold and Copper Mining Company as “ dead” 
and the Kelvin Tunnel Site Company as “ ap- 
parently moribund.” Of the Southern Bell— 
or should it be Southern Belle?—we can find 
no trace. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS TO INVEST 


Please let me know what you think about a young man 
who has a hundred dollars investing it in mining stock. 
Do you think it is safe for me to invest in the Jerome 
Verde Copper Company or the Brant Independent Mi- 
ning Company? S. W., Table Beach, Fla. 


Our opinion, as all readers of this depart- 
ment should know, is that a young man who 
has one hundred dollars would be very un- 
wise to put his money into speculative mining 
stocks. Such a transaction is not an invest- 
ment. The best course for him is to place 
his little capital in a good savings-bank. If 
there is no such institution in his vicinity, 
there are plenty of banks in the large cities 
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that will receive deposits by mail—as, for 
instance, the Excelsior Savings Bank, in New 
York, or the Munsey Trust Company, in 
Washington, both of which are at present 
paying four per cent interest on savings ac- 
counts. 

Later, when our young correspondent has 
accumulated a larger fund, it will be time to 
think of using part of it to purchase some 
standard, listed security paying interest or 
dividends regularly. That will be a real in- 
vestment. 


AMERICAN STOCKS IN LONDON 

Will you kindly explain why London quotations of 
American stocks are always two or three points higher 
than the New York quotations of the same day? Is there 
any advantage in buying American stocks in New York 
rather than in London ? 

M. A. L., Montevideo, Uruguay. 

A purchaser who buys American stocks in 
London pays for them in English money, 
reckoning the rate of exchange at five dollars 
to the pound sterling. As the actual value 
of a pound is about two and one-half per 
cent less than five dollars, the price in dollars 
is quoted correspondingly higher. 

London brokerage methods differ from 
those of New York, and it may possibly be 
cheaper to carry a speculative account in the 
British capital than here; but if our South 
American correspondent means to buy for 
investment —that is, to pay outright for his 
securities—he would probably find it advan- 
tageous to deal with a New York broker 
The commission on purchases or sales of 
American stocks is practically the same in 
both places; but in England there is an addi- 
tional tax on contracts, and if stocks are held 
there the dividends are subject to income tax. 


A TIMBER LAND COMPANY 


Will you kindly pass judgment on the American Timber 
Holding Company, incorporated in ro10 for $2,500,000, buy- 
ing Canadian timber lands and holding them for a rise in 
price? The company has discontinued selling stock, but 
some floating stock can still be purchased at par. Local 
banks loan eighty per cent of face valne. 

E. S., Milwaukee 

If the American Timber Holding Company, 
of Minneapolis—to which we presume our 
correspondent refers—was incorporated for 
$2,500,000, its capitalization must since have 
been increased. A brief report on the com- 
pany appears in the latest edition of “ Moody’s 
Manual,” which states that it has $5,000,000 
preferred stock authorized, of which $1,558,- 
550 was outstanding on January 1 last. This 
looks as if there might be plenty of stock 
still for sale. 

The concern appears to be a_ substantial 
one; and if it is true that local banks will 
accept its stock as good collateral for loans, 
the fact is strong testimony to its good repute. 
Sut the purchasing of lands to be held for a 
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rise in value—if that is a correct description 
of the company’s operations—is essentially a 
speculative business, and therefore not the 
most suitable for a small investor. Knowing 
nothing of this correspondent’s circumstances, 
we could not undertake to select investments 
for him; but unless he is in a position to as- 
sume a considerable degree of risk, we should 
advise him to stick to standard, listed securi- 
ties which pay regular interest or dividends, 
and for which there is always a public market. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE BONDS 


I notice that in a recent issue you recommend American 
Telephone and Telegraph collateral trust 4s, due 1929, 
price about 88. Can these bonds be converted into stock 
at the option of the owner? If they are not convertible, 
has American Telephone and Telegraph Company any 
convertible bonds on the market, and would you consider 
a convertible bond a better investment than those men- 
tioned ? H. E. R., Olive Hill, Ky. 

The collateral trust 4s of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have no 
provision entitling their holder to exchange 
them for stock. The company has, however, 
two issues of convertible bonds: 

1—Convertible 4s, due 1936. Only a small 
remainder of this issue is outstanding, most 
of it having already been turned into stock. 

2—A recent issue of $67,000,000 4¥2s, due 
1933, convertible into stock at 120 from March 
1, 1915, to March 1, 1925. These bonds were 
offered to the company’s stockholders in Janu- 
ary last at par, and are now quoted at about 
103 on the New York Stock Exchange. They 
are attractive bonds, offering a high degree of 
security, while the conversion privilege adds 
a prospect of speculative profit. Whether 
they are a better investment than the collateral 
trust 4s, however, is a matter of opinion. It 
chiefly depends on the purchaser's willingness 
or unwillingness to pay a somewhat higher 
price on account of the conversion privilege. 

MINING STOCKS TO SELL 

1 enclose a list of mining stocks that I hold and would 
like to sell. Will you please mail it to some reliable 
broker? If I can ever get rid of these poor stocks, I will 
buy something for investment next time. Southern Pacific 
is low now; would it be a good purchase, at 93. or St. 
Louis and San Francisco at 6%? Some one told me that 
the stockholders of the latter will have to pay assessments 
to get out of areceivership. Is that so? 

I also enclose an advertisement of the Central Stock and 
Grain Company, of Cleveland, which says that $10 will 
buy either a put or a call on 10,000 bushels of wheat, and 
that a price movement of five cents will give me a chance 


to take a profit of $500. What docs this mean—just a bet ? 
L. G. D., Fonda, N. Y. 


We should prefer to have L. G. D. do his 
own correspondence with brokers. He can 
send his list to Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad Street, 
or James Kk. Rice, Jr., & Co., 33 Wall Street, 
New York, and if it contains any salable 
securities he will get a quotation for them. 

Southern Pacific is a good stock of its class, 
and we think that an investor who buys it at 
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present prices will probably find the purchase 
a satisfactory one. On the other hand, we 
should not recommend a_ non-dividend-pay- 
ing stock like that of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco, on which there will probably be an 
ussessment, perhaps a heavy one, when the 
company is reorganized. 

The advertisement which our correspondent 
sends us, and which is headed “ Money in 
Wheat,” means just what he surmises. It is 
an invitation to bet a ten-dollar bill, or sev- 
eral of them, and to do so with every prospect 
of losing one’s money. 


ANOTHER MAGAZINE PROMOTION 


Can you tell me anything about the stock of the Trend 
Magazine Publishing Company, 43 Cedar Street, New 
York? It is represented that this is a going concern, and 
that the purchase of the stock is a good investment. 

kK. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We have repeatedly urged our readers to 
use great caution in regard to putting their 
money into publishing promotions. A long 
list of stock-selling concerns of this sort has 
resulted in failure. The Trend Magazine, we 
understand, is a new periodical. We could 
not estimate its chances of success, but we 
should regard a purchase of its stock as a 
highly speculative operation. 





A NEW AMUSEMENT DEVICE 


Can you tell me anything about the profits of riding 
devices, such as are installed in amusement parks? I 
want to know how such things as roller coasters, dip 
coasters, and scenic railways pay in proportion to the 
money invested in them. I have an opportunity to buy 
stock in a new device called “‘ Bowls of Joy."’ One now 
in operation has a capacity of twelve passengers a minute, 
but the inventor says the next one he builds will havea 
capacity of eighty to one hundred a minute, and will 
handle any crowd satisfactorily. The company is incor- 
porated for $20,000, and stock to the amount of $14,000 has 
been sold. The holder of each hundred-dollar share of 
stock gets a share in the Patents Holding Company, which 
is to sell or lease the privilege of using the device to other 
operators. T. J. H., Kansas City, Mo. 

We are not mechanical experts, nor do we 
pretend to be judges of the merits of amuse- 
ment devices. T. J. H. is in a better position 
than we are to estimate the practicality of the 
invention he names, and its prospect of popu- 
larity. We can tell him, however, what 
financial experience teaches—that those who 
cannot afford to take a high degree of risk 
should use great caution in regard to putting 
their money into the development of an 
amusement device, or any enterprise of that 
class. A-great majority of such promotions 
do not work out satisfactorily, but result in 
disappointment and loss. This one may be an 
exception, and may prove profitable; but it is 
admittedly in the experimental stage, and to 
buy the stock would be essentially a specula- 
tion and not an investment. We could not 
recommend it to a small investor. 
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CLOCKWORK 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


AUTHOR OF “THE HOMELY LITTLE THING,” ETC 


TEPHEN realized that if he had 
S any force of character he would 
write Terry a note, mentioning that 
he loved her better than ever, but explain- 
ing that as he had been up till two or three 
o'clock for several successive nights, for the 
joy of dancing with her, and up again at 
seven in the morning for the lesser satis- 
faction of keeping his job, he was “all in,” 
and for that one evening could be with 
her only in spirit. 

His heavy head drooped on its neck, his 
gaze kept swimming apart, dividing into 
two gazes; he was not pulling a pound of 
the day’s load, though under his chief's 
eye he kept up a spirited pretense of ac- 
tion. His helplessness mortified him. He 
could send up the note with an armful of 
roses; and even as an “engaged girl” 
Terry never lacked partners. She would 
let him off for this once. 

He had a pen dipped, but was still hesi- 
tating—for the figure he cut as a lover was 
of mortal importance to his young pride, 
and “too tired” had a _ faint-hearted 
sound — when a note from Terry herself 
was brought in. 

“We won’t go to the dance to-night, 
darlingest,” it said. “There have been 
too many. I’d rather stay home and visit 
with you. Father will be out, so I can’t 
have you to dinner, but come right after- 
ward to your Terry.” 

Of course, force of character had not the 
ghost of a chance after that. The note 
even waked him up, putting him on second 
wind for the afternoon. The magic 
phrase, “ Father will be out,” rang its good 
news in his ears—hesitant, anxious father, 
who never forgot that he had to be mother 
as well as father to his girl,-and in conse- 
quence succeeded in being a species of 
maiden aunt that only a Terry-darling 
could have endured. 
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All the afternoon she was there before 
him, and Stephen pulled well; the morning 
was atoned for when six o'clock set him 
free. But when they sat together, in 
peaceful possession of the drawing-room, 
drowsiness came again, creeping upon him 
in a dire tide, each wave a little higher 
than the last. 

He could not break away; the scene 
was set for romance, and Terry was at her 
sweetest. Sometimes he found her elusive, 
impenetrably young, playing jokes with 
the glee of a schoolboy, wanting only to 
laugh and “have fun”; but to-night, 
curled trustfully into his arm, she was all 
woman, and all his. The little spirals of 
her dark auburn hair, which usually sug- 
gested the boiling over of her spirits, 
seemed to have taken on a gentle droop; 
her eyes, so nearly the same color, looked 
up into his with dreamy revelation in their 
depths—and nearly caught him yawning. 
He kissed them, to hide the swelling of his 
throat. 

“Are you 
whispered. 

Terry was proud of her musical abilities, 
and could usually be counted on for some- 
thing stirring. When she went to the 
piano, Stephen relied so confidently on be- 
ing roused that he let his head drop back 
for one merciful moment. The quiet 
melody of a berceuse drifted about him, 
soothing, rocking. He feebly struggled. 
The clock over the hearth gave a single 
stroke, and his drowning eyes clung to its 
big face for help. 

“Half past eight,” he told himself. - 
“Oh, brace up, brace up—it’s only half 
past eight! ” 

The berceuse glided into a Schumann 
love-song, a song to bring any lover to his 
lady’s side. When it had welled to its 
perfect climax there was a waiting silence 


he 


going to play for me?” 
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in the big room; and then, from the chair 
by the hearth, a long, heavy breath. 


iI 


STEPHEN concealed a start and opened 
cautious eyes. He had gone very deep, 
but he knew it had lasted only a moment. 

“Lovely!” he murmured. “Play that 
Polish thing that jumps so.” 

There was no answer. He was found 
out, then, and Terry was offended. 

“Dearest!” he begged. 

Then, his eves fully opened, he realized 
that the color of the room had changed. 
The lamp was dim, as if hours of burning 
had reduced it to a red glimmer. Terry 
was gone, and over the house lay a fright- 
ening silence. He turned to the clock that 
had said half past eight a bare moment 
before; its hands, pompously distended, 
pointed to twenty minutes before three. 

“My Lord!” Stephen muttered, start- 
ing to his feet. 

A pail of cold water could not have 
aroused him more thoroughly. Shame for 
the sorry figure he had cut, linked to 
misery for having wounded Terry, brought 
a mouth-squaring epithet. She must have 
been deeply hurt to have marched off and 
left him undisposed of. Perhaps she had 
even cried about it in the silent rooms 
above. 

He ached to comfort her, and even more 
hotly did he long for sudden danger—tire, 
robbery, earthquake — whereby he might 
cut a gallant figure and wipe out the silly 
blunder of sleep. But not so much as a 
mouse offered a chance for heroism, and 
his business was obviously to take himself 
off as quickly and as quietly as possible. 

Like a thief, he tiptoed across the hall 
and slid into his coat and hat. The chance 
of being seen on ‘Terry’s doorstep at three 
in the morning, unlikely though it was, 
brought a shocked pause, and he opened 
the front door by inches. ‘Then the heart 
in his side seemed to vault from its moor- 
ings; for the top hat that tried in vain to 
make a tall man of Mr. Austin was crogs- 
ing the sidewalk below. 

To encounter Terry’s father while leav- 
ing Terry’s house at three o'clock in the 
morning might well make a man quail. 
The anxious parent would have to listen 
and understand later — but he would in- 
evitably blow up first. The chance of get- 


ting the tale launched before the explosion 
was too small for a young person who had 
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the pride of appearances at heart. To step 
out debonairly— 

“Oh, Mr. Austin, I fell asleep six hours 
ago, and Terry left me!” 

It couldn’t be done. Stephen noiselessly 
slid the door shut again, and the double 
folds of the drawing-room portiéres closed 
about him just as the front door opened. 

When an honest man hides, he hears his 


garments creak and his breath roar; his 
very shame seems to express itself in 
audible thumpings. Stephen stood in 


sweating misery as his future father-in- 
law took off hat and coat, and then, not 
three feet distant, paused, sniffing at the 
atmosphere. With the self-consciousness 
of guilt Stephen bent a terrified nose to his 
coat. Tales of blind people who dis- 
tinguished friends by scent suggested a 
humiliating betrayal; but Mr. Austin, be- 
ing in full possession of his eyesight, was 
merely on the track of the smoldering 
lamp. Stephen heard it put out with an 
emphasis that promised some one a lecture 
in the morning, and waited prayerfully for 
his departure. 

In spite of the hour, Mr. Austin seemed 
in no hurry. He pulled the buttons that 
lit the overhead gas and there was a sound 
of tearing, as if a long envelope were slit. 
Then papers were shaken out. The 
lence that followed goaded Stephen to a 
stolen glance. Mr. Austin was standing in 
the middle of the room, one hand thrust 
into his coat, as to lift him bodily into 
height, the other holding a_ typewritten 
manuscript. 

“Gentlemen and fellow members of the 


si- 


Society for Anthropogeographical Re- 
search,” he began. “I face you to-night 
with mingled feelings of pride and 


apology.” 

The sentence evidently did not satisfy 
the speaker. After a brief silence he be- 
gan again: 

“Gentlemen and fellow members of the 
Society for Anthropogeographical Re- 
search, it is with mingled feelings of pride 
and apology that I stand here to-night.” 

Again the reconstructing pause, while 
the solitary auditor waited in an anguish 
of nervous suspense. 

“When our chairman first honored me 
with the request—” 

No, clearly, that would not do. Mr. 
Austin went back to the original opening, 
and faced them to-night with mingled feel- 
ings of pride and apology. ‘The speech 
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proceeded with sonorous dignity and dul- 
ness, every pause being accorded its due 
weight. To the listener, sweltering be- 
tween velvet portiéres, the pauses took on 
a torturing regularity. Each presented 
itself as a gigantic temptation—to cough, 
to sneeze, even to scream; to burst forth 
and take the consequences. 

He was beginning to have mad thoughts 
of turning up his coat collar like any com- 
mon malefactor and plunging for the 
street when the reading broke off short in 
the middle of a sentence. Somewhere near 
there had been a sound. It was a faint 
sound, without shape or name, and yet 
more significant than such sounds as 
houses make in the depths of night. It had 
a human, or at least a living, cause, and it 
roused in Stephen a wild hope of prowling 
desperadoes, so fierce that his sudden ap- 
pearance would pass unquestioned. 

Both men waited in tense listening for a 
repetition; then Mr. Austin tiptoed to the 
doorway, peering toward the dusky end of 
the hall, where the door stood open into the 
darkened dining-room. His hand, un- 
consciously closing on the portiéres, had 
come within an inch of clasping his future 
son’s nose; had his gaze not been turned 
the other way, he must have seen the un- 
natural bulk of the velvet folds. In the 
horror of the moment discovery would 
have been a_ welcome relief; 
Austin passed on to the hall, armed him- 
self with a stick, and went softly toward 
the dining-room. 

It was Stephen’s chance — not by- the 
hall door, but by the drawing-room win- 
dow, from which he could drop easily 
enough to a street that must be empty at 
that hour. He stole out, crimson-faced, a 
lifelong antipathy to the smell of velvet 
planted in his soul. 

An instant later he was behind the win- 
dow curtains, groping for the bolt. ‘Then 
his hand fell limp at his side. There were 
people in the street — sauntering couples, 
whistling boys, hurrying men. He looked 
back at the clock-—five minutes to three. 

“There must have been a fire,” he 
muttered. 

To drop out would be crazy, and yet he 
could not stay where he was. The cur- 
tains offered no concealment, and already 
Mr. Austin was returning with the relieved 
step of one who has decided that he didn’t 
really hear anything. Stephen’s only 
chance lay in reaching the little study that 

11 


but Mr. “ 
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opened out of the drawing-room at the 
back. He cleared the room in noiseless 
bounds, flashed through the doorway just 
in time—and ran squarely into a table of 
pipes and tobacco-jars. 


III 


Tue crash would have awakened the 
dead. Stephen heard a jump, and, drop- 
ping caution, he fled like a young ava- 
lanche. Across the hall, through the 
dining-room, out into the kitchen; an 
agonized struggle with a bolted door, a 
chair sent smashing through a _ window, 
and then, for lack of time to follow it, a 
quick double through a dark passage and 
down the cellar stairs, and a quaking still- 
ness in the shelter of a coal-bin. 

Overhead the pursuit ended clamoring 
at the broken window. Other steps and 
voices had swelled it; the house hummed 
with excitement. The telephone was im- 
plored to give the police station — quick! 
Excited strangers gathered at the exits, 
and the house would be searched. The 
game was up! 

Stephen wiped his face, smoothed his 
hair with a shaking hand, and went up to 
face the consequences, moving with the 
caution natural to a man who may at any 
moment find himself looking a revolver in 
the eye. 

As he crossed the dark passage, a city 
clock began to strike. Stephen’s hand was 
on the door that would lead to exposure, 
but paused there, petrified; for the clock, 
instead of stopping at three, went sonor- 
ously on up to nine. He opened the door, 
and his watch, held in the crack of light, 
told the same tale. Even as he stood there, 
bewildered, he heard in faint echo the 
familiar voice of the drawing-room clock, 
and it, too, said nine, in spite of its lying 
hands. Terry had, of course, held the 
striker as she pushed forward the hours. 

“You—tTerry!” he gasped. 

He could picture her, on tiptoe, gleam- 
ing mischief, turning down the lamp and 
stealing away. No doubt she had watched 
the whole sequel—the wretch! Stephen 
reddened, but he could laugh—for, after 
all, she had not gone away to weep, and it 
was only nine o’clock, and there was no 
hovering scandal to evade. 

While the frightened maids were clus- 
tered at the broken window he seized his 
chance. Mr. Austin, rushing from the 
telephone, found him standing in the front 
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hall in the attitude of a newly admitted 
caller. 

“Good evening! 
he asked pleasantly. 

As the household peril was explained to 
him, he saw Terry hovering on the landing 
above, little curls bubbling about her 
wicked face. ‘They exchanged long, silent 
looks; hers triumphed over him, but his 
returned: 

“You wait!” 

When the premises had been searched, 
and the police had gone, and the broken 
window was nailed up for the night, 
Stephen and Terry at last stood alone to- 
gether in the drawing-room. Her rising 
laughter fell away before his gravity. She 
was quick to put him in the wrong. 

“You had no business to fall asleep,” 
she accused him. “You hurt my feelings, 
Stephen!” 

“Yes; you seemed hurt,” was the dry 
answer. 

“But I was!” She came closer to him. 
“Truly. 1 thought you couldn’t really 
care. And then I remembered how hard 
you worked—and you looked so tired; and 
I forgave you, Stephen.” 


” 


Is Terry at home? 
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She was noble now, but Stephen forcibly 
put his hands behind him. 

“You forgave me!” he repeated. 

Terry came quite close, poking a finger 
into his buttonhole. “And then—it was 
such a lovely joke—I couldn’t help it. 
And father’s speech—‘ mingled feelings of 
pride and apology "—” She coaxed for 
laughter, but he was resolutely grave. “I 
knew I was going to scream, so I ran for 
the back stairs and bumped into the side- 
board, and father heard—it was funny, 
Stephen!” 

“Very funny,” he assented. 

He seemed to be waiting for something. 








Terry’s forehead burrowed into his chest. 
“Tt—it wasn’t all funny,’ she mur- 
mured. “I was—sorry, too. Even while 


I was trying not to roar—I was wanting to 
cry. I—did wish I hadn't.” 

Stephen’s arms, released, sprang about 
her. He smiled deeply, lifting her hidden 
face. The little auburn curls drooped, the 
yes that so nearly matched them were 
wistful. 

“Take your punishment like a man, 
Terry,” he warned her; but she took it 
very much like a woman. 


TO A MOCKING-BIRD SINGING IN. OCTOBER 


Dost thou not know, sweet bird, that spring hath fled, 
Taking the youth and joyance of the year? 

That summer’s gladsome hours of gold have sped, 
Leaving the field and wildwood sad and sere? 


Above, through melancholy skies of gray, 
The red leaves flutter on the chilly breeze, 

And birds of passage, calling, wing their way 
From northland shores to strands by tropic seas. 


Yet still thou singest; and thy presence bright 
Cheers the lone bowers beneath a faded sun, 
Like the sweet spirit of a lost delight 
Haunting old scenes when life’s best days are done. 


Oh, teach me, noble songster, how to wend 
My life’s autumnal pathway strong of heart, 
When youth and youthful fervor have their end, 
And all the old ambitious dreams depart. 


Teach me to sing when dim October skies 


Are flecked with dead leaves on the north wind whirled; 
When the rose, shattered, by the pathway lies, 
And sorrow, like a shadow, walks the world. 


Teach me to sing for sake of song alone 
As I go unapplauded or unheard, 

When laurels that I longed to call mine own 
Encircle not my brow, celestial bird! 


Walter Malone 
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It is when the hour of conflict is over that 
history comes to a ripe understanding of the 
strife, and is ready to exclaim: “Lo! God is 
here, and we knew it not.”—Bancroft. 


, ‘HERE were two girls on the strip of 

grass outside the Café Tardot. 

One of them, brown and strongly 
built, with thick, black hair burned at the 
edges by the sun, full lips, and large, dark 
eyes which sparkled like a gipsy’s, was 
swinging an old driver, following through 
in perfect style with all her weight and 
strength. 

“Well, what do you think of that, 
Marthe? If that had been a ball!” She 
threw up her hand in an expressive gesture. 

Marthe leaped up from the grass and 
reached out for the club. 

“Let me have a go,” said she. 

She took the driver and began to w sasha 
at a dandelion. 

The May sun made little shimmers of 
heat dance for joy on the crisp turf of the 
links, and threw the shadows of the chil- 
dren sharply behind them onto the wide, 
dusty road which climbed up from the café 
until it breasted the headland, beneath 
which the sea lapped softly on the warm 
sands, and then ran quickly down the other 
side into Wimereux. 

Each of the caddies was about eighteen 
years of age, children of the laboring class, 
whose one duty in life was to get early 
to the links in the morning, week-days or 
Sundays, wet or fine, and bring back the 
greatest possible number of francs every 
week. But while the dark one, Jeanne, 
showed her origin in every line of her 
tanned face and by the manner in which 
she spoke and mov ed, the fact that the other 
girl was a caddie seemed incredible. 
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Marthe’s blue print frock, darned stock- 
ings, and thick boots looked curiously 
wrong—a mistake. She wore them with an 
air. And when you saw her face you be- 
gan to marvel. 

A pure oval it was, with a tiny, pink- 
lipped mouth, a straight, short nose; sky- 
blue eyes, and hair of a rich, soft gold that 
disobeyed all bows and pins and broke into 
irresistible kinks and curls. The hands 
that gripped the club, though nearly as 
brown as Jeanne’s, were small and delicate 
and, unlike the other girl’s, clean. 

When she smiled, the corners of her eyes 
crinkled and her teeth, tiny and regular, 
were almost transparent. It was as if you 
had caught some fairy or mermaid amusing 
herself by playing at being a mortal. 

At the very least you would have believed 
her a changeling, a belief strengthened by 
the curiously refined lines of her and the 
impish gleam in her blue eyes. 

She took her stance with intense and 
minute care, swung from the hips until the 
head of the club was over her upraised left 
heel, drove with amazing strength — and 
sent a great chunk of grass flying into the 
road. 

“Well hit!” cried Jeanne sarcastically, 
clapping her hands. She was quite a stri- 
king girl, one whom you would have turned 
your head to look at in the street, but by 
the side of Marthe she became almost un- 
noticeable. 

Marthe held your eyes. You waited to 
see what she would do next, as if she might 
change into something else at any minute, 
or even vanish altogether. 

She had forgotten golf now and was 
gazing at the hill with parted lips as if at 
some wonderful thing. Jeanne saw the ex- 
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pression of excitement in her face and 
turned to look also. 

It was something wonderful—a carriage, 
an open voiture de place, with two horses, 
and luggage beside the driver, and a straw- 
hatted passenger—the first swallow of sum- 
mer, the first hint of a new season. It was 
sufficient to make not only these two chil- 
dren excited, but to bring Mme. Tardot to 
the door-step of the café on hearing their 
exclamations. 

A little, plump woman was Mme. Tar- 
dot, of very comfortable proportions, on 
whose upper lip you perceived the signs of 
a promising mustache. Her character was 
revealed by her garments. Her respect for 
the conventions led her to wear a black 
skirt, but her habitual cheeriness of dispo- 
sition, the love of doing things and seeing 
life, in however small a way, which made 
her the proprietress of a café, caused her to 
assume a gay mauve blouse. 

“Here he comes!” she cried. “The very 
first of the year, and he comes to me and 
not to the hotel down yonder. It is good!” 

The carriage, eagerly watched by these 
three very different people, rumbled down 
the hill on its tireless wheels with a noise 
resembling thunder to the accompaniment 
of pistol-shot crackings of the driver’s whip. 

“An Englishman!” said Jeanne in a 
low voice. 

Marthe said nothing. She was taking in 
the top half of the new arrival as the car- 
riage drew up with a flourish and many 
ejaculations on the part of the driver in 
front of the Café Tardot. She remained 
silent when the Englishman got out and 
the bottom half of him proved to be in 
brown golfing knickers to match his coat, 
and brown stockings and shoes. 

But when Mme. Tardot, with all the 
grace and courtesy of a marquise, as she 
thought, descended one step and said “ Bon- 
jour, M. Leyden, welcome!” Marthe edged 
forward one or two paces and listened with 
all her ears. 

The Englishman raised his hat, went up 
the steps, and held out his hand. “ Bonjour, 
madame,” he said. “Here I am at last. 
The train was half an hour late from 
His French was as fluent as 


Boulogne.” 


madame’ s. 
Madame burst into lamentations of sym- 


pathy and ushered her guest with great 
pomp into the cafe. 

Then Marthe returned to the strip of 
grass across the road and swung her club 
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again, humming a little song to herself and 
taking no further interest in the carrying in 
of his baggage which Jeanne was watching 
keenly. 

“M. Leyden!” murmured Marthe to 
herself. “I like that name,” and she went 
on humming with a sort of grunt on the 
final syllable of each line—“Je suis le 
beau Narcis-se—” 


,»? 





II 


EVERARD ForTESCUE LEYDEN closed the 
door of his bedroom, thrust his hands into 
his trouser-pockets, and looked round the 
room. ‘There was a cynical expression in 
his eyes, and, as they passed from the cheap 
wash-stand with the linoleum square at its 
foot, to the high walnut wardrobe whose 
center panel was of looking-glass, and then, 
as his gaze swept on by way of the carved 
wood cane-bottomed chair in front of the 
closed window to the solid, stuffy, walnut 
bedstead on which, although the weather 
was hot, there lay an eider-down, his lips 
took a scornful downward turn. 

As he leaned against the door, produced 
an elaborate case, and lit up, after tapping 
his cigarette on it, you would have guessed 
his age as twenty-four. His brown golf 
suit had varsity stamped all over it. But 
why the cynical expression at that age? 
Was it just a pose assumed by a man who, 
being temporarily short of money, was com- 
pelled to pass his vacation at what he 
termed a “second-rate hovel ” ? 

The expression was not new. It was 
habitual. By invariably throwing sneering 
sarcasms at every established institution he 
had earned for himself the nickname of the 


“Disbelieving Jew.” But his face was 
sufficient refutation of this charge. It was 


a clean-cut, sensitive, intellectual Anglo- 
Saxon face, giving the impression of a man 
of imagination and responsiveness, a man 
who should have been affected to the inner- 
most depths of him by the extraordinary 
atmosphere of Oxford. Yet Oxford had 
cast him forth in mid-career as being no 
true son. 

He moved from the door and flicked off a 
fraction of ash from his cigarette to the 
floor with an impatient exclamation: 

“ Heavens, what a place! ” 

His shirt-cases had been carefully ar- 
ranged against the wardrobe by the one 
servant of the little café. Leyden tossed 
one of them onto the bed and opened it with 
quick fingers. Ties, socks, and stockings 
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feil out in a tangled heap and made a 
many-colored patch on the eider-down. He 
emptied the bag of collars, vests, and shirts 
and dropped it into a corner. Little puffs 
of smoke swished round him as he moved 
to the wardrobe and began to litter the 
various shelves with anything that came 
first to hand. 

When he had put away everything, he 
crossed to the window, moved the carved 
chair to one side, and pulled it wide open. 

His eyes jumped quickly from point to 
point—the undulating green of the links 
facing him, with the red and yellow flags 
flapping in the breeze, the red-roofed club- 
house with its white-pillared veranda, the 
sand-dunes planted with rushes and cut in 
two by the wide, dusty road, and, to the 
extreme left, the line of sea <s it ran along 
the beach in a half-circle to Ambleteuse— 
a little cluster of jumbled houses guarded 
by what appeared to be a fort sticking up 
out of the water. 

The sun, creeping relentlessly down into 
the sea, shed that curiously clear light 
which characterizes the short half-hour be- 
fore its final setting; when everything is 
picked out in greater detail than at any 
other moment of the day. 

But the intensified beauty of the quiet 
scene stirred no emotion in the young Eng- 
lishman as he stood smoking at the bed- 
room window in the little café. His eyes 
merely noted the general look of the place 


and then were drawn irresistibly to the two 


girls on the strip of grass. 

They had grown tired of driving imagi- 
nary balls and were standing, backs to the 
wind, with their heads and hands verv 
close together. Everard Leyden began to 
wonder what the golden head and the black 
head were conspiring, when all at once a 
film of smoke wafted out between them. 

A delighted, mischievous chuckle broke 
from Marthe. Somehow or other she had 
captured two cigarettes, and they stood there 
blowing out clouds with vast enjoyment, 
quite unconscious of the fact that they were 
being watched. 

A group of workmen on the way back to 
their homes came tramping round the bend 
in the road, one hand grasping the bags 
slung over their backs, the other swinging 
from right to left in the untidy but cover- 
the-ground manner peculiar to the French 
ex-soldier rustic. Leyden noted with a 


smile that the two girls held their cigarettes 
behind them until the men passed. 
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But it was annoying, only seeing their 
backs. He rattled the window and cleared 
his throat. 

Marthe swung round instantly, looked 
up, and muttered something to her com- 
panion. Jeanne turned also, and they both 
eyed the Englishman with a frankly inter- 
ested stare. Was he not the only Anglais 
yet arrived? Had they not seen his great 
bag of clubs? He was their property—that 
is, of one of them at least, for each was 
positive that she would carry for him in 
the morning. 

“The caddie-master will give his clubs 
to me!” announced Marthe with an air of 
prophetic certainty. 

“You think so?” snapped Jeanne, her 
competitive instincts roused. “ Because 
vour father’s dead you think you can carry 
for everybody.” 

Marthe shrugged her shoulders. “That 
doesn’t bother me. Perhaps M. Machin 
Chose, from Boulogne, will come to-mor- 
row. You can have him!” 

“Merci! He takes twenty to every green 
and only gives four-sou tips.” 

During this wrangle their eyes never left 
Leyden, and the man for whom they were 
quarreling was marveling at the strange 
beauty of the golden-haired child. The 
dark one was all right, but the fair kid was 
unique! 

She was so different from the ordinary 
“pretty child” whose expensively dressed 
hair glinted in the sun in the park. She 
seemed more grown up, possessed of a 
greater perception, and as she stood there 
meeting his eyes with a half smile on her 
lips, he leaned slightly out of the window 
and produced his cigarette-case once more. 
He held it up and raised his eyebrows at 
them. He was puzzled as to the meaning 
of her expression, and greatly interested. 

Jeanne dashed across the road at once 
with complete understanding and stood 
under the window with upraised hands. 
Leyden looked down at her for a moment 
and dropped one cigarette. 

“What do they call you?” he asked. 

The girl made a snatch at the cigarette 
and caught it with a little shriek of triumph. 

“Jeanne,” she answered. : 

Levden looked across the road. Marthe 
was leaning on her club, watching. He 
beckoned to her. She hesitated a moment 
and then came slowly across. 

“Don’t you like Egyptians?” 
young man. 


asked the 
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Marthe nodded. 
“Well, then?” 

out two. 

Marthe dropped her club and took up 
the corners of her apron. The cigarettes 
fell into it. 

“Are you a Marie or a Marguerite?” 
asked Leyden. 

The child wagged a finger. 
she said. 

“What, then?’ 

“Marthe,” said Jeanne, feeling that she 
was being left out. 

“Thanks,” said Leyden. Jeanne was 
one of a type. “Then, Marthe, will you 
carry for me to-morrow morning?” 

A quite different expression came into the 
child’s eyes. Her look of mischievous fun 
gave place to one which you would have ex- 
pected to see on the face of a Wall Street 
broker who pulls off a wonderful deal. It 
was extraordinary. Leyden was struck by it. 

“Poor little devil,” he thought. “She's 
probably spanked if she doesn’t bring home 
a sufficient number of francs.” 

“What time?” asked Marthe eagerly. 

Leyden waved his hand indecisively. 

“Oh, say ten o’clock.” 

“Ten o'clock. Bien, monsieur.” She 
turned to Jeanne. “What did I tell you? 
Good night, monsieur.” 

She picked up her club again and stowed 
away the cigarettes, after examining them 
minutely, into a little red pocketbook which 
she produced from under her apron. When 
she had gone about ten yards she turned, 
saw Leyden still looking after them, and 
said in English: 

“Good night, sair. 
indeed! ” 

A somewhat self-conscious giggle was 
followed by a simultaneous rush down the 
road. 

Leyden smiled and turned away from 
the window. As he did so a tap fell on the 
door. 

“Your dinner is served, monsieur.” The 
voice was a woman’s, a young woman’s. 

Leyden raised his eyebrows. The daugh- 
ter? She would probably be abortively 
commonplace, but there was just a chance. 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” he replied. 
“I’m coming.” 


He held 


said Leyden. 


“ Neither,” 


, 


Verree prettee shot 


III 


Tue Café Tardot et du Golf Club was 
an ordinary little French seaside café. You 
entered by a glass door and found yourself 
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in a large, clean, tiled room with a bar, a 
sideboard piled with many-hued bottles and 
glasses, and one or two small tables, each 
flanked by two chairs. 

Out of this room was what might have 
been, and looked like, an aviary or a con- 
servatory. Its roof and sides were of glass, 
and in accordance with the characteristic 
dread of “courants d’air,” none of the 
panes was made to open. Little slits 
worked by a string attached to a trigger 
made some attempts to ventilate what in the 
summer months became a sweltering sun- 
trap. 

It was the dining-hall, obviously built 
out of the profits of an ever increasing 
business—thanks to the advent of the golf 
club. Another door, also glass-paneled, 
with an uneasy assortment of reds and 
greens, opened into the salon. 

The salon was the pride of the establish- 
ment. It boasted a carpet, whose colors 
formed a beautiful discord with those of 
the glass door, and a piano which only 
those who had no ear for music ever 
opened: The whole wall space between the 
windows was occupied by a vast mirror, 
cracked, alas, on one side! 

In addition to all these triumphs madame 
had been at great pains to select an assort- 
ment of charming knickknacks which she 
had arranged with the eye of an artist. 
Two native women in imitation bronze, 
carrying water-pitchers, smirked in a most 
décolleté garb on either side of the marble- 
and-gold clock. A sort of pierrot in white 
china stood on the walnut sideboard, and 
his head rattled on his neck as madame 
walked across the room. Studies in still- 
life drew your eyes like magnets to the 
walls; piles of luscious fruit placed as by 
the hand of a railway refreshment-room 
lady on golden dishes, although no two 
kinds of the fruit appeared in the same 
season; plates of meat, knives and forks; 
bottles of Pilsener, and daily papers, all 
painted with a horrible exaggeration of 
realism. 

The corner table of the dining-hall, from 
which there was a beautiful view of the sea, 
road, and links, all soft in the golden sun- 
set, had been arranged for Leyden. A 
steaming soup-tureen caught his eyes as he 
came in from the café bar. He sat down, 
wondering who the owner of the voice 
which had called him was. 

A door opened and shut. There was a 
step on the tiles, and Leyden saw a small, 
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thin servant-girl in apron and cap peering 
at him from the doorway. 

“What will monsieur please to drink?” 
she asked. 

Leyden’s pessimism was all too correct. 
The voice was that which had summoned 
him to the meal. His disappointment made 
him avoid her eye. 

“ Where’s the wine-list? ” 

The damsel produced one from the side- 
board and laid it open at his elbow. 

The Englishman glanced through the 
beers, turned to the wines, and gave his 
order. 

As he ate his meal in silence a growing 
feeling of restlessness swept over him. He 
was the only person staying in the cafe. 
The season had not yet begun, the casino 
in Wimereux, about which he had been 
careful to make inquiries, was not open, 
and in this outlandish spot there didn’t 
seem to be a thing to do. And there were 
the long evenings to kill. 

He drummed on the table with his fingers 
and looked along the road. Occasionally a 
motor flashed by in a cloud of dust, wound 
its way to the foot of the sand-dunes, breast- 
ed the rise, growing smaller and smaller, 
and disappeared down the other side. An 
odd-looking cart, rather like that of a com- 
mercial traveler, with emaciated horses, 
jogged along, determined to arrive sooner 
or later in the town. But none of these 
offered attractions to the man at the Café 
Tardot. When 
coffee and cognac he spoke. 

“Ts there anything to do here 

The girl looked surprised. 
monsieur play the golf?” 

Leyden’s foot shifted irritably. 

“One cannot play golf in this light,” he 
said icily. “Is there no café concert here 
—nothing?” 

“There will be the casino at Wimereux 
in the season if monsieur stays till then,” 
the damsel suggested. 

An expression floated into Leyden’s mind 
which he had heard used by a Rhodes 
scholar. He applied it to the maiden whose 
brain wasn’t as nimble as he would have 
liked. 

“You 
nglish. 
To his intense surprise she replied: 
‘I am sorree, but I do not look eet.” 


>” 


“Will not 


make me tired,” he said in 








She followed the remark by a series of 
chicken noises, as though in triumph at 
having laid a 


verbal egg, and retired 


the servant brought in 
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through the bar, leaving a trail of giggles 
behind her. 

Left alone again with his thoughts, Ley- 
den lit a cigar. ‘There seemed to be noth- 
ing for it but to make the best of a bad job 
and wait to see what the morrow would 
bring forth. If it brought nothing—well, 
he would shake the dust of Mme. Tardot 
from his shoes and catch the first train to 
Paris. Paris was alive! 

His cigar-smoke trickled through his 
nostrils and in it he saw the lights of 
the De Harcourt, heard the strains of the 
orchestra, saw himself sitting at the corner 
table outside, commanding a view of the 
Boule Miche and the street running at right 
angles, surrounded by the hundred types of 
the Quartier—students arguing hotly over 
their many-colored drinks, hirondelles du 
trottoir swaying along in front of the tables 
with the faint smile at the corner of the 
lips, old crones, toothless and gray, creeping 
in and out of the tables calling like mangy 
peahens, “La Presse! La Presse! ”’—and 
all the time the rumble of traffic, the clatter 
of heels, the incessant voices, all forming a 
wonderful accompaniment to the jigging 
fiddles and the tum-tum of the piano. 

The light was very faint as Leyden sat 
there motionless gazing into the thick blue 
cigar-smoke, and suddenly the waltz of the 
De Harcourt orchestra changed into a soft 
love-song. 





The sun touches softly the breast of the waves, 
The earth has closed her weary eyes, 
My sweetheart, let us wend our way— 


Paris faded, and Leyden sat quickly up 
in his chair. The voice was very sweet, and 
came nearer and nearer. He peered out 
through the glass into the road and saw a 
girl, tall and slim, walking along with a 
kind of lilt, keeping time to the song. 


My sweetheart, let us wend our way 
Along the quiet roads, 

My sweetheart, come and see our meadow 
All golden in the setting sun. 


She was unaware that any eyes were 
watching her, unaware that this tiny inci- 
dent—the singing of a love-ballad—was to 
be the most important mile-stone in her life. 
The quaint little Breton air sung by this 
girl to the stars caused the solitary guest 
at the Café Tardot to forget his cynicism, 
to forget that there was nothing to do, to 
forget Paris. He sat motionless, listening. 
It would no longer be necessary for him to 
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wait and see what the morrow would bring 
forth. 


On the heather let us sit, 

My head upon thy lap; 

Yield thy lips to my kisses, 

The scent of the harvest all around— 


The words came faintly and more faintly. 
She had passed, and the road was empty. 
The only sound was the rumble of the sea. 
Suddenly a great beam of light flashed into 
the room and disappeared. The Gris Nez 
beacon had begun its work. 

Leyden threw down his napkin and left 
the dining-hall. “*‘ Yield thy lips to my 
kisses,” he quoted. “By Jove! Who 
knows?” 


IV 


Tue front door of the café opened and 
Leyden stood framed in the doorway. Then 
he came out and leaned on the wooden rail- 
ing of the steps, looking out into the dark- 
ness which was punctured here and there 
by tiny lights, some near, and some far, far 
away, mere pin-pricks. 

The great lamp in the café threw his 
shadow, all hunched and odd, on the road, 
until the door swung slowly shut and blot- 
ted him out. He remained motionless 
while the revolving search-light crept 
across the country, picked him out for a 
second, and then left him in an even 
greater blackness than before. 

Leyden watched it circling relentlessly, 
like some giant eve hunting for something 
that it could not find, round and round and 
round again. It seemed to him to pause 
every time it found him on the step, as 
though he were the object of its search. 
At last it began to irritate him. There was 
a kind of accusation in the way it rested 
whitely on him. 

“Confound the thing!” he 
“It gives me the jimjams.” 

He went down the steps and along the 
road, biting on his cigar, his hands deep in 
his pockets, looking about him restlessly. 
Everything he wore was stamped with a 
strong personality. Little details caught the 
eye; such things as the arrangement of but- 
tons on his coat, the way in which he knot- 
ted his tie and did his hair; the pattern of 
his shirt, the design on his stockings. 

All these minute points appealed to you 
immediately. They were well thought out, 


muttered. 


right; and when coupled to his robust 
length and breadth, straight nose and large 
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gray eyes, you approved of him at once. 
And yet, in spite of all these things, there 
was something about him which made you 
hesitate. 

Was it his manner? Was it the expres- 
sion in his eyes? Whatever it was, it left 
you wondering. You couldn’t be quite sure 
whether you liked him or not. 

As he went along the lonely road, with 
the sea mumbling to itself on the rocks be- 
low and the frogs madly croaking in the 
marshy pools on his right, this young man, 
little more than a boy, was in a very curi- 
ous frame of mind. 

He had come into the world unwanted, 
almost, as it were, the result of an accident. 
His mother refused to have anything to do 
with him from the moment of his birth, 
hating him for having given her so much 
pain and spoiling so many months of her 
life. She held that her husband had not 
kept faith with her. 

The marriage had been one in which love 
had no place. She was young and he was 
very old, and it was a marriage of finance. 
She had far too much to occupy herself 
with to want children. She had never ex- 
pected a child. Why, then, should this sur- 
prising brat have been allowed to upset all 
her arrangements? It was unspeakable! 

If his mother grudged him his existence, 
his equally amazed father looked upon him 
as an intolerable interference. The whole 
incident was very regrettable, but, after all, 
there it was! And he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and thought no more about it. 

Whether the child lived or died was of 
small account. There was a nurse. She 
understood babies—or she was supposed to; 
otherwise, why were they paying her? The 
nurse, a crotchety, bad-tempered French- 
woman who ought never to have had chil- 
dren under her care, caught the attitude of 
the father and mother and neglected the 
unlucky infant without any fear of conse- 
quences. She dangled the parents like a 
sword of Damocles over the boy’s head, tell- 
ing him what horrible things they would do 
to him if he were naughty. It was the 
quickest way she knew to stop him crying. 

So Everard grew up. But for occasional 
frightened peeps over the banisters, he 
hardly ever saw his father and mother, and 
if ever he was unlucky enough to meet them 
on the stairs, they either swept by without 
taking any notice, or looked at him curious- 
ly and flung him a word. 

When the time came for him to go to 











““I HAVE SOMETHING VERY SERIOUS TO ASK YOU. YOU MUST BE ALL ATTENTION” 


[See page 140) 
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school, he was naturally sent to a good one. 
It would not have been the thing for a 
Leyden to go to the wrong place, and, since 
he was a factor in their existence which 
had to be reckoned with sooner or later, let 
him be at least civilized. 

Everard had never felt any of that much- 
despised thing called home influence. The 
word “mother” meant only unpleasant 
things to him. He had never been “ tucked 
up” at night; had never felt that last ten- 
der kiss which colors the whole of a child’s 
days, the memory of which remains with 
him to the very end. 

He had never been able to sob out his 
troubles in two soft arms which held him 
tight and safe from all his fears. He had 
never romped and made noises about the 
house to his heart’s content. There had 
never been a mother’s knee at which to say 
his prayers at night. He had never heard 
of God—except as an expression of anger 
on the part of the butler. 

He knew nothing until he went to school, 
one of the “best” schools; and there he 
learned many things not included in the 
curriculum, things which real mothers and 
fathers warn their children about and tell 
them how to avoid. He got through with 
some vestiges of self-respect left him be- 
cause he had a habit of letting out right and 
left when things displeased him, and the 
fact that he was somewhat bigger than 
most bovs of his age helped him. 

When he came home for the holidays, 
with a new outlook upon life, he saw things 
going on in the house which puzzled him; 
and although at the time he did not under- 
stand, they remained in his memory. He 
heard his mother send the same maid out 
for drugs once or twice a week, when to 
all appearances she was bright-eyed and 
well. He noticed that his father’s hair 
changed color at the roots, and that he 
leaned more and more heavily upon his 
stick. 

Extraordinary people came in and out at 
all hours of the day and night, unpleasant 
looking men who left a smell of scent in 
the passages, women who wore wonderful 
clothes and laughed very loudly. 

It was a strange medley of impressions 
that the boy got in that curious home which 
at times had a creepy effect, and he pre- 
ferred being at school, where at least there 
were things to do and he could fend for 
himself. He took an impish pride in know- 


ing the weak spots of every one of the 
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masters with whom he came in contact, and 
with infinite pains discovered to just what 
lengths he could go with each one. 

Among the boys he made few friends. 
They disliked his sarcastic tongue, and 
when he passed on to Oxford, as a matter 
of course, none of them looked him up. 
They were content to let him drop out. 

When this important mile-stone in his 
life was reached, Everard was about as com- 
plete a specimen of paganism as it was pos- 
sible to find. Such religious teaching as 
the school gave seemed to him merely a con- 
fused jargon of nonsensical rubbish which 
no person of any intelligence could be ex- 
pected to swallow. 

He had, of course, to sit through sermons 
Sunday after Sunday with the rest of the 
school, but God was far too abstractly and 
vaguely interpreted by the preachers even 
to touch the boy’s imagination. He refused 
to believe that there might be a hereafter. 
Death was the end. Therefore, it seemed 
to him to be a good philosophy to get the 
best possible out of life, and not to waste 
time worrying. 

He did not worry. He welcomed every- 
thing that came his way, got into the most 
extraordinary sets, and was mixed up in 
every subtle, ingenious rag that occurred. 
He organized many “funerals” for others 
with effects that were startling, until at last 
the day came when he was informed by the 
authorities that Oxford would rejoice to be 
relieved of his presence during the rest of 
the current term and the whole of the en- 
suing one, and that, in short, he could thank 
his gods that he was not sent down for good. 

At the time Everard had shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled sarcastically. What 
did it matter? It was part of the game to 
be sent down. So he smilingly collected 
his books in mid-term and went home. 
There he remained just a week. By that 
time he loathed the people who came to the 
house and felt that if he didn’t get away 
something would happen. 

The atmosphere of the place filled him 
with impatience. He had met unhealthy 
people at Oxford, but as soon as they be- 
came too much of a good thing it was al- 
ways possible to get away from them. At 
home there was no escape. They filled the 
house. 

So Everard left a note saying that he had 
gone to Wimereux to work for his degree, 
and caught the Boulogne boat with a deep 
breath of relief at having left home behind, 
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But now, as the gravel crunched under 
his feet in the darkness, there was no glad- 
ness in his walk. His shoulders sagged as 
though his mind were big with trouble. A 
wave of misery caught at his throat and 
engulfed him. The whole world was empty. 
He was alone. He had always been alone. 
There was not one living being whom he 
could call his friend, his pal; no one to 
whom he could talk utter rot and laugh 
with and be glad. 

A shiver ran through him, and he stopped 
on the crest of the hill listening to the frogs, 
as though from their ceaseless chorus he 
might draw some fellowship. What would 
he not have given for a brother or a sister 
at that moment! 

Far down below the tiny lights of Wim- 
ereux somehow brought Oxford to his mind. 
While there, he had taken it all in a very 
matter-of-fact way, but now he ached to be 
back in his barnlike college rooms. To 
have heard Big Tom suddenly boom out 
would have brought tears to his eyes, he 
was so strung up with emotion. 

Why was he born? What was he there 
for? Suddenly he cleared his throat, gave 
a sort of bitter laugh, and pulled himself 
together. 

“Great Scott 
earth’s the matter with me? 
bottom had fallen out of everything. 
too much whisky, or what is it?” 


V 


THE tide was out and a wide stretch of 
yellow sand, dotted here and there by 
smooth, round rocks to which clung strands 
of brown seaweed, went on and on until it 
was brought up sharply by the fort of 
Ambleteuse. 

The sands made a valiant effort to climb 
up the sloping granite digue which divided 
them from the rush-covered dunes. Away 
out the sea shimmered and danced, and a 
tiny dot, from which floated a gray line of 
smoke on the horizon, showed where the 
Channel boat was hurrying along. 

From the Hotel Impérial, a great bar- 
racklike building, all green and _ white, 
some ninety yards along the road from the 
Café Tardot, a causeway ran down to the 
beach. On it lay a fishing-boat covered 
over by a tarpaulin, and the sand had 
edged its way up to the keel. 

A chain of footprints began at the boat, 
small, neat footprints clearly outlined. 
First they led down slantingly to the edge 

13 


!” he muttered. “ What on 
I feel as if the 
Is it 
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of the sea, then branched to the right and 
kept on and on until they caught up to 
their maker, a girl, half-way to the fort. 

She was walking quickly in a skirt cut 
well above her -ankles. She wore no hat, 
and her hair, parted in the middle, was 
coiled up behind and held by a black bow. 
She was beautifully built, tall, slim, and 
well-balanced. Her eyes were big and 
brown, and there was a soft down on her 
cheeks like that which adds to the luscious- 
ness of a ripe peach. 

Her father, Hippolyte Guerchard, had 
two ideas in life. One was to get thin, the 
other was the happiness of his daughter 


Toinette. M. Guerchard was the vast 
proprietor of what he called the Café 


Guerchard. It was really no more than a 
small drinking-house patronized by labor- 
ers and cabmen. 

Perhaps his great corpulence was the 
cause of his magnifying it to the rank of 
café as he magnified everything else—ges- 
tures, voice, and the quality of the sonnets 
which he wrote in spare moments and 
recited with extraordinary vividness of 
hands. ‘Toinette was the apple of his eye, 
and every morning while he rocked the en- 
tire building in his panting efforts with a 
skipping-rope to reduce his adipose tissue, 
he asked himself what new little thing he 
could give her or do for her. 

The result was that Toinette, although of 
the same class as Marthe and Jeanne, was 
allowed to realize her dreams in the ques- 
tion of dress. She appeared always to be 


what Marthe called endimanché. Her 
shoes had buckles and high heels. Her 


stockings were almost silk and very much 
open-worked. Her frocks were made for 
her, and were tried on at least three times. 
Her blouses, before she appeared in them, 
might have been seen in the windows of 
the great shop in Boulogne marked “ der- 
nier chic, 20f. 75c.” 

But though her large father, whom she 
still called petit pére, spoiled her, Toinette 
was not the happy girl he fondly thought 
her to be. There were times when, in the 
secrecy of her little white bedroom, her 
thoughts fluttered shyly to the gallant lover 
who should come to woo her. She told her- 
self that she was already nearly nineteen 
and quite old, and if no one came soon she 
would be getting lines on her face and 
losing her prettiness. 

At such moments her expensive frocks 
seemed drab and futile, and when she came 
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down-stairs fragrant and smiling, petit 
pére, greeting her boisterously, never guessed 
that she had just washed away the traces 
of tears. 

French girls as a rule marry young, and 
Toinette never faced the possibility of be- 
coming an old maid. Marriage, happily, 
was absolutely certain, she thought, but 
when she knelt in front of the quiet altar in 
the little church at Ambleteuse, where God 
seemed so very close, Toinette quite simply 
and naturally told Him all about it and 
asked that the certainty might be speedily 
accomplished. 

As she made her way along the firm 
sands in the sunshine that morning her eyes 
were shining with excitement. A feeling 
had come over her that love would very 
soon take her by the hand. She could not 
explain it to herself. She did not try to. 
She just felt it and was glad. Her thoughts 
danced ahead into a rose-colored future and 
the little song floated to her lips once more. 


My sweetheart, let us wend our way 
Along the quiet roads. 


And then in the distance she caught sight 
of a big priest, in soutane and shovel hat, 
walking along the sands on the farther side 
of the little estuary which she had to cross 
by the bridge. 

He took off his hat and waved to her. 
M. l’Abbé Jean Paul Guerchard, who shep- 
herded the inhabitants of Ambleteuse, was 
Toinette’s uncle, but unlike his brother he 
had not run to fat. He was tall, broad of 
shoulder, lean, and athletic. His gray eyes 
looked you through and through, and a 
little wrinkle at either side of his mouth 
was the result of an ever-ready smile. 

Toinette crossed the bridge and joined 
him. 

“Well, darling?” He placed a hand on 
her shoulder. “ You look as if something 
nice had happened. Surely not another 
birthday yet?” 

Toinette laughed and shook her head. 
“Tt was only the other day you gave me my 
beautiful rosary, and time doesn’t fly as 
quickly as all that.” 

They fell in step and made their way to- 
ward the village. 

“Tell me the good news, then,” 
abbé. 

Toinette spread her hands. 
is no good news,” she said. 
happy because—because 
and looked out over the sea. 


said the 


“But there 
“T am only 
She broke off 
The little dot 
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had grown to a big ship, which left a stream 
of foam behind it. 

“Because you are young,” the abbé fin- 
ished for her, “and life is full of possibili- 
ties, eh? How is my brother?” 

“What do you think?” said Toinette, 
laughing delightedly. “Some one has 
recommended vinegar. So little papa has 
bought several bottles and drinks some 
every morning after skipping.” 

The big priest threw back his head and 
his laughter made a sea-gull scream with 
fright. 

“Oh, but that is delicious!” 
“And is the remedy successful?” 

“Poor little papa! I am afraid not.” 
Toinette shook her head. 

“Well, and what of the season?” 
the abbé. “Has it begun yet?” 

“The trams have begun to run,” said 
Toinette. 

“And visitors?” 

The girl’s voice took a different tone. 

“Yes,” she said shortly. “An English- 
man at the Tardot.” 

Her uncle’s eyes turned to her face. He 
was puzzled by her change of voice. 

“Only one?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Toinette, “and I hope he'll 
go away again.” 


he said. 


asked 


The abbé’s brows met in a_ frown. 
“Why, my child? Has he been rude to 
you?” 


“No,” said Toinette, “ but—” 

“But what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Tell me,” insisted the abbé gently. 

Toinette turned her head away. 

“Marthe was carrying for him this 
morning, and when I passed he stopped 
playing and looked at me queerly. He is 
very good-looking.” 

The priest patted her hand and smiled. 

“ Are not you also, my pet? I am not the 
enly man who would say so.” 

Toinette tossed her head. 

“He made me shiver,” she said. 


VI 


LEYDEN rose from the depths of an arm- 
chair in the smoking-room of the golf club 
and dropped an ancient Daily Mail into it. 
The room was very large and light, two 
sides of it being entirely given up to win- 
dows looking onto the links and the sea, 
while a sort of watch-tower had been 


thrown out at the end consisting of glass 
and low window-seats—which, though un- 
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fortunately too roomy for a _ téte-a-téte, 
made a charming nook for a mixed four- 
some tea. 

The architect, however, evidently a man 
of imagination and humor, foreseeing that 
the watch-tower would inevitably be fought 
for, was determined not to let the winners 
have things all their own way. Accord- 
ingly, he placed a wide veranda supported 
by white posts, of the girth of a ship’s mast, 
all along the front of the club so that the 
foursome who secured the watch-tower 
would be under the eye of everybody who, 
preferring the open air, remained outside. 

An empty coffee-cup and cognac-glass 
and a pile of cigar-ash would have con- 
veyed the fact to any one who cared to 
notice it that the young man who was the 
sole occupant of the room was doing him- 
self fairly well. He yawned profoundly 
and stretched, put on his cap, and made his 
way slowly through the building and out 
to the caddie-master’s shed. It was empty. 
Leyden stood looking about him in the sun. 
The caddie-master appeared at the doorway 
of a workshop on the left, glanced at Ley- 
den, and came very slowly across. 

He was a little person with a wonderful 
mustache, a pair of baggy French cordu- 
roys, and a fluent vocabulary in English. 

Leyden had taken an instant dislike to 
him for the reason that when he addressed 
the man in his own tongue he promptly re- 
plied murderously in English. 


The dislike was mutual, for from that 


moment Leyden spoke only in monosyl- 
lables. This was a blow to the caddie- 
master, as, being a very human person, he 
liked his knowledge of English to be ap- 
preciated at more than its worth. If you 
had expressed doubt as to the fact that he 
was a Frenchman he would have looked 
upon you as a brother. 

As it was, Leyden placed his franc upon 
the counter and waited silently for a caddie- 
ticket. As there were no balls or sponges 
or any one of the implements essential to 
the Royal and Ancient on sale at that price, 
it was obvious that a ticket was what he 
required. 

But the caddie-master was not the man to 
take that sort of treatment lying down. “A 
franc,” he said, looking at it as if it were 
dirt. “But what can I get for monsieur? 
Balls are two fifty and three francs. 
Sponges are—” 

Leyden looked at him. 

“Ticket,” he said quietly. 
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The caddie-master smiled. He was one 
up. 

“Ah, but yes! A 
"Ere you are, sir.” 

Leyden took it quietly and left the shop. 
Through the grill door, behind which the 
caddies peered like a row of monkeys of 
both sexes, he caught sight of Marthe. 

“I will wait for you at the first,” he said. 

The caddie-master snorted. 

“Hurry, hurry!” he said, handing 
through the Englishman’s clubs and talk- 
ing so that he could hear. “ Monsieur is 
impatient; be lively!’ 

Leyden smiled as he strolled down the 
yard and out onto the tee. They were all 
square. He waited, looking over the course 
whose bogy he was determined to beat, until 
Marthe trotted round, the clubs clicking in 
the bag over her shoulder, a broad grin 
showing her delighted appreciation at the 
little sparring match with the caddie-master. 

“Why is it that he gets on your nerves?” 
she demanded cheekily. 

Leyden took the driver which she handed 
to him and watched her pat the pinch of 
sand and perch his ball on it. “Little girls 
should be seen and not heard,” he said. 
“That, I may tell you, is an English 
proverb which should have been drummed 
into you at an early age.” 

Marthe’s eyes twinkled, but she said 
nothing. Leyden was addressing the ball. 

The professional was busily engaged in 
teaching the rudiments of the game to a 
Frenchman who had turned up with a bag- 
ful of new clubs and a pair of patent- 
leather boots with gray uppers. He had 
his work cut out, and so Leyden was forced 
to go round by himself. 

If Marthe had not thoroughly amused 
him, it is doubtful whether he would have 
played at all. But there was nothing much 
else to do, and he found her all that she 
appeared to be, full of impish remarks and 
constant chuckles. Her keenness on the 
game was extraordinary, and her knowl- 
edge of the links invaluable. She abso- 
lutely refused to let him use certain clubs 
for certain shots. He asked for an iron. 
She handed him the brassy. 

“T said the iron,” corrected Leyden. 

Marthe still held out the brassy. 

“Are you playing the game, or am I? 
asked Leyden. 

“Do you know these links, or do I?” de- 
manded Marthe quickly. “It is too far for 
an iron, monsieur.” 


ticket. Of course. 


” 


” 
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Leyden glanced at the distant green and 
then faced the serious-eyed girl. 

“I will bet you fifty centimes I get there 
with an iron.” 

Marthe calmly placed the wooden club 
back in the bag and handed him the iron. 

“Tt is right that one should pay for one’s 
experience,” she said. ‘“ Go ahead, then!” 

Leyden laughed and played a full iron 
shot cleanly and well. The ball soared 
away with a touch of wind behind it in a 
dead line for the pin. 

“Good shot,” said Marthe, “ but She 
waited with profound calmness until the 
ball pitched, rolled, and stopped—a good 
thirty yards short. “It will be a mashie 
shot now instead of a putt.” 

Her complete finality was irresistible. 
Leyden handed over the half-franc with 
an exaggerated bow. 

“Permit me, mademoiselle,” 
pay for my experience.” 

Marthe plucked up her apron, found a 
pocket in the folds of her skirt, and thrust 
in the money. 

“If monsieur has benefited as much as I 
have, we are both pleased,” she said. 

“Tell me,” said Leyden as they walked 
on, “do you remember seeing that lady pass 
while we were driving at the fifteenth tee 
this morning?” 

“Lady!” sniffed Marthe. 
how, it was the sixteenth.” 
“Do you know who 

Leyden. 

“ Everybody knows who she is.” 

“J don’t or I shouldn't have asked you,” 
retorted Leyden. 

Marthe gave him the putter and moved to 
the pin. There was a rigid silence while 
he took the line, settled his feet and body 
into putting attitude, and finally missed the 
hole by six inches. 


“Well?” said Ley den. 


he said, to 


“And, any- 


is?” asked 


she 


“You are down in five,” said Marthe, 
moving away to the next tee-box. 
Leyden smiled. He decided that this 


was a most exceptional caddie. 

“TI didn’t ask vou that,” he said. 

Marthe raised her eyebrows politely. 

“ Monsieur was asking—” ° 

“For information as to the demoiselle 
who caused me to miss my drive at the 
fifteenth—I beg your pardon, the sixteenth 
—this morning.” 

The girl’s frigidity melted. 
gled hard to prevent a smile. 
She had to laugh. 


She strug- 
It was use- 


less. 
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“Well, then,” she said, “it was Toinette 
Guerchard.” 

Leyden repeated the name to himself 
softly. 

“ Toinette,” he said. 
chard—well ? ” 

The wind was blowing Marthe’s golden 
curls all over her face. She pushed them 
back with her hand. “What else do you 
wish to know?” 


* Toinette Guer- 


“Everything you can tell me,” said 
Leyden. 

“She is Toinette Guerchard. Period. 
That is all.” 

“Not at all,” said Leyden. “If any 


one were to ask me who you were I should 
not say Marthe, full stop, end. I should 
say Marthe was my caddie, aged about 
fourteen—” 

“You would be wrong!” said Marthe. 

“An ugly child whose tongue is three 
sizes too large, but which, however, has a 
habit of shrinking just when you want it to 
wag— 

Leyden was interrupted by a shriek of 
laughter. 

“So that when I ask you,” he continued, 
“for information as to a certain young 
lady, I don’t want you to say Toinette 
Guerchard, period, that is all. Do you 
follow me?” 

Marthe nodded. She eyed the young 
Englishman for a moment. She was not a 
little jealous of the interest he displayed 
in Toinette. 

“Well?” asked Leyden. 

“Why does monsieur wish to know all 
these things?” 

Leyden began to be a little impatient. 
When Toinette had gone by in the morning 
he had recognized in her the girl whose 
song had seemed to be the answer to his 
questionings. Marthe could tell him about 
her, and although he took her evasions and 
badinage with a smile of amusement, he 
felt that his patience was beginning to wear 
thin. “Never mind why,” he said. “ Just 
tell me.” 

“Do you know the café down the road 
from the Tardot?” began Marthe. 

“Deuce take the café!” cried Leyden, 
really irritable. “Answer my question, you 
little imp!” 

Marthe flung out her hands. “ But, 
heavens, monsieur, what am I doing, then? 
Toinette lives there with her father, who 
is the patron. Have you seen him?” She 
made an enormous gesture to give some idea 
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of his magnitude. “Toinette will one day 
be like that.” 

But Leyden was no longer listening. He 
was already in imagination at the Café 
Guerchard, and there was an odd half 


smile in his eyes as he moved to the next 
It had made Toinette shiver. 


hole. 
VII 

Mme. Tarpor emerged from the back 
door of the café into the yard, where a dog, 
chained to a straw-lined barrel, leaped up 
from scratching itself and wagged a stump 
of tail. Madame threw it a kind word, but 
did not pause. 

Her mind was elsewhere occupied. A\l- 
though she had none of the accepted char- 
acteristics of an entomologist—leanness of 
limb, which betokens the capacity for 
speed, so necessary for the successful stalk- 
ing of the wily moth, nor any of the para- 
phernalia for drugging the benighted insect 
when captured — her plump hand held a 
butterfly-net. 

She waddled across the yard to where a 
ladder was slanted against the barn. She 
grasped the ladder firmly and went up rung 
by rung. It was no easy feat for a lady of 
her abdominal measurement, but she ac- 
complished it with surprising agility. True, 
she rested for a moment, panting, when at 
the required altitude, but that was only to 
be expected. 

On the top of the barn were a number 
of fat pigeons which lived in little square 
compartments built especially for them. 
An uneasy fluttering and general move- 
ment greeted the appearance of madame at 
the top of the ladder. This increased when 
she began to call soft nothings to them, at 
the same time cautiously advancing her net. 

“Come, then, my little loves,” she chir- 
ruped guilefully, running her eye over them 
for the most prepossessing bird. “Don’t 
be afraid. Pt, pt, pt! Ah!” 

She made a sudden lunge with the net 
at a fat brown-and-white which had blinked 
with a more sleepy eye at her than the 
others. But the bird stretched its wings 
and floated away to the extreme end of the 
roof. 

“ Ah, confound! ” cried madame, cling- 
ing to the top of the ladder. Then, coax- 
ingly; “ Dear children, you do not listen 
when your mama calls to you so sweetly!” 

She remained quite still and silent for 
almost a minute. The birds did likewise, 
as though hypnotized, their heads held 
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sidewise, their beady little eyes fixed on 
their “ maman.” 

Again the net made a pounce, this time 
without any preliminaries. It was success- 
ful. <A blue bird met its fate. Iadame 
steadied herself by leaning against the lad- 
der. ‘Then she drew the captive slowly 
down the roof until she could reach up with 
her other hand. 

“What a beautiful fate!” she murmured 
to it consolingly as she inserted her hand 
into the flapping net and caught the bird by 
its feet. “To be dressed by my own hands, 
cooked to a turn, and eaten by a fine young 
English sir! What poetry! Ah, do not 
struggle so, stupid one! IJmbécile! You 
make me lose patience! ” 

In the most expert manner madame de- 
livered the coup de grace, watched mourn- 
fully by all its companions, and, tucking 
the bird into the chest piece of her apron, 
slowly and carefully descended the creak- 
ing rungs of the ladder. 

The scratching dog leaped on his chain 
and wagged his stump of a tail once more. 
This time he was rewarded by a pat. Then 
madame glanced a moment anxiously at the 
weather and went again through the back 
door and closed it behind her. 

Her anxiety was not misplaced. The 
wind veered round late in the afternoon, 
and with an uncanny swiftness great clouds 
of mist rolled up from the sea. The Café 
Tardot disappeared at the same instant as 
the more expensive H6tel Impérial. A 
moment later the road, the links, and the 
clubhouse were all blotted out. The soft, 
wet sea fog enveloped everything. 

The country was like a woman who hides 
her face behind a thick veil. A noise which 
made your soul shudder began to come at 
intervals from the far distance —a_ pro- 
longed wail, an agonized cry for those in 
danger upon the sea. 

When Leyden sat down to dinner in the 
salon the fog-siren was still sending forth 
its sorrowful cries, and the search-light of 
Griz Nez—in clear weather a great white 
arm sweeping in circles on sea and land— 
had become a mere feeble glimmer. ‘The 
noise bored Leyden. He wished it would 
shut up, and was exceedingly grateful for 
the fire which the servant, on Mme. Tar- 
dot’s instructions, had lit. 

“Will monsieur have coffee to-night?” 
asked the girl. 

“No, thanks,” said Leyden. He rose as 
soon as the door was shut and smoothed his 











hair in front of the big mirror with the un- 
fortunate crack. The collar was all right, 
but the tie! He tore it off with an ex- 
clamation. 

He went up to his bedroom and pulled 
open the wardrobe. By the light of a candle 
he routed about in a bundle of ties, finally 
selecting a mauve with white spots. He did 
it into a butterfly with extreme care, filled 
his case with cigarettes, and went down- 
stairs and out into the street. 

The fog was still thick, and the lights of 
the café made faint yellow blurs. In ad- 
dition to the cry of the siren, which came 
intermittently, Leyden was struck by an 
extraordinary, increasing sound like the 
rattle of trucks hydraulically pulled in a 
stone quarry. He wondered whether a boat 
was ashore, or whether some factory a mile 
or so away was doing overtime. For some 
minutes he could not place it at all. Then 
‘he suddenly remembered that madame had 
explained how the frogs sang in the marsh- 
land outside her house in- sign of good 
weather. 

Meanwhile he made his way along in the 
direction of Wimereux until more yellow 
blurs in the mist appeared at the side of the 
road. Leyden tiptoed to the window and 
peered in. Through a chink in the blinds 
he could make out the counter of a café 
bar, green painted walls with pictures of 
Quinquina and Dubonnet, a sanded floor 
with spittoons here and there under the two 
or three tables. 

Leyden pushed open the door and went 
in. In that small drinking-house the rather 
elaborate young Englishman with plastered 
hair and a bow tie seemed curiously incon- 
gruous as he peered round quickly with a 
touch of excitement. “Looks like a coffee 


stall on the Embankment,” he thought. 
“Probably kept by some unspeakable 
ruffian. Fancy her living here!” 


He shut the door noisily and advanced 
to the bar. There came the scrape of a 
chair from an inside room, the door lead- 
ing to the rest of the house was flung 
open, and the patron, Hippolyte Guerchard, 
entered. 

So this was her father, thought Leyden, 
looking at the large, bearded man with the 
twinkling eyes and touseled hair. Every- 
where he was fat—hands, arms, face, neck, 
and body, but the expression in the eyes 
was simple and honest. 

M. Guerchard bowed profoundly. “ Good 


evening, monsieur,” he said. “Wimereux 
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is treating you to one of her petulant moods 
to-night.” He pulled out a chair from 
one of the little tables and placed it for his 
guest. 

Leyden’s eyes moved from the man to 
the door by which he had entered. Was 
Toinette in there? He took the chair and 
sat down. 

“Will you join me in a coffee-and- 
cognac, monsieur?” he asked. 

Guerchard bowed again and spread his 
hands. 

“ Monsieur is too charming,” he said. 
“It will be a pleasure to take coffee with 
you. But cognac, alas, no!” He indicated 
himself with a tragic gesture. “It is 
difficult to rid myself of all this super- 
fluity even though instead of cognac I 
drink vinegar.” 

“Is vinegar any good?” asked Leyden. 

Guerchard threw up both hands and 
wagged his head. “It is now a week since 
I have been trying it. The result is not as 
perceptible as I would have wished, nor is 
the liquid to my taste, but—courage, cour- 
age—is it not so?” 

He went behind the counter and pro- 
duced two cups and saucers and a small 
tray piled up with slabs of sugar, which he 
placed by Leyden’s elbow. Then he filled 
a glass of cognac and brought that across. 
All the time he poured forth a tale of the 
woes of obesity, gave an imitation of how 
he skipped in the early morning, which 
made the entire floor quiver and the cup 
clatter in its saucer, and went into roars of 
laughter at his own description. 

Leyden was highly amused at this giant 
baby who revealed his innermost secrets 
with such delightful ingenuousness. Had 
any one else detailed his ills and ailments 
at such length he would have been bored 
to desperation. But Guerchard was differ- 
ent. He illustrated, gesticulated, amused 
his hearer in spite of himself, and made 
him forget that he was still being kept wait- 
ing for coffee until he suddenly broke off 
in a burst of laughter, and a look of intense 
dismay came into his face. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he cried. 
“Where is then your coffee? A thousand 
pardons.” He hurried to the inner door 
and opened it. “Toinette! My dear! 
Coffee quickly for two. I have kept 
monsieur waiting these five minutes.” 

Leyden sat up quickly in his chair. 
“Would not mademoiselle also honor us 
with her presence?” He put the question 
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very quietly, but Guerchard did not see him 
finger his tie. 

The fat man turned. “The angel in my 
house!” he said. ‘“ The apple of my eye! 
The consolation of my days! What should 
I do without my little girl? Monsieur has 
not, perhaps, seen her? Her beauty is ex- 
ceptional—of a kind that is not seen every 
day. Since monsieur is so kind as to ex- 
tend his hospitality to her, I will go and 
ask her.” He turned at the door and 
nodded. “ Monsieur has indeed a treat in 
store for him.” 

Leyden smiled. The fates were favoring 
him. If the father was more or less an inti- 
mate friend in ten minutes, why should it 
take very much longer to know the girl? 
He could hear two voices in the inner room 
—the great rolling voice of the father and 
the other a girl’s. Leyden listened with all 
his ears. 

“The coffee is all ready, little papa,” 
said the girl. 

“Good! But you must come also. 
monsieur has invited us both.” 

“Who is he, the monsieur?” 

“ An Englishman—charming, delightful, 
witty. Come!” 

Leyden chuckled. Seeing that it had 
been impossible to get in a word edgewise, 
this flattering description of his qualities 
smacked of poetic license. 

There was silence for a moment. ‘Then 
the girl said: “ But, little papa, I am not 
presentable! ” 

“ La! La! La!” said Guerchard. 
are always presentable, my dear, I 
vou. In any case, he is not the president 
of the republic!” 

The remark was followed by a roar of 
laughter which drowned anything the girl 
might have said, and a moment later 
Guerchard came back into the café. 

Toinette followed him, carrying the 
coffee. 

Leyden immediately rose to his feet. 
Guerchard placed one arm round the girl’s 
shoulder as she set the coffee down upon 
the table. “ Monsieur—”’ 

“Leyden,” said the Englishman. 

Guerchard bowed and spread out a mas- 
sive left arm. “ M. Levden,” he said, “ this 
is my heart life, my daughter 
Toinette.”’ 

No one at Oxford would have believed 
that it was the Leyden they knew, the “ Dis 
believing Jew,” who bowed profoundly to 
the daughter of a French publican as 


The 


“You 


assure 


and my 
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though it were the biggest moment in his 
life. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “ I am honored 
by your consenting to have coffee with 
monsieur your father and myself.” 

Toinette felt her heart beating quickly. 
The look which had made her shiver was 
no longer there and he was indeed most 
polite. 

She had never met any one of the class 
of this Englishman. Her father’s friends 
honest bourgeois whose hands were 
none too clean, and outlook upon 
life was bounded on every side by their 
work, whose leisure moments were filled up 
with little glasses and dominoes and much 
talk. 

This quiet Englishman, not so very 
much older than herself, who listened all 
the time to her father, but 
at her, made her cheeks grow hot 
and her eyes fall before his, came from an- 
other world than the one she knew. He 
played golf and did no work. ‘Therefore 
he must be rich. She liked the way he 
spoke her language, with every now and 
then a trace of foreign accent. 

While the little papa and the M. Anglais 
talked and laughed, Toinette noticed how 
differently he stirred his coffee and drank 
it, how well his clothes fitted, how polite 
he was-—asking her permission before 
lighting a cigarette. None of little papa’s 
friends did that. Her eves, fixed resolute- 
ly on her cup, took in every detail of his 
appearance. She had told her uncle that 
she did not like him. She made up her 
mind then and there that she would take 
the first opportunity of walking again to 
Ambleteuse and telling him she had been 
too hasty in her judgment; that, in fact, 
she did like him. 

No one came into the café. ‘The 
was too bad for any one to venture forth 
unless compelled to do so. The two men 
discussed politics, the possibility of war 
upon which Guerchard, it appeared, had 
written many stanzas of immortal 
stood up and recited for the edi 
fication of his guest—and a‘hundred other 
] But although Toinette occasionally 
went into ripples of laughter, Levden’s at 
tempts to bring her into the conversation 
unsuccessful. Her personality was 
drowned in that of her enormous father. 

At last Leyden rose to take his departure. 

Guerchard wrung him bv the hand and 
expressed his hope that the Englishman 


were 


whose 


who, when he 


looked 


weather 


verse 
which he 


topics. 


were 
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would consider the café and its inmates at 
his entire disposal. 

Toinette gave her hand to the English- 
man for a moment and their eyes met. 

“To the pleasure of meeting you again, 
mademoiselle,” said Leyden. 

The phrase was purely conventional, but 
to both those young people it meant more. 
Leyden wanted to hear her sing again, and 
Toinette had an odd feeling that he had 
come into her life by the special design of 
the good God. 

The Englishman went out into the fog 
and the door closed behind him. Guerchard 
began clearing away the cups and saucers 
noisily, blowing out swirls of smoke from 
his enormous cherry-wood pipe. Toinette 
stood quite still, her eyes on the door. 

Vill 

By the end of the next week Leyden was 
in that frame of mind which makes a man 
use strong language at the most trifling an- 
noyance. Everything seemed wrong. ‘The 
sun, when it did shine, was a weak and 
watery affair; his game had gone to the 
dogs; there was no one to play with; the 
pro was never free till after five o'clock, 
Marthe was getting too cheeky, and life 
was just one blamed thing after another. 

He totaled up all these items and told 
himself that they were enough to make any 
Christian a heathen; but what he did not 
admit to himself, however, was the real 
reason of his temper, the apparent impos- 
sibility. of getting Toinette to himself. 

He made a nightly habit of dropping into 
the Café Guerchard for his after-dinner 
coffee, but he had been only once rewarded 
by a word with the girl. The fat patron, 
who looked upon the Englishman's visits 
as a compliment to himself, recited the vast 
bulk of his poems to a man who listened 
with one ear and one eye on the inner door. 

Leyden began to loathe Guerchard’s 
egotism. He thought that what sonnets he 
did hear were complete rot, and while the 
phrases and stanzas rolled off the giant’s 

he was concocting impossible 


tongue, 
for getting a half-hour with 


schemes 
Toinette. 

He pumped Marthe again, and found out 
from her that Toinette made frequent visits 
to her uncle, the curé of Ambleteuse. From 
that moment he decided to change his plan 
of campaign. 

He did not bother about analyzing his 
feelings with regard to the girl. She was 
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very pretty and attracted him vastly, there- 
fore he wanted to know her, to make her 
laugh and talk, to see her in whatever 
moods and tenses she possessed. 

It was impossible to bring this about in 
the café—her father had several yards too 
much tongue. Therefore, he would stroll 
over to Ambleteuse and interview the uncle 
—probably a weedy old man who spent his 
time telling his beads. He would certainly 
try and ram his religion down Leyden’s 
throat, but the young man told himself with 
a laugh that he would soon settle his hash 
if he did. 

He came to this decision one morning in 
bed while enjoying the few blissful minutes 
before turning out. Breakfast over, he 
sallied forth and made his way along the 
beach to the little village on the other side 
of the fort with its shuttered hotels, up- 
turned boats, and closed bathing-cabins. 

Chalets, empty and jalousied, added to 
the note of melancholy of the place. A few 
children played about in the streets, crying 
to each other shrilly. The scattered shops 
were certainly open, but the proprietors 
smoked cigarettes with each other, as though 
certain that a customer, other than the per- 
manent villagers, was an impossibility. 

Leyden, as he walked down the streets, 
provided them with a new topic of conver- 
sation. He was so palpably English, so 
palpably new and strange and affluent that 
they perked up and began to wonder 
whether the season had at last begun. Ru- 
mor had it that the train had begun to run 
between Wimereux and the golf club. They 
decided that he had come by it and in- 
dulged in speculations as to where he was 
staying. 

Quite unconscious of the excitement he 
was causing, Leyden wandered along, look- 
ing idly about him until the table outside 
a café reminded him that he was hot and 


thirsty. He sat down and ordered beer. 
“Where does M. le Curé live?” he 
asked. 
The waiter flung out an arm. “Too 


bad,” he said, “but it is now five minutes 
only that I saw him go down toward the 
seashore. Monsieur will find him?” 

Leyden nodded. 

“Continue along this street .and in a 
dozen paces vou will arrive at the shore. 
Then you cannot miss M. l’Abbé.” He 
smiled and wagged his head as if he had 
made an excellent joke. 

“Why not?” asked Leyden. 
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The man spread himself and showed his 
teeth. “Because he is of a bigness — un 
Hercule!” 

Leyden gave the man a franc pourboire, 
was rewarded by an amazing series of bows 
and scrapings, and continued his way 
through the village until he came at last to 
the seashore again, the dozen paces de- 
veloping into a quarter of a mile. The 
yellow sands stretched away to the right, 
and the only figure in the landscape was 
that of a priest who read his breviary as 
he walked slowly along. 

Leyden stood still for a moment, looking 
at him in surprise. Instead of the weedy, 
old, white-haired man he had expected to 
find he saw a youngish man who stood at 
the very least six feet in his socks and who 
was broad in proportion. His cassock was 
shiny and worn in places, and he was car- 
rying his hat under his arm, allowing the 
sun to shine full upon his face. 

Leyden noted the determined jaw of the 
man and wondered exceedingly why such a 
useful specimen had wasted himself by be- 
coming “a religion-monger.” He failed to 
see the point. With a face and physique 
like that he might have done big things; 


“ 


and yet here he was pottering about in a 


dead-and-alive seaside village! It was 
amazing. 

The priest, on his side, remembered the 
odd attitude of his niece when she had told 
him about the golfing Englishman. He de- 
cided that this must be the man, and eyed 
him keenly to see why the girl had been 
alarmed. When Leyden raised his hat and 
gave him good day, therefore, the priest 
bowed and stopped, a mixture of interest 
and cold politeness. ; 

They were a curiously contrasted couple, 
these two—the one with the worn workaday 
clothes of somber black unrelieved except 
by the tiny row of white beads round the 
edge of the rabat at his chin, a man whose 
whole existence was the abnegation of self; 
the other with beautifully cut, expensive 
tweeds, colored silk tie, silk socks, much- 
brogued golf shoes, the very personification 
of twentieth-century civilization, whose life 
was the cult of self. The one simple, with 
the clear outlook of a man who recognizes 
truth and lives for it, the other sauntering 
unconcernedly, thoughtlessly along the line 
of least resistance without ever having 
faced himself up with facts; the one steer- 
ing a steady course to a certain harbor, 
the other, rudderless and anchorless, drift- 
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ing in whatever direction the wind blew at 
the moment. 

The abbé was wondering what manner of 
man stood up insideethose immaculate gar- 
ments when Leyden, with the most bland of 
smiles, asked if he had not the pleasure of 
addressing M. l’Abbé Guerchard. 

The priest’s eyebrows struggled not to 
move, but they went up irresistibly. How 
did this stranger know his name? 

Leyden explained that he had been per- 
mitted to sympathize with the priest’s 
brother on his increasing corpulence, and 
that, moreover, he had been able to recom- 
mend a more pleasant and_ efficacious 
remedy than vinegar. 

The abbé held out his hand, his eyes 
twinkling merrily. 

“You must indeed be a good friend of 
his,” he said. “Allow me to consider you 
as my friend also.” 

Leyden’s fingers tingled with the strength 
of the priest’s grip. “That is very kind 
of you,” he answered. “I should like 
nothing better. Suppose we sit down? 
That is, if you are not busy.” 

The priest flung down his hat and sat 
on the sand beside it. 

“Have you walked over here to have a 
look at my beautiful village?” asked the 
abbe. 

Leyden produced his cigarette-case and 
held it out. “No,” he said. “I came be- 
cause I wanted to have a look at you.” 

Both men laughed. The abbé was de- 
lighted at the Englishman’s frankness. It 
was so completely unexpected. “Why?” 
he asked. “Did you think you were going 
to see some sort of freak?” 

“No,” said Leyden. “As a matter of 
fact, I expected to find vou a charming old 
man with white hair and a senile smile.” 

L’Abbé Guerchard shook with laughter. 
“But this is delicious,” he said. “Why, 
again?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Leyden. “I rather 
got the idea into my head somehow that all 
French priests were old and white-haired.” 

“And senile?” The priest’s gray eyes 
fixed him. 

Leyden shrugged his shoulders. “ Yes,” 
he said. “If you insist.”” He made the 
admission with a smile that took out all the 
sting. 

The abbé looked at him with a twinkle 
of amusement. “Because a man chooses 
to wear a soutane and try and look after 
other men’s souls as well as his own, you 
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think he must necessarily be a brainless 
imbecile ? ” 

Leyden looked out to sea and blew sev- 
eral little funnels of smoke through his 
nose. “Must I answer that?” he said. 

The abbé smiled and flung out his hands. 
“You have already answered,” he said, 
“by your refusing to do so.” 

Leyden laughed.. “ Very well,” he said. 
“TI do think it seems rather a waste of 
time—but not in your particular case.” 

“Oh, monsieur, do not trouble to make 
excuses! ” 

“I’m not making apologies or compli- 
ments,” said Leyden. “What I mean is 
this, that a man like you would be of more 
use if you were not planted here like a 
cabbage. I think any fool can be a priest. 
lou don’t strike me as being a fool.” 

The abbé remained silent for several 
moments. The sea shimmered and danced 
in the sun, making little whirlpools and 
gurglings as it advanced upon the rocks, 
enveloped them, and then receded for a 
moment as if to see what effect it had made. 

This Englishman was of a frankness 
that was monumental, pyramidal! “ You 
do not belong to any church in your coun- 
try?” asked the abbé at last. 

Leyden shook his head. “I had to keep 
chapels at Oxford,” he said dryly. 

“Do you believe in God?” 

Leyden shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, 
I don’t know that I’ve ever thought about 
it,” he said. “I suppose there is a God or 
something—but the whole thing is quite 
impersonal to me. I get along all right 
without God, so I don’t bother.” 

The priest nodded. “I see,” 
“T’ve heard that point of view many times 
before. And because we priests bother to 
the extent of devoting our lives to the ques- 
tion, we are fools, eh?” Well, well! Per- 
haps one day you will wonder that you 

were once so foolish as to hold the views 
that you have just put forward. Will you 
not come and share my déjeuner with me? 

It is late, and vou will never get back in 


he said. 


time.” 
“Oh, that is most kind of you, but 
The big abbé put his hand on his 


visitor’s shoulder. “I can offer you some 


sardines, a fine salad from my garden, as 
much cider as you care to drink, and an 
infinite amount of discussion to give you 
the necessary thirst.” 

Levden’s half refusal was merely a mat- 
ter of form. 


He had intended to draw an 
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invitation to lunch if possible. So he ac- 
cepted the more readily because there had 
been no question of hinting. 

He had started out with the idea of culti- 
vating the curé of Ambleteuse, whatever 
sort of a man he might be, simply because 
he was Toinette’s uncle and it might en- 
able him to meet her away from the café. 

He found now that the priest interested 
him more than he would have thought pos- 
sible. If he had not taken an instant liking 
to him he would never have expressed him- 
self so freely. He felt that he wanted to 
see more of him. It was good to have 
some one to talk to, and this man Guerchard 
apparently liked one to speak out — and 
what was more to the point, he showed no 
hankering to emphasize his religion. 

“Do you have work to do after dinner 
as a rule?” he asked suddenly, after they 
walked some distance up the street in 
silence. 

“Sometimes,” said the abbé, “not often.” 
He received an elaborate salutation from 
the café waiter, and the children who were 
still playing in the street ran up to him 
and smiled a bonjour. 

Leyden watched the big man pat their 
cheeks and fish in his great pocket for sous 
with a wonderful smile wrinkling the cor- 
ners of his eyes. Mothers came to the door- 
ways and called out respectful greetings, 
and the abbé hatted them, one and all. 
Everybody had a word for him. Every- 
body was pleased to see him. Leyden be- 
gan to think that perhaps after all he was 
not a cabbage. 

“Why do you ask?” said the abbé. 

“I was wondering whether you would 
permit me,” said Leyden, “to come some- 
times in the evening and smoke a pipe with 
you?” 

There flashed into the big priest’s mind 
a sudden quick question. Might it not be 
given to him to bring this Englishman to 
the realization of God? With a word here 

and a word there dropped in season—who 
could tell ? 


“Bring your largest pive when you 
come,” he replied, “and if you like, you 
can garage it on my mantelpiece.” He 


had forgotten that this was the man who 
had made Toinette shiver. 


IX 


May slipped quietly into June, and 
though Leyden’s golf showed signs of great 
improvement and he became more and more 
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sunburnt, the many law books upon which 
he was supposed to be working had not yet 
been opened. 

Incidentally, he had earned for himself 
a new name—two new names. The good 
people of Ambleteuse, who now had always 
a smile for him, knew him among them- 
selves as “l’Anglais de M. ?Abbé.” It was 
a very customary thing to see the two 
marching in step, towels over shoulders, 
down to the seashore, and it was the waiter 
at the café who first offered small odds on 
the Englishman’s being the better swimmer. 
He found many takers, and a small boy 
was deputed to conceal himself and watch 
who swam out the farthest. 

The lad, torn between his liking for the 
newcomer and the priest, returned with a 
wonderful story of their both having been 
almost to England and back—right out of 
sight, pardi/—and was inconsolable be- 
cause he thus failed to earn the promised 
sou. 

The other name was given to him by 
Marthe. Her parents lived next door to 


the café in Ambleteuse, and she had been 
puzzled to see the man for whom she cad- 
died come out of the abbé’s house late in 


the evenings. Her small brain instantly 
became busy, and though she said nothing 
to any one—not even to Jeanne, her par- 
ticular friend, she decided to keep an eye 
on M.1]’Anglais! It might be useful. The 
result of her observations was that “M. 
l’Anglais,” as she used to call him, changed 
to “l’Ami de Toinette.” 

There were many hiding-places in the 
dunes along the shore from Ambleteuse to 
the Café Tardot, and the innocent-looking, 
elfinite caddies seemed more than ever a 
sprite as she wormed her way -through the 
rushes and peered into hollows. The fact 
that eavesdropping is a very particular in- 
discretion had not been included in her 
education, and the consequence was that, 
when one day her snakelike crawlings were 
rewarded by suddenly coming upon Toin- 
ette and the Englishman among the dunes, 
she lay flat with a silent exclamation of 
jov and a gleam in her eyes ard watched. 

It happened that this was their first meet- 
ing away from her father’s café. Leyden 
had bathed in the morning with the big 
priest and as they were about to sit down 
to lunch Toinette had walked in. There 
was surprise and confusion in every line 
of her face when she saw the Englishman. 
Had she not walked over to see her uncle 
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in order to tell him that she had altered her 
uncharitable opinion about him? 

“Aha, my dear!” cried Abbé Guer- 
chard, “this is delightful. M. Leyden, let 
me present you to my niece, Toinette.”’ 

Leyden bowed and took the girl’s hand. 
“ Mademoiselle and I are already friends, 
I hope,” he said. 

Toinette looked from him to her uncle, 
who was watching with a smile. “ But, 
yes,” she said, and added quickly, “ mon- 
sieur has been good enough to listen to my 
father’s poetry.” 

During the meal both men did their best 
to make the girl laugh and talk—the abbé 
from affectionate pride and Leyden because 
this was the moment he had been waiting 
and working for. 

It was a merry lunch, and when finally 
the abbé rose and announced that he had 
duties to perform, Leyden offered to escort 
Toinette back home. 

Alone with a fine young man for the first 
time in her life, Toinette became very si- 
lent. Her laughter and high spirits left 
her and she was shy and nervous. It was 
a new and very exciting experience, and 
she was not quite sure what her father 
would say when she told him. But before 
they had crossed the little wooden bridge 
she asked herself why should she tell him? 
Her uncle knew and approved, and he was 
an abbé! No, she would not tell. 

Leyden, walking at her side and talking 
vividly, knew nothing of the little struggle 
that was going on in her conscience, nor of 
the decision at which she finally arrived. 
All he did know was that when she agreed 
to his proposal to rest for a few minutes 
among the dunes she was the sweetest girl 
he had ever met, and he congratulated him- 
self on what he called the “avuncular at- 
tack” having come off. 

They had not been there more than half 
an hour when Marthe’s impish face ap- 
peared cautiously between two tufts of 
rushes. 

Toinette was helping herself laughingly 
to a chocolate from a box which Leyden 
produced from his pocket. Their heads 
were very near together. 

“Ah!” murmured Marthe to herself, “so 
it’s like that, is it?” 

At once she found the explanation of all 
the questions as to the whereabouts of the 
Abbé Guerchard which Leyden had put 
to her, and she suppressed a little gurgle 
of delight. 
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What fun she would have the following 
morning when carrying for the English- 
man! How she would mystify him with 
her hints and blagues! 

Sitting side by side on the sand, with the 
sea sparkling before their eyes in the sun- 
shine, and all unconscious of being spied 
upon, the youth and the girl were discov- 
ering each other. 

Everard Leyden had considerable experi- 
ence of the other sex. He had answered 
to the call of “Evvy dear” at the Picca- 
dilly Hotel more times than he could re- 
At Skindles many different voices 
affectionately, coy- 


member. 
had called him “boy” 
ly, or angrily. 

~ He knew ‘those types of maiden to the 
very last letter. He knew the sort of thing 
they said and did and liked. He knew just 
the kind of remark which would make them 
purr or scratch—and it gave him a certain 
sarcastic pleasure to make them do one or 
the other just when it appealed to him. He 
played them just as the smal! coster boy 
plays a cheap mouth-organ. 

He had expected to find that Toinette 
would prove to be of one or the other class. 
She showed her ankle with the exact 
amount of unconsciousness. She put re- 
fractory curls into place with the same 
preliminary expostulation, and she had all 
the appearance of being just the ordinary 
type of “little thing.” 

Within ten minutes, however, he acknow]l- 
edged himself to be utterly and complete- 
ly wrong. Remarks which had an instan- 
taneous effect on the Skindles damsel left 
Toinette puzzled and wondering. She 
failed to understand them, and Leyden 
found that she was new and fresh and 
different. 

She knew nothing, and was to all intents 
and purposes a child. So he began again 
and said nonsensical things which set her 
off into peals of laughter. He told her ali 
about London, drew sarcastic pictures of 
people and things, and all the while 
watched with growing appreciation the 
wind stirring her hair and the graceful at- 
titudes she assumed in absolute self-un- 
consciousness. 

Toinette enjoyed an experience 
was different from anything that had ever 
entered her life before. She laughed ex- 
citedly at every little thing, although there 
was nothing humorous about it whatever. 

She chattered and gesticulated with an 
which would have amazed her 
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father or her uncle. She felt a sense of 
freedom, of having rounded a corner in her 
life. No one had ever listened to her be- 
fore, and all her little points of view on 
anything and everything had remained 
bottled up inside her. 

But the Englishman liked to hear them, 
and so Toinette, without realizing that she 
was doing so, let them come out with a rush 
and showed herself to him as she had never 
shown herself to any one else. 


The minutes changed into half-hours 
and hours, and still the two sat on. The 
chocolates were all eaten, Leyden had 


emptied his cigarette-case, and Marthe had 
fallen asleep behind the tuft. The tide 
had gone out before Toinette suddenly 
looked up quickly and realized how long 
they had been there. 

She sprang to her feet and shook the sand 
from her frock. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “how late it is 
getting. I must go, monsieur.” 

Leyden rose slowly. “There were two 
fairies listening to you,” he said. “You 
frightened them away by jumping up so 
quickly.” 

“TIT am sorry,” said Toinette, “but the 
fairies will not get my father’s dinner, will 
they? We must be quick.” 

“Come along, then,” said Leyden, hold- 
ing out his hand; “we will run. Now, 
then, one—two—three! ” 

The girl gave him her hand with laugh- 
ter in her eyes and together they clambered 
up the sandy hollow and slid down the 
other side, ankle-deep, onto the half-fin- 
ished digwe and ran until their breath 
failed. 

“ Pouf!” said Leyden. 
more. I am finished.” 

Toinette stopped, panting, and _ they 
walked along in step. Leyden did not let 
go her hand. He looked at her whimsically. 
“T am your father’s friend and your uncle’s 
friend,” he said. “And this morning you 
called me your friend. Do friends call 
each other monsieur and mademoiselle?” 
monsieur.”  Toinette 





“T can run no 


“In France, yes, 
laughed and looked away. There was a 
Then she added hesitatingly: “I 


pause. 
do not know your little name. 

“It is Everard,” said Leyden. 

Toinette remained silent, and he felt her 
hand wriggle to free itself from his. He 
held it tight for a moment and then let it 
escape as they came up from the digue onto 
the road by the golf-links. 
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Toinette gave a sigh and quickened her 
pace. “Do not come right back to the café 
with me,” she said. 

Leyden smiled. “Very well,” he said, 
“but first, when can we have another talk? 
There are hundreds of things I want to ask 
and tell you. Will you come to the sand- 
dunes to-morrow afternoon?” 

Toinette looked away over the links. “TIT 
do not think I shall be able to,” she said. 

“Oh, but you must!” said Leyden. 
“This place is a desert without you, and 
there is not much time now before I must 
return to England.” 

Toinette’s eyes returned from the links. 
“But suppose my father—” 

“Surely he can spare you for another 
afternoon! Say that you will come— 
please!” 

“Very well,” said Toinette. “I 
try to come.” 

“Thank you.” Leyden spoke quickly 
and eagerly. “I shall be there at two 
o'clock waiting for you.” 

The girl hesitated and then nodded. “I 
will try,” she repeated. 

“Until to-morrow, Toinette.” 
out his hand. 

“Au revoir, M.—Everard.” 
leased her hand and hurried away. 

Leyden followed her with his eyes as he 
vaulted the railing onto the links and went 
slowly toward the clubhouse. “Fancy her 
not looking back!” he murmured. 

And among the dunes, a long way off, 
Marthe was at that moment stamping 
angrily and jealously on the empty choco- 
late box. 


will 


He held 


She _re- 
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Art ten o'clock that night Leyden dropped 
his feet from the chair on which he had 
propped them and tossed the magazine 
which he had been reading onto the table. 
It was an old copy, much battered, left by 
some previous visitor and probably read 
and reread since by every visitor to the café. 


The place was very quiet. A low mur- 
mur of conversation from the back part of 
the house where madame was discussing the 
daily paper with the little servant had the 
effect at first of making Leyden sleepy. 
After a while, however, it got on his nerves. 
He rose, opened the glass door leading to 
the bar, and went through onto the steps 
outside. 

The night was very dark, although the 
sky was a blaze of stars. The frogs sent 
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forth their incessant hymn of praise with 
monotonous regularity and the beam of the 
distant lighthouse cut its way round and 
round in the blackness. 

Suddenly Leyden slipped quietly down 
the steps, leaving the door open behind him, 
and walked quickly along the road in his 
slippered feet. He made his way steadily 
forward until he came to the Café Guer- 
chard. He stopped on the opposite side 
of the road and considered. 

The place was in darkness down-stairs 
and up. They had retired for the night. 

Leyden tiptoed across and felt his way 
carefully round to the back. He was 
brought up by a low fence which enclosed 
a kitchen-garden. He leaned over and 
peered up at the windows. They were all 
shut and all dark. 

Again he paused and considered. Then 
he cocked one leg over the fence and stepped 
delicately in between the rows of potatoes. 
He was prepared to bet that Toinette slept 
on that side of the house. 

For several moments he stood looking up. 
Then he turned up his coat collar so that 
the white linen collar beneath could not be 
seen, and began very softly to whistle the 
air of the song he had heard on her lips: 


Yield thy lips to my kisses. 


He stood behind a bush with his hands 
in his pockets, watching intently and listen- 
ing for the least movement within. Noth- 
ing stirred. 

He whistled the tune again, louder, and 
again waited. <A bird dropped out of a 
bush by his elbow with a sleepy, frightened 
shriek that echoed loudly through the night. 
Leyden ducked behind the branches, ex- 
pecting the entire place to be awakened. 

Still there came no sign. He crept 
nearer and nearer to the house until he 
stood under the window. Then he picked 
up a small stone. 

Crack! It struck the window-pane 
sharply. Leyden’s heart beat furiously. 
That must surely wake her. He waited, 
hardly daring to breathe. Everything re- 
mained quiet. 

He picked up another stone and hit the 
window again. There came a faint sound 
from the room. Leyden slipped behind the 
bush and watched. 

Suddenly the window opened wide and, 
in a white cotton nightcap with a tassel 
that flapped from side to side, there ap- 
peared the fat, bearded head and neck of 
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M. Guerchard. He peered out right and 
left, staring into the blackness in a vain 
attempt to penetrate the mystery of the 
night. 

Leyden remained motionless behind the 
bush, listening with intense amusement to 
the murmur which came from the publi- 
can’s lips. “ Sacré bon sang de bon sang! 
Did something hit the window, or did it 
not? Did I suffer from nightmare, or did 
I not? Sacré bon sang de bon sang!” 

Inch by inch Everard edged farther and 
farther from the window and leaped noise- 
lessly over the fence, leaving the sleepy 
patron still murmuring to himself. Then 
he walked around to the front of the café 
and studied the up-stairs windows. One of 
them was open about en inch. He decided 
that it was the girl’s. 

Picking up a handful of dust, he tossed 
it against the window-pane and whispered 
her name—*“ Toinette!” 

After a moment’s interval the window 
went up. 

Leyden moved on to the white road, 
where he could be seen. “ Toinette!” he 
breathed. 

Toinette was gazing out, her hair hang- 
ing down in two long plaits, something 
dark about her shoulders. “ Who is there?” 
she whispered. “What is the matter?” 
There was fright in her voice. 

He noticed it. “It is all right,” he said. 
“It is I—Everard. Were you asleep?” 

There came a little gasp from the win- 
dow, and then Toinette replied shortly, 
“Yes.” 

“Why did you go straight back this 
afternoon without looking round?” He 
could see her white arm on the window-sill. 

“Good night,” whispered Toinette. The 
window went down an inch. 

“Toinette!” Everard flipped his fin- 
gers impatiently. 

The window stopped. “Well?” 

“ Are you coming to-morrow afternoon ?’ 

There was no answer, but he could see 
that she was still there. He spoke a little 
more loudly. “I shall be going away soon, 
back to England, and then 

Toinette’s head came out of the window. 
“To England? When?” 

“ All too soon,” said Leyden. “ Will you 
come to-morrow, Toinette?” 

“Yes,” said Toinette. “I will come. 
Good night.” 

Leyden made no reply, but he began to 
hum her little love-song. He saw a white 
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hand draw the curtain slowly across the 
window and disappear, and then suddenly 
her father’s voice boomed out. 

“Are you asleep, Toinette?” The 
handle rattled and then the voice came from 
inside the room, petulantly, and with some 
concern in it. “Why are you out of bed? 
Was there any one there? I thought I 
heard you speaking.” 

Leyden stood motionless in the road, 
listening for Toinette’s answer. 

Without a pause it came. “No, little 
papa. I did not speak. There was no 
one.” 

Leyden turned on his heel. There was a 
little smile of triumph on his face. 

XI 

WHEN a girl who has lived a lonely life 
suddenly finds herself singled out by a man 
who is extremely good-looking and ex- 
tremely fluent, who pays her considerable 
attention and in the most natural manner 
in the world calls her by her Christian 
name inside of an hour—unless she is an 
abnormal creature, lacking every emotion, 
her head will undoubtedly be turned. 

She will remember all the little meaning- 
less things that the man has said to her, 
and will weave subtle meanings round 
them. She will sit very still in her room, 
her eyes fixed on space, and live again the 
moments spent in his company. All her 
thoughts will be of him. He will in- 
evitably become part of her life and being 
—the most important part. 

In a word, she is in love, and will rank 
that man above God in her heart. She will 
think nothing of misstating facts to shield 
him. She will be ready to lay down her 
life for him. 

Toinette was no abnormal creature. She 
was a girl of large heart, whose emotions 
answered to the lightest touch. Until the 
coming of Everard Leyden her father and 
her uncle had been the only men in her 
life. It is no wonder, therefore, that her 
whole mental horizon speedily became 
overshadowed by the personality of the 
Englishman. 

Until that night when he had spoken to 
her beneath the bedroom window she had 
not known exactly what her feelings were 
in regard to him. He was charming, yes. 
She liked him; she thought him nicer, 
credited him with greater virtues than anv 
man whom she had ever met. But she had 
not defined her liking for him, 








THE 


When her father had entered the little 
white bedroom and caught her standing by 
the window, her cheeks flushed, her heart 
beating with excitement, she knew in one 
great flash that she loved Everard, and she 
had lied for his sake with a readiness that 
afterward made her give a little choky 
laugh of disbelief. It was not she who had 
lied. It could not be. She had never told 
a lie in her life. It was a new Toinette, a 
different girl, a girl who had grown up and 
whose whole point of view was changed, 
who had told that lie. 

After her father had gone she got back 
into bed and lay there, her breast rising and 
falling quickly, her eyes sparkling. Ever- 
ard! She breathed his name softly. What 
an odd name—but tout de méme gentil! 
She was to meet him to-morrow! Would 
to-morrow never come? 

She tossed restlessly, and then suddenly 
sat up and held her breath, her hands 
clenched. He was going back to England 
soon. How terrible if he should leave her 
alone! What should she do if he went? 
And then she laughed. 

He would not go. He must not go. She 
loved him. She would prevent him from 
going. It would be easy, because he loved 
her. Of that she was certain. Had not his 
eyes expressed it a hundred times while 
they were talking? Was it not in his voice 
when he had whispered good night not an 
hour ago? 

Yesterday she had been alarmed at what 
her father might think if she sat alone with 
the Englishman on the sands, and she had 
only decided to do so after a struggle with 
her conscience. Now she lay in bed, utter- 
ly unable, indeed, not wanting to, go to 
sleep again, and the thought of her father’s 
not liking her to meet Leyden never struck 
her. She was going to the sand-hills. That 
was all. And since she considered it to be 
the proper thing, it was, it must be so. 

The lie marked an epoch in her life. Be- 
fore she had told it petit pére had come 
first in all things. She had never done any- 
thing without asking his advice and con- 
sent. He had been the one to whom she 
turned instinctively in all her little troubles 
and difficulties. 

Now it was different. He seemed to 
come under another focus. She was not 
going to ask his advice. She was going to 
act for herself. Her eyes had been opened 
and she was no longer a child. Everard 
came before anything and everything, and 
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to-morrow—to-morrow she would not keep 
him waiting in the sand-hills! 

Suddenly she flung the clothes back and 
sprang out of bed, and, kneeling down be- 
side it, buried her face in her hands. 

The good God was very good. 


XII 


THE dunes were curiously shaped. It 
was as though a horde of workmen had 
been set to dig out enormous pits in the 
fine, dry, white sand, and to sow what they 
threw out with lines of rushes. All that 
could be seen from the bottom of one of 
these pits was blue sky; and the sand was 
so fine that when you climbed down the 
steep sides you went in almost up to your 
knees and slithered down anyhow. 

Toinette stood on the brink of the hole 
and glanced at her watch. She was early. 
Looking back toward the Hotel Impérial, 
she could see no sign of any one coming, so 
she slid down, catching at tufts of rushes 
to prevent herself from falling. The sand 
filled her shoes. She took them off and 
emptied them. But she was still uncom- 
fortable. The fine grains had filtered 
through her openwork stockings. 

Toinette looked at her watch again. 
Yes, if she were quick there was time. 
She sat down and pulled off her stockings 
and shook them out, singing quietly to her- 
self all the time. Her black hair was done 
in a different way, and she was wearing a 
new blouse in which there were touches of 
red. It was evident that she had been at 
great pains to look her best, and the result 
justified all her care. Toinette had never 
looked prettier. 

She still sang as she pulled on one stock- 
ing and fastened it. But when the other 
was half on a queer feeling that she was 
not alone made her suddenly stop and look 
up. There stood Everard with a cigarette 
between his lips and a look of great ad- 
miration in his face. As the girl looked 
up he flung away the cigarette and smiled 
down at her. 

“IT thought I was going to be too early,” 
he said. 

“You are too early,” said 
“Please turn your back for a 
while I finish.” 

He laughed. 
he said. 

Toinette hurriedly fastened the stocking 
and buttoned her shoe. “ Bien!” she said. 
“You can come down.” 


Toinette. 
moment 


“T obey your commands,” 
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Leyden slid down the slope, crossed over 
to her, and sat beside her. “Well, then, 
Toinette?” 

“Well, then, Everard?” 

“That is good,” said Leyden. “Then 
we are still friends.” 

“Still friends? What do you mean? 
Toinette’s curiosity was so intense that he 
laughed aloud. 

“I thought you might have been angry 
at my waking you out of your beauty-sleep 
last night,” he said, lying down full 
stretch and looking up at her through half- 
closed eyes. 

Toinette was sitting with her hands 
clasped round her knees. “I was very 
frightened at first,” she said. “I could 
not think what it was.” 

“T am very sorry,” said he. “Next time 
you'll know who it is.” 

“Oh, but you must not do it again!” 
said Toinette. “Supposing my father 
found out?” 

Leyden did not answer for a moment. 
He sat up, leaning on one elbow, and met 


” 


her eyes. 

“Would you tell him the same thing as 
you told him last night?” 

Toinette shrugged her shoulders. “ Yes,” 
she said quietly. “Tell me,” she went on, 
“vou are not going back to England— 
just yet?” 

“I'm afraid I shall have to, soon,” said 
Leyden. “My people have written to 
know how much longer I intend to waste 
my time here.” 

“Your family! That is not enough! 
You will not go yet—tell me!” 

Toinette leaned forward with a smile 
and made the remark in a tone which was 
intended to be one of pure chaff. 

Leyden, however, saw that the smile did 
not get beyond her lips. Her eyes re- 
mained serious. He sat up and began 
throwing little handfuls of sand. “I have 
written to say that I will return next 
week,” he said. 

Toinette turned her face away, her chin 
propped on one hand, her elbow on her 
knee. 

Leyden threw several more handfuls of 
sand and then looked up at the girl, sur- 
prised at her silence. 

“Eh bien?” he said. The girl did not 
move. Leyden leaned toward her, took her 
hand and pulled it away and slid his other 
arm round her. “Eh bien, Toinette?” he 
repeated softly. 
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For a second he felt her strain away and 
then her body relaxed as she turned to him 
and burst into a passion of weeping with 
her face hidden on his chest. Everard was 
staggered. He stroked her hair and called 
to her soothingly, with something of fright 
in his voice at her violent emotion. 

Gradually her sobs grew more quiet, and 
Everard felt a shiver go all through her. 
Then at last she raised her head and 
looked at him for a long moment. Two 
tears still lay on her lashes like dew-drops. 

He clasped her tight and their lips met. 
Toinette slid her arms round his neck, her 
hair brushing his boyish cheek. “ Ever- 
ard,” she murmured, “thou lovest me—no? 
Say that you love me.” 

For answer he kissed her eyes, her neck, 
her hands, and held her to him. 

“Tell me!” she said again. 

“T love you!” said Everard. “ Toinette! 
My Toinette, I love you! ” 

The girl gave a deep sigh, which ended 
in a little, choking laugh, and held out her 
arm. “Hit me,” she said. “I do not think 
that this can be really true! Mon Dieu! 
I am too happy!” 

Never in his life had Everard known 
such a moment. The times when he had 
kissed in backwaters below Maidenhead 
had been very different affairs, unreal, un- 
meant, just to pass the time. Toinette was 
so different, so clean, so fragrant. The 
touch of her hair on his face held him 
silent, almost breathless. 

And Toinette? The two tears had dried 
and the whole world was one great song of 
joy in time to the beats of her heart. Noth- 
ing mattered, now that she knew. Of 
course, she had known before—since last 
night. But now she knew absolutely, be- 
yond any question. 

Everard loved her and she loved Ever- 
ard. Everything else was blotted out— 
uncle, father, England. There was noth- 
ing but the present, no past and no future, 
just those wonderful minutes when his 
arms held her captive, his lips touched hers 
and drank her very soul away. 

There had been no mother to tell this 
child the meaning of love and marriage. 
They were two beautiful mysteries, con- 
taining such happiness as no other mystery 
upon earth. They were something to be 
waited for, prayed for—a foretaste of 
heaven which colored all the remaining 
years of life with gold. 

She had heard vaguely that men were 
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wicked, oh, ld 1a! and that sometimes they 
did not marry the girl to whom they had 
made love. But it was all very vague and 
difficult to understand. To her there could 
be but one ending to a passionate kiss and 
a declaration of love—marriage-bells. 
Already, as the two lovers sat under the 
blue sky, oblivious of time, she could hear 
them faintly in the distance ringing out 
from the little church in Ambleteuse. She 
could almost see the candles on the altar 
and smell the incense as her uncle, the 
abbé, joined their hands and called down 
upon them the blessing of God, with all 
the guests and the villagers kneeling round. 
“You are content?” said Everard. 
Toinette placed her hand gently over his 
lips and smiled up at him. “Do not 
speak,” she said. “I am too happy.” 


XIII 


EvERARD LEYDEN went to bed that night 
with very mixed feelings. He had arrived 
in France in a restless and cynical frame 
of mind. The whole world was wrong and 
rotten to the core, and the loneliness of the 
place had not seemed to show any promise 
of taking him out of himself. 

Toinette had literally appeared on the 
horizon as the sole distraction. He had 
looked forward to indulging ir a rapid 
flirtation with a pretty girl, snatching a 
kiss or two and thus helping to kill the 
boredom of an empty seaside place. 

But as he stood in the bedroom with its 
plain walnut furniture dimly lit by a small 
oil-lamp which smelled abominably, a 
change seemed to have taken place in him. 
He was leaning out of the window in his 
shirt-sleeves, gazing across the links, black 
and misty under innumerable stars. The 
smoking lamp was unnoticed, and he re- 
mained very still. 

The bored cynicism was gone. His eves 
were glowing and his hands gripped tight- 
ly together. The perpetual cigarette was in 
the corner of his mouth, but no smoke 
curled from its tip. He had forgotten to 
light it. 

Everard was once more on the sand- 
dunes. He could still feel the pressure of 
her lips, the warmth of her as she nestled 
in his arms. “TI love you,” he murmured. 
“Mon Dieu, que je t'aime!” 

And, after a long pause, he suddenly 
stood upright with a deep sigh and found 
that his cigarette was not alight and that 
the lamp was smoking. 
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The affair was nu longer a mere flirta- 
tion. Toinette was not the girl from whom 
one snatched a kiss and then forgot. 
Toinette was not an ordinary girl at all. 
She was extraordinary, amazing, a worker 
of miracles. 

So extraordinary was she, and so won- 
derfully had she affected him that, al- 
though he had only twice had her to him- 
self, the realization of love had been, as it 
were, dragged from him, surprised out of 
him, at their second meeting. She had 
transformed Wimereux from a dull hole 
into the only place on earth in which he 
desired to be. 

She had changed him from a mere 
philanderer into a passionate lover, from 
a young prig into an earnest man, who sin- 
cerely felt that although she was to all in- 
tents and purposes a barmaid, the daughter 
of a publican, he was not good enough 
for her. 

She was so fragrant in mind and body 
that for the first time in his life he re- 
gretted some of the things that he had 
done. They were not fair to her. They 
placed him so far beneath her that it would 
be almost impossible to work back to any- 
thing like her level. But she loved him— 
Toinette loved him. That redeemed him 
of a great deal. 

And then a wave of practicality engulfed 
him. What about money? He had only 
what his father allowed him, and with a 
smile of bitterness he reflected that it 
would be stopped at once if any hint of 
the affair reached his ears. Neither would 
his mother have any sympathy for him. 
For her son to marry beneath him would 
be disgrace unforgivable, unheard of! 
What was he to do? 

He would earn money! He would show 
them that he was not a weakling. He 
would be independent—a man. There 
were thousands of ways in which to make 
an income. He assured himself with youth- 
ful optimism that with a public-school and 
university training behind him there was 
nothing he could not do, no job which 
would not be glad to welcome him. 

Then, as he undid his tie and took off 
his collar, he laughed a little. Lord! How 
he was anticipating! Why, dash it, all 
that sort of thing was for the remote future. 
It was absurd to worry about it now when 
he had only just found such happiness. 
What was the good of spoiling the all too 
short time still left? 































He kicked off his shoes noisily, deter- 
mined to thrust everything behind him and 
enjoy the present to the full, and as he 
turned out the lamp and sprang into bed 
in the darkness he began to hum the air 
of Toinette’s song. 

When everything goes right it is so easy 
to be scornful of relying on any strength 
but one’s own, and so, unlike Toinette, who 
saw the hand of the bon Dieu in everything 
that happened, Leyden went to sleep that 
night like a young animal with simply a 
deep sigh of content and a relaxing of all 
muscles. 

He had told the Abbé Guerchard that 
God didn’t matter—he had always got 
along without a God—so why should he 
bother ? 

But was it not possible that God had a 
point of view? 

XIV 

DvurInc the week that followed the lovers 
met daily at the sand-dunes. ‘Toinette con- 
fessed, with a chuckle of excited glee, that 
she had been forced to invent intricate but 
plausible reasons for this sudden great 
fondness of hers for open air in order to 
satisfy her father’s curiosity. 

But as she was the apple of his eye, and 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than see- 
ing her happy, she found it easy, far easier 
than she would have believed possible, to 
invent different excuses for each day. 

Not a soul knew that she met the Eng- 
lishman from the Café Tardot. Her father 
believed that she went bathing or visited 
the abbé at Ambleteuse, and each evening 
on her return with a glowing light in her 
eyes and a joyous song on her lips he asked 
her whether she had become a mermaid yet 
or whether the abbé had given her any an- 
swer to the message he had sent. 

Toinette, struggling hard to remember 
what the message was, invented what she 
believed would be the sort of thing her 
uncle would have replied had she really 
spoken to him, and the fat café-keeper was 
completely satisfied. 

They congratulated themselves upon hav- 
ing successfully kept their meetings abso- 
lutely secret. They made a point of ar- 
riving at the rendezvous from opposite 
directions, and then not at the same time, 
and they were never disturbed by any 
outside intrusion. 

But, as it happened, they made a great 
mistake. They had been seen, although 
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not disturbed. Marthe had decided to carry 
on her investigations and, at the cost of 
several severe grumblings from her father 
for not bringing home a sufficient number 
of francs, she was rewarded after much 
impatient waiting by the sight of them in 
each other’s arms. 

But to her great chagrin she was unable 
to get any amusement out of it by hinting 
darkly to Leyden on the golf-links, for his 
clubs remained day after day neglected in 
the clubhouse. 

All the same, the impish caddie-girl 
nodded her head sagely and kept the matter 
to herself. She kept many secrets from the 
others, and this particular one was far too 
good to tell Jeanne or anybody else. 

So she carried henceforth for any other 
golfer who turned up, having decided that 
Leyden would no longer prove a profitable 
client, and bided her time. 

To Leyden’s annoyance, he was no longer 
alone at the café. There were other people 
staying at the Tardot—three Englishmen, 
who might have been clerks on their yearly 
holiday. They were typically suburban 
people whose French was execrable and 
whose joviality was of a most noisome de- 
scription. They spent their days on the 
links, and in the evenings, after dinner, dis- 
appeared into the town in an effort to 
master the intricacies of petits chevaux. 

Leyden kept out of their way as much 
as possible by coming down to breakfast 
after they had finished, and by getting 
through lunch at midday before they had 
finished their morning round. They made 
one attempt at friendliness by inviting him 
to make a fourth at bridge, but he was so 
offish that after that they left him alone. 

Everard was annoyed also to see that the 
Hotel Impérial down the road was daily 
sending its rumbling old bus to the station 
and bringing fresh arrivals. He was afraid 
that somebody might come who knew him. 
He would then be compelled to accept in- 
vitations to lunch and golf, and that was 
the last thing he desired. 

What was more, the sands began to be a 
popular place, as the weather still remained 
glorious and the three suburbanites and 
many others of their kind took to bathing 
with great fervor. This was intensely an- 
noying, as it was extremely possible that 
wandering parties might stumble upon 
Toinette and himself in the dunes. 

So they changed their place of meeting 
and spent one glorious afternoon together 
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in discovering a snug little cave some hun- 
dreds of yards along the beach where no 
prying eyes would be likely to pick them 
out. It was an ideal spot wherein two 
lovers could sit and talk. Deep sand cov- 
ered the floor, and even at high tide the sea 
only came to within twenty yards of the 
entrance. 

To Toinette those days were one con- 
tinual heaven. She walked on air and went 
about her duties in the morning before get- 
ting out to meet Everard with her heart 
filled to the bursting-point with joy and 
happiness. In spare moments which she 
snatched from the duties of the ménage, she 
shut herself in her bedroom and wrote him 
little notes—sometimes three in a morning 
—in which, all unconsciously, she revealed 
her very soul. 

These she did not drop into the letter- 
box. She posted them in her pocket, and 
then later, when the two were once more to- 
gether in the cave, played a charming game 
of make-believe in which she became the 
sturdy facteur who tramped the country- 
side with his stout stick and his bag slung 
over his shoulder, and the cave was trans- 
formed into the Café Tardot, where she 
delivered the letters for the Englishman and 
had a little chat with madame. 

Everard entered into the game and played 
the part of madame so well that Toinette 
had difficulty in keeping up her character 
as facteur, owing to the shrieks of laughter 
into which he sent her. 

Then, finally, when the letters had been 
satisfactorily delivered and the good facteur 
had received his pourboire, Leyden dropped 
the part of madame and became himself, 
and they sat down side by side and read 
the letters together. 

They took a long time to read, as Ever- 
ard insisted on giving the usual lover’s re- 
ceipt for each one, and dictating his an- 
swers to her to write in the sand while he 
guided her fingers. 

Neither of them ever mentioned the sub- 
ject of marriage—Toinette because she took 
it for granted that she would be his wife 
in due course, Everard because he feared 
to spoil everything by worrying thoughts of 
the future. They both pursued the policy 
of laisser-faire and read happiness in each 
other’s eyes. 

At odd moments, however, Everard 
caught himself half wishing that the affair 
had not gone beyond a flirtation. As an 
adventure it would have been just as per- 
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fect, or very nearly so—and would have 
hurt neither of them when it ended. 

When it ended! That was the devil of 
it. It would have to end. That was in- 
evitable. But how? He would feel it 
deeply. He didn’t know quite what he 
should do when it was all over. She was 
so perfect, so glorious. But she—good God! 
She was so much more violent in her emo- 
tions that Everard dreaded to think how 
much it would hurt her. It was a question 
which he dared not face. 

So he argued to himself fiercely that it 
was absurd to let things stop where they 
were. There was to be the terrible busi- 
ness of parting for good—or so it seemed 
—when he had to return to England. 

Why, therefore, should they not realize 
their love to the very fullest extent? As 
well be hanged for a sheep asa lamb! And 
they loved each other passionately. Every 
kiss, every look, every caress of her hand 
set his heart leaping and his blood cours- 
ing. Why should they not enjoy youth 
while it was theirs? It would be one of 
the great memories of their lives, one of the 
most unforgetable and glorious moments 
they would ever look back upon. 

The sun was slowly sinking into the 
blood-red horizon. Its last rays crept into 
the little cave across the sparkling sea. The 
two had finished writing letters in the sand 
and the peace and stillness of the evening 
seemed to find an echo in their hearts. 

Everard was sitting with his back to the 
side of the rock, gazing thoughtfully out, 
his eyes turning now and then to the head 
which nestled against his coat. Her hair 
brushed his cheek softly when the breeze 
lifted a dark curl as though for him to 
admire. 

For a long time they remained motionless 


and silent. Then Toinette stirred. “I 
must go,”’ she whispered. Her arms stole 
round his neck. “Kiss me good night, 


mon bien aimé.” 

Everard took her face in both his hands 
and looked into her eyes. “Do you re- 
member singing ‘ Yield thy lips to my 
kisses’? That was when we were both 
born.” He kissed her. “That is not for 
good night. I am coming to speak to you 
at your window to-night.” 

XV 
HIprPoLyTE GUERCHARD was sitting at a 


table in the salon behind the bar. His coat 
was off and his collar undone, and his huge, 
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fat, hairy arms showed from the elbow 
where there was a roll of shirt. 

In front of him were many sheets of 
paper with writing on them and alterations 
and scratchings-out. From time to time he 
passed a great hand through his touseled 
hair and gave a chuckle of glee which 
sounded like the wheezing of an enormous 
bulldog. 

In his right hand was a stump of pencil, 
and after long pauses he dashed at the 
paper, his tongue working at every letter 
and his breath coming in gulps as he wrote 
in a large, bold hand. He was just bring- 
ing another sonnet to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Deep in an armchair was Toinette. On 
her lap lay a book, but as the minutes went 
by no page was turned. Her eyes saw 
nothing of the print. 

An ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
struck ten in a tinkly, cheap sort of way, 
and on the last stroke the enormous man 
jabbed a full stop with a great flourish and 
turned to his daughter. 

“Aha, my dear! Listen to this one!” 

Toinette started at the sound of his voice 
and clutched her book. She recovered her- 


self in a second and smiled up at her 


father. “‘Oh—but yes,” she said. “ Read 
it to me.” 

Hippolyte gathered up the sheets of 
paper, arranged them carefully in order, 
and rose to his feet. Throwing out his 
right hand in a broad gesture which in- 
cluded much staccato movement of his fin- 
gers, he cleared his throat and began to roll 
forth the lines of his sonnet. From time 
to time, as he ended some very well-thought- 
out line, he glanced for approval at his 
daughter, and was rewarded by seeing her 
attitude of rapt attention. 

Toinette’s attention, however, got no far- 
ther than the attitude. She merely heard 
the rumbling of a voice as a kind of accom- 
paniment to her thoughts which crept out 
of the door and down the street and into 
the Café Tardot. 

Everard was coming to say good night! 
Supposing he were to be outside now and 
made some noise to attract her attention! 
Would petit pére never finish? It seemed 
endless. She sat with her hands clasping 
the book in an agony of dread, hoping and 
praying that the recitation would be fin- 
ished before Everard came. 

At last, after what seemed an hour, the 
reading was brought to a dramatic end. 
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Guerchard’s smile spread all over his face. 
“Well, then,” he cried, “is not that beauti- 
ful? Does it not go with a swing which 
fills the heart with joy? Aha, my dear! 
It is not every girl who has such a father! 
Eh?” 

Toinette rose to her feet with a quick 
breath of relief. She placed her book on 
the table and her arms round her father. 
“It was indeed beautiful, petit pére.’” she ~ 
said. “It is your very best. Are you going 
to bed now? I am so tired.” 

“Tired? Eh? Ah, I tell you, it takes 
a man with a soul to think of lines like that, 
a man of imagination, a poet — what? 
Name of a name, my little one, let me read 
you those last stanzas once more. They are 
my very soul. Listen!” 

Toinette bit her lip. 
Let us go. It is very late. 
says—” 

Hippolyte nodded. “Well, well! Let us 
go to bed. Ah, but that verse!” He began 
mumbling the lines to himself as Toinette 
hurriedly tidied the room in preparation 
for retiring. 

She turned to him with her hand on the 
gas. “Are you ready?” 

Guerchard looked up astonished from his 
pages. “Eh? Ready? Oh, yes, we are 
going to bed, is it not so? Good night, my 
heart. Sleep well, and may the Sainte 
Vierge guard you.” 

He tucked his sonnet hurriedly into his 
pocket, all crumpled up, and took the girl 
in his arms, kissing her tenderly on the 
forehead. “But you look tired, little one. 
Have I made you work too hard, pig that 
I am, while I scribbled stupidities on 
paper? Ah, sapristi! What a wretch you 
have for a father.” 

He struck himself fiercely on the brow 
with the back of his hand. “Grand Dieu! 
You are worn out and I have not noticed it. 
Poor little dear! Forgive me. I am a fool, 
a dreamer! Let me carry you up. Do not 
rise early to-morrow. Sleep your fill and 
I will bring you your coffee and rolls, 
What, little one? Let your fat one of a 
father carry you the little breakfast on a 
tray and sit on the end of your bed while 
you eat it. Would not that be nice? 

“Eh, mon Dieu, to-morrow you must do 
nothing! You must rest. Or we shall 
have you ill, and then —that would be 
terrible. What should I do? What- 

Toinette patted his shoulder and kissed 
his cheek with an affectionate laugh. “Oh, 


“Not now, father. 
See, the clock 
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la, la!” she cried. “ You imagine to your- 
self that I am already ill. I am only a 
little tired. Good night, petit pére.” 

Guerchard opened the door and lit two 
candles on a shelf outside. “Come on!” 
he exclaimed. “We are ready!” 

Toinette turned out the gas and made 
her way across the dark room to where the 
poet awaited her outside with the candle. 
With an arm round her waist, Guerchard 
mounted the stairs with her, opened her 
door, set down the candle in its accustomed 
place on the dressing-table, took her hand, 
and kissed the tips of her fingers. 

“Good night, my darling,” he said, and 
with a wave of his hand he shut the door 
behind him. 

Toinette stood for a moment where he 
had left her, looking at the door. She 
heard his footsteps go along the passage, 
and then came the sound of his door being 
shut. Then she turned quickly to the win- 
dow and looked out. The shadowy road 
was empty. Everard had not come. 

She turned into the room again, with its 
white paper and its picture of the Madon- 
na and Child, its crucifix over the bed, its 
white dressing-table and mirror, the little 
wash-stand against the wall, the cheap 
photograph of her father over the mantel- 
piece. 

Then she knelt down by the side of her 
bed and said her prayers, as she had said 
them every night since she could remem- 
ber. But they were not quite the same, for 
a new name was included among those for 
whom she prayed. 

There was only one candle in the room, 
and by its feeble light she undressed and 
brushed her hair. It came down below her 
waist, thick, and very black, and many 
minutes elapsed before it was satisfactorily 
remade in two long plaits. For some mo- 
ments she stood listening, but the only 
sounds from outside were the cries of the 
frogs from the marsh-land opposite and the 
rumble of the waves as they broke on the 
cliffs. He had not come. 

She took up the candle, held it for a 
second and then blew it out, replaced it 
on the dressing-table, and got into bed. As 
her head went down upon the pillow she 
gave a sigh which in the darkness might 
easily have been mistaken for a sob. Ever- 
ard had not come. 

Sleep laid its hand gently upon her eyes 
and wafted her out upon the boundless sea 
of dreams. How far she floated in those 
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mystic waters she could not know, but sud- 
denly, through worlds of space, the whisper 
of a name came hurrying after her. 

“Toinette!” That was the whisper; 
and again, “Toinette!” Her ears caught 
the word vaguely at first and without 
realization. ‘Then, as it came once more, 
the hand of sleep was thrust aside and she 
sat up quickly. What was it? 

“ Toinette !” 

A murmur of great gladness broke from 
her, and she left the warm pillow, lit the 
candle, and slid across to the window. 
Everard had come! 

Cautiously she raised it and pulled aside 
the blind. “Is it you?” she whispered. 

Down below, a shadow on the dim, white 
line of road, stood Everard, his face raised 
to hers. “Were you asleep?” he asked. 

Toinette leaned far out, and one of her 
plaits slipped from her shoulder and 
dangled down. Everard caught his breath. 
In two days he would be away in England. 
Good Heavens! 

“I was dreaming,” said Toinette, “that 
you and I were wrecked on a desert island.” 
“Come down, Toinette,” said Everard. 
I cannot say good night to you down here. 
I want to feel you in my arms, your heart 
beating against mine. Come down.” 

Toinette shook her head. “It is impos- 
sible,” she answered. “But see —I blow 
you a kiss. Catch!” She placed both her 
hands to her lips and sent him down two 
kisses. 

Everard moved nearer to the wall of the 
house and felt it in places with the palm 
of his hand. She was only twelve feet 
above him, and there was a lower window. 

“What are you doing?” asked the girl. 

Everard gave a quick laugh of excite- 
ment. “I am going to climb up to you,” 
he said. 

With her heart beating wildly for fear 
he should fall and be hurt, Toinette 
watched him climb up to the window-ledge 
beneath her, reach up, and feel for a grip 
upon the rough stones of the wall, and inch 
by inch creep nearer. Suddenly she gave 
a low cry. He had slipped and was lying 
on the ground. 

“Ah, do not!” she whispered. 
plore you, do not. 


“ 





“I im- 
Are you hurt?” 

But Everard leaped up. “No,” he 
cried, “it is easy.” He clambered up once 
more to the window-ledge, balanced him- 
self carefully for a moment, and then 
sprang. 
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His fingers just reached the ledge of her 
window and clutched frantically. After an 
appalling second of strain his feet found a 
purchase, and very gradually he raised 
himself till his head was level with hers, 
his eyes burning with triumph. 

Toinette drew back into the room with a 
strange little cry, and Everard swung one 
leg into the chamber, ducked his head 
under the window-frame, and stood beside 
her. 

There was only the candle burning, 
for a long moment he and she stood 
tionless, gazing at each other, with the pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child and the cruci- 
fix on the white wall above them. ‘Then 
Everard went to the door, turned the key 
in the lock, and came back to her. Her lips 
were parted, one hand pressed against her 
breast. 

Swiftly he drew her to him and kissed 
her again and again. She clung to him, 
and the warmth of her body intoxicated 
him. 

And the frogs went on singing while the 
tide receded slowly from the rocks. 


and 


mo- 


XVI 


Mme. TArpbo1 opened the door of the 


a friendly smile 
spreading over her entire countenance. 

“Good morning, monsieur,” she chir- 
ruped, coming to a halt by the table where 
Leyden was eating. She propped her 
hands upon her ample hips. 

Leyden nodded and said good morning. 

Madame wagged her head like a man- 
darin and did her best to look severe. 

“You and I must quarrel, M. Leyden,” 
she said. “Although I assure you that it 
is with regret.” 

“ Quarrel ?’ 
dame!” 

“Oh, la, la!” Madame’s severity dis- 
appeared. “It is not as serious as all that. 
But you left the door wide open last night. 
Heavens! Suppose that some thief had 
entered and murdered us all in our beds! 
What then? Suppose all my guests stayed 
out as late as you. Oh, yes, I heard you! 
And I looked at my watch, and what do 
you think it said, eh?” 

Leyden frowned over his plate and 
drank his chocolate quickly without re- 
plying. 

Madame threw up her hands. 
o'clock! Mon Dieu! Think! 
o'clock in the morning! What a 


salon and waddled in, 


said Leyden. “Oh, ma- 


“Four 
Four 
time to 
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go to bed! No wonder you are late at 
breakfast!” 

Leyden put down his cup and rose. “I 
am very sorry that I forgot to close the 
door, madame. It shall not occur again. 
I ask you to forgive me.” 

Madame chuckled and slanted her head. 
“You missed the last train from Boulogne, 
perhaps? The Casino is very gay, yes?” 

Leyden caught at the idea gladly. She 
did not know. 

“Yes,” he said quickly. “ That was it. 
I had to walk all the way, and heavens! 
if vou knew how tired I was!” 

“Ah, well!”  J/adame_ smiled and 
spread her hands. “When one is young, 
eh? And so you leave me_ to-morrow? 
You return to your country? I am sorry. 
I hope that vour stay here has been one 
of pleasure, in spite of vour loneliness. But 
then the golf seems to be specially for a 
solitary, is it not?” 

“You are right, madame,” said Leyden. 
“Golf is a game in which a man can find 
pleasure by himself. I have been very 
happy with vou, and perhaps later on I 
may come again. 

Madame took up his 
“Come again! Ah, that is good. You 
have only to write to me—a little word— 
and your room is ready for vou.” 

“Thank you. I will not forget.” Ley- 
den moved toward the door. Madame took 
the hint and waddled out into the bar, there 
to work out his bill so as to have it all 
ready for him the following morning. She 
was a thoughtful soul whose custom it was 
to enter into the closest details—a box of 
matches, a half-used candle. It was, after 
all, only a matter of centimes, so why 
should her clients object? There was all 
the difference between what she called “la 
grande vitesse et le petit doucement.” 

Everard was laboring under a wave of 
depression. He had only one more day, 
and already he was feeling keenly the an- 
ticipation of saying good-by to Toinette. 
She had laughed when he told her yester- 
dav that he was going away. “It is im- 
possible,” she said. “I love you, and you 
cannot go. Our lives are together forever 
and ever!’ 

How she would take it after last night 
Heaven alone knew! For himself, he 
would have given all he possessed in the 
world to stay on. He tried to comfort him- 
self with the idea that soon, in a few short 
weeks, he would return. Then, once more, 


words eagerly. 
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they would go down upon the sands and 
make their way to the little cave and let 
the sun tan their faces and hands and be 
completely happy again. 

He went up to his room and filled his 
case with cigarettes and then, possessed by 
a feeling of certainty that Toinette would 
bein the cave, he hurried out of the café 
and made his way down to the shore. The 
tide was coming in. He clambered over 
the rocks which jutted out a long way to 
the sea and then strode across the golden 
sands toward the meeting-place. 

Toinette came out of the cave. “ You 
have come!” she said. “I knew you would. 
But why are you so friste, so long of face 
this morning?” 

Everard made no answer. 

The girl seated herself upon the sands 
and pulled him down beside her. “I have 
something very serious to ask you,” she 
went on. “ You must be all attention.” 

To-morrow the boat would steam away. 
How damnable! He nodded. “I am 
listening,” he said. 

Toinette pulled his sleeve. “Is anything 
the matter?” she asked. “ You—you are 
not very -” 

Everard flung out his hands. “I am 
thinking of to-morrow,” he replied. 

Toinette clapped her hands. “To-mor- 
row does not worry me. Let us think of 
to-day. Listen, Everard!” She dropped 
her eyes and blushed and began to pick her 
frock with her fingers. “I think my father 
ought to know that— that we love each 
other. It hurts me to go on telling—in- 
venting things so as to come to you.” 
There was a pause. Then she looked up 
with a smile and leaned her head on his 
shoulder. “When are you going to speak 
to him?” 

Everard bit his lip and pulled out his 
Now or never was the time 


cigarette-case. 
“May I smoke?” he 


to make her realize. 
asked. 

The girl nodded. 

He lit a cigarette and blew out quick 
puffs of smoke for several moments. 

“Eh bien?” ‘Toinette’s eyes were on his 
face. 

**Eh bien,” said 
tempt at lightness. 
telling him now.” 

“Why not?” 

He pointed to the sea. “To-morrow I 
shall be out there, and then—and then you 
won’t have to go on inventing things.” 


Everard with an _ at- 
“It is no good my 
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“ To-morrow?” echoed the girl. “What 
a joke! How silly! You could not go 
away and leave me all alone. It would not 
be you to do so selfish a thing.” 

Everard threw away his cigarette and 
put his arms around her. “Little one,” he 
said, “let us talk very seriously. We have 
only a few more hours left. ‘To-morrow I 
go away to England, and so we must think 
about saying good-by—is it not so?—and 
tell each other that we shall never forget 
how we loved each other. I shall be back 
soon.” 

Toinette wriggled away and knelt in 
front of him, her eyes fastened on his, her 
face very white, her lips quivering. “ You 
—you are really going?” she whispered. 
“ You are to leave Wimereux—to-morrow ?” 

Everard looked away and nodded. 

“ But I do not understand,” said Toinette 
with a helpless little gesture. “If you love 
me, why do you go?” 

“But I must,” said Everard. 
stay here forever.” 

“Why not? Are you not happy?” 

He caught her hand. “Happy! I de- 
sire no other happiness than to be near 
you.” 

“ Then—” 

Everard groaned. “Oh, my God! what 
can I say? There is my family, my work. 
I have to go and do things, to take my 
place in the world. I am a man, and I 
have to do the things a man does. Don’t 
you understand, Toinette? Don’t you 
realize how it is?” 

The girl was still on her knees, gazing 
at his face. “You go away,” she mur- 
mured. “And I—what do I do? What 
have you left me?” 

“You,” said Everard, “you have what 
I have—the memory of our great love, a 
memory which I shall carry through life 
as my most sacred possession. Does that 
count for nothing?” 

Toinette rose to her feet unsteadily and 
passed one hand across her forehead. She 
was as white as her blouse. 

Everard leaped up in an agony that she 
was going to faint. But Toinette held out 
her hand and pushed him gently away. 
There was a puzzled frown on her face. 

“T do not understand,” she said quietly, 
almost as if to herself. “I do not under- 
stand. I am going away—to think—to- 
morrow! ia 


“T cannot 


Sainte Vierge! 
She turned away and 
along the beach. 


began to walk 
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Everard snatched at her hand. “Don’t 
go!” he said. “Let us sit here and talk it 
over. Toinette, wait!” 

But Toinette freed herself with a curi- 
ously dignified and womanly gesture, as if 
she had suddenly grown many years older. 
She looked at him with an expression in 
her eyes which he could not understand, 
and when she spoke her voice was very low. 
“JT will come again this evening.”” Then 
she turned once more and walked quickly 
away. 

Everard stood gazing after her until she 
crossed the rocks without looking back. 
His fists were clenched and his lips set 
tight. At last she disappeared, and he 
threw himself down on the sand. 

“Why did I ever do it?” he said. 
God! why did I do it?” 

And it was to have been the most beauti- 
ful memory in his life. 

XVII 

ToOINETTE was going away to think. 

In a sort of dream she climbed the path 
up to the digue, and under the windows of 
the big H6tel Impérial she stopped. ‘To 
think. That was impossible at home. She 


“My 


could not face her father in her present 


state of mind. She wanted to be alone, to 
be able to realize the meaning of what had 
happened. Everard was going. He had 
said so. Going! What did that mean? 

She turned and began to walk along by 
the side of the sand-dunes. That way was 
as good as any other. Her head drooped 
and she saw nothing of the groups of 
bathers who chattered and splashed near 
the shore. She walked blindly on in a 
dazed, absent-minded way. 

She had gone away to think. 

But thinking was impossible. A hun- 
dred thousand incoherent things flashed 
into her mind at once and mixed up in an 
inextricable jumble, and at the back of 
them all ran one fixed phrase which re- 
peated itself with horrible regularity. 
“Everard is going — to-morrow. Everard 
is going—to-morrow.” 

She went on and on, the sun beating 
fiercely down upon her bare head. She did 
not know that the sun was shining. She 
did not know that she was walking. She 
did not know that she was Toinette Guer- 
chard. Her mind seemed outside her, hov- 
ering above, and it looked down upon a girl 
—a young girl who was very old, who was 
moving quickly along with a very white 
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face on which was a strained, intent look. 
“Poor girl,’ said her mind. “I wonder 
what she is suffering about.” 

After what seemed an eternity she heard 
an odd, hollow sound beneath her feet, 
and in a dull, stupid way realized that she 
was crossing the wooden bridge into Amble- 
teuse. She passed her hand over her fore- 
head. Ambleteuse? Somebody lived there 
whom she knew. “Everard is going—to- 
morrow.” 

Her legs carried her along entirely by 
themselves. Where were they taking her? 
The question was too difficult. She gave 
up trying to find the answer. Up the 
little street she went, straight along, un- 
swerving. 

She did not see that her friends, the 
shopkeepers who stood at their doorways, 
nodded a bonjour at her. She did not know 
that she mechanically replied “ Bonjour” 
to each one with something like her usual 
friendly smile. She did not know that she 
had walked up the steps of the church until 
she dipped her fingers automatically into 
the holy water and crossed herself. 

Then she went into the nearest pew and 
knelt down, and as she put her face into 
her hands she felt that her cheeks were 
burning and that her tongue was dry and 
that her head was throbbing. Why? What 
had she done to feel so strange? 

“Everard is going—to-morrow.” 

She raised her head. Her eyes fell upon 
the figure of Christ crucified, and a burn- 
ing blush covered her face and neck. How 
dared she kneel in front of His altar and 
try to pray—she who was no longer 
Toinette? How dared she turn to Him for 
help to realize what had happened, when 
she had made herself His enemy? How 
dared she go into His home after last 
night ? 

All her early training and faith seemed 
to drop from her. It was impossible to be- 
lieve that God would ever forgive her for 
what she had done. God was kind and 
merciful. God was forgiveness and good- 
ness and pity—yes, but not to her. She 
had forfeited all that. She was His enemy. 

With a sudden movement of fear she rose 
and hurried from the church, away from 
the eyes of the Man who had died for her, 
the Man who would forgive anything, and 
whose eyes she dared not meet. 

She had come away to be 
think. Where could she go? 
she think ? 


alone to 


What could 
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“Everard is going—to-morrow.” 
She was balanced on the brink of an 
abyss and some one was creeping up be- 
hind her to push her over. She hurried 
along to get away, to escape, but as she 
moved the abyss moved also, and all the 
time the figure behind was creeping nearer 
and nearer. She wanted to call out for 
help, but there was no one to call to. She 
was alone, helpless. God was her enemy, 
and Everard would not hear. He was go- 
ing away. 
XVIII 

Ir was his last day in France. And he 
had intended it to be such a cheery one! 
They were to have picnicked on the sands, 
to have talked and laughed — Toinette 
would be very brave—and had such a ten- 
der leave-taking that the train would have 
carried him to Boulogne before either of 
them realized that the parting was over. 

It had all been arranged so nicely in his 
mind, without a single tear—or perhaps 
just one at the very last moment. 

And then England — London, with its 
work, not too much, its dinners, its dances, 
everything to cheer him up and help him 
to fill up the hole made by her absence, to 
forget her—at any rate, for a time, while 
he was trying to make an income. Perhaps, 
with decent luck, he would be able to re- 
turn, independent of his father, and then— 

But the reality was horribly different. 
His last day? He would never forget it— 
the hideous pacing of the sands, arguing 
round and round in a circle, cursing him- 
self for what he had done, wishing that he 
had never come to the place, never met her, 
never been born. 

It was a day of torture. After Toinette 
left him he wandered aimlessly back across 
the links, where the sight of the three Eng- 
lishmen from the Café Tardot put him into 
a state of blasphemous and unreasoning 
rage. So he hurried back to the café and 
threw his things into the suit-case and kit- 
bag, almost decided to go at once. 

But it was impossible to go without see- 
ing Toinette again, without trying to put 
things right as far as possible, to comfort 
her as best he could. He went down and 
lunched. That is to say, he ate things 
which all tasted the same, and then hur- 
ried away from the café down to the sea- 
shore. She was coming in the afternoon. 

Hour after hour he hung about the cave, 
lighting one cigarette from another until his 
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lips were dry and cracked. He hurried 
along to the dunes to see if she had gone 
there by mistake. He went back to the café 
to see if there was any message from her. 
He returned to the cave and waited again, 
and all the time he reproached himself. 
If only he had not climbed into her room; 
if only he had been able to content himself 
with her kisses. 

He watched the sun climb up the sky 
and then begin to lengthen the shadows as 
it went slowly down the other side, more 
slowly than it had ever gone before. ‘The 
tide turned and began to come in again, 
and still he remained at the cave, and the 
sun sank lower and lower. The people 
bathing and paddling had gone away, leav- 
ing the beach a silent, still place, hardly a 
murmur reaching him as the sea crept up 
from the far ebb. 

He was sitting with his chin in his 
hands, his elbows propped on his knees, 
gazing out on the misty horizon, when she 
suddenly appeared from space. 

The sun had set and the light was quick- 
ly fading, but he could see that she was 
very pale. He rose stiffly, his limbs aching 
from the strain of sitting long in the same 
position. “Thank God you've come,” he 
said quickly. “I thought—” 

Toinette put her hand on his arm. 
“ Everard, I am going with you to-morrow. 
I will leave my father and my home and 
my country if you will take me with you. 
You have your work. Let me work with 
you, for you. I can cook and sew and 
wash clothes. I will be very useful and 
help you. I will try not to be in the way, 
and will do my best to be a good daughter 
to your father and mother. What time do 
we have to go? I have made all prepara- 
tions.” 

Everard gasped. He looked to see if she 
were not joking. Surely she could not 
realize what she was suggesting, the utter 
impossibility of it. A picture of his 
parents—his smart, perfectly gowned 
mother, his well-groomed father — flashed 
into his mind as they met him coming up 
the steps with the little French girl in her 
cheap frocks. The cynical amusement and 
disgust upon their faces made him feel cold 
and uncomfortable. 

But Toinette’s face remained very grave. 
There was no suggestion of fun in those 
deep black eyes. She had decided that 
such an enormous sacrifice was not a sacri- 
fice at all. She would be going where love 
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led, where her whole being demanded that 
she should go. 

“Heavens!” said Everard. “If only I 
could take you, Toinette! But it is im- 
possible. It cannot be done. I—” He 
broke off with a helpless shrug of the 
shoulders. “I cannot take you.” 

Then Toinette’s eyes flashed and her 
fists clenched. She stamped her foot. 
“You must take me! Do you hear? You 
must! I have given you my heart, my soul, 
everything—and now you say you are leav- 
ing me, deserting me. It is infamous! You 
cannot go. You do not love me. Everard, 
you must not go!” She covered her face 
with her hands and burst into violent weep- 
ing. “Oh, my God! What can I do, 
what can I do? 

Everard put his arms round her shaking 
shoulders. ‘“ Toinette, this is horrible,” he 
said. “Toinette! Toinette! do you not 


” 


see that I must go, that it’s impossible for 
me to remain and impossible to take you? 
I have no money, 
We should starve. 
I implore you, be 


How could we marry? 
I am earning nothing. 
Do not cry, little one. 
brave!” 

He held her tight and kissed her hair, 
her hands. His eyes were very moist and 
his heart was thumping. The girl clung to 
him passionately, and through her tears 
came a broken murmur imploring him to 
stay, imploring him to take her. 

The light had failed. It was quite dark, 
with only the stars peeping down at the two 
as they stood together outside the cave, the 
two children who had allowed themselves 
to be swept away by a fierce impulse. 

For a long time the rumble of the sea, 
as it came farther up the beach, was the 
only .sound which broke the stillness. 
Toinette lay in his arms with long, shud- 
dering sobs, every one of which gave him 
agony. 

He, and he alone, was to blame. He 
had laid himself out from the start to win 
her, and he had succeeded all too well— 
he was himself beaten by her. 

Suddenly she raised herself and, with 
her cheeks stained with tears, looked into 
his eyes. Her hands felt curiously cold, 
and he could not read what was in her 
mind. 

“ Toinette, 
anxiously. 

The girl’s voice came with an extraor- 
dinary hardness, as if it were not really she 
who spoke. “It is over,” she said. “It is 


” 


what is it?” he whispered 
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finished.” She placed her hands upon his 
face. “Kiss me—it is the last time.” 

With a little cry, a mixture of gladness 
and pain — gladness because she was, he 
thought, at last being brave, and pain be- 
cause the moment had come when they must 
part—he pressed his lips to hers for a long, 
long minute. 

“Go now,” said Toinette. “I 
maining here for a little.” 

“You wish me to leave you? 

Toinette nodded. 

They stood face to face, their hands 
clasped tight. Then Everard slowly raised 
hers to his lips. “I—am sorry,” he said. 

“ Adieu!” said Toinette. 

Everard turned on his heel and began 
to walk quickly away. His shoulders 
drooped and everything was a blur before 
his eyes. 

It was over. 

He turned at last as he climbed up the 
digue and stood above the sands. 

Toinette had disappeared. 

XIX 

EverarD set down his cup of chocolate 
with a clatter and rose from the table. 
There were dark lines under his eyes which 
were in strange contrast to the sunburn 
which covered his face. He rang the bell 
savagely. 

The maid entered. 

Leyden did not look up from filling his 
pipe. “My bill,” he said. 

In a moment Mme. Tardot entered and 
laid it silently on the breakfast-table. 

Everard was too much occupied with his 
thoughts to notice that madame had a 
strangely subdued look and that, in place 
of her usual good-natured chatter, she made 
no remark—did not even wish him bonjour. 
He glanced at the bill, counted out the 
amount, and laid it down. 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said madame. She 
picked it up, taking care to make no noise, 
and turned toward the door. 

“Ts the carriage coming?” 

“In ten minutes, monsieur,” said 
dame. The door closed quietly. 

Leyden lit his pipe and went through the 
bar and out into the sunny street. It was 
just after nine o’clock and no one was yet 
playing golf. As a rule, the laughter of the 
caddies, who passed the time by swinging 
clubs and putting upon the piece of rough 
turf round the shed while waiting for the 
first players to arrive, came shrill and clear. 
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This morning they were silent. They made 
a little group at the entrance to the shed 
and spoke only in whispers. 

As Everard walked up the entrance drive 
to the clubhouse to get his golf-bag, their 
customary cheeky “Bonjour, monsieur,” 
sounded as subdued as Mme. Tardot. The 
wide steps of the club veranda looked very 
clean in the sunshine, and the two small 
boys sprang to the door as Everard went 
up them. 

The steward 
smoking-room. 
to-day?” 

Everard nodded. 
you?” 

The man opened the smoking-room door. 
“T’ll just see, sir, if you don’t mind coming 
in,” he said. 

Everard went in and the steward came 
round behind the bar and produced his ac- 
count-book. 

“ Here we are,” he went on. 
Mr. Leyden, two fifty. That's 
Two frances fifty.” 

Everard put a ten-franc piece upon the 
counter. 

“Have you got your clubs, sir?’ 

Everard shook his head. The man 
leaned out of the bar and called: “Jim! 
Just get this gentleman’s clubs from the 
rack. Two fifty, ten francs. Let’s see— 
that’s seven fifty.” He passed the money 
over. “That’s right, sir.” 

Leyden swept it into 
“Thanks,” he said. 

The steward planted his elbows on the 
counter and leaned across with a smile on 
his cockney face. “Have you heard the 
news this morning, sir?” 

Everard disliked the man. He turned to 
the table on which the papers were arranged 
in neat rows. “No,” he said. “Has that 
boy got my clubs yet?” 

“He'll be along in a second, sir,” said 
the steward. “Ah, quite some excitement 
this morning, I can tell you. I heard about 
it when I come up from Wimereux early. 
I wonder they didn’t tell you across at the 
café.” 

“T don’t know what it is you're talking 
about,” returned Everard. “I've not been 
told anything.” 

“A suicide, so they tell me,” said the 
“At least they don’t know 


the 
Off 


came forward from 
“Good morning, sir. 


“How much do I owe 


“ Tobacco. 
all, sir. 


’ 


his pocket. 


steward. 


whether she drowned herself or met with an 
Pretty young thing she was, too. 
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accident. 
I expect you’ve seen her about, sir? 
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Everard gazed at the man_ blankly. 
“ She—who?” 

“Oh, I expect her man ran off with some 
other girl. That seems to be the usual 
thing in this country. You know, sir, that 
girl down the road, used to go about with a 
neat ankle showing. Quite a cut above 
the caddie class. 

“T don’t know who you mean,” said 
Everard. He was bored by the man’s long- 
windedness. 

“The girl from the Café Guerchard, you 
know, sir; black hair and a pretty face. 
They found her body this morning.” 

Everard gazed at him dully. “The girl 
from the—”’ 

The swing-door opened and the small 
English boy came in with a cheery grin on 
his face and Everard’s clubs. “Here you 
are, sir. I ‘ad to go to the professional’s 
shed for them.” 

For a long second Everard stood quite 
still. The steward’s words were repeating 
themselves in his brain. Then suddenly 
his pipe dropped from his hand with a 
clatter onto the oilcloth and the burning 
tobacco scattered in every direction. “No!” 
he muttered. “It isn’t true—it—” 

The little English boy picked up the 
pipe. Everard mechanically took it from 
him, dropped it into his pocket, caught up 
the clubs, and pushed his way through the 
swing-door. “Good-by, sir,” said the 
steward. 

He received no answer. Everard was al- 
ready outside, running hard. He dashed 
back to the café and threw his clubs into 
a corner. There was a carriage waiting 
outside. It was to take him to the station. 
His luggage was piled up by the driver. 
Everard paid no attention to it. He. went 
quickly along the road to the Café Guer- 
chard, pushed open the door of the bar, 
and went in. 

The place was empty. 

He called out. There was no reply; but 
presently he became aware of a curious 
sound from somewhere up-stairs. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he went 
round the bar, disappeared through the 
door leading to the house, and up the flight 


of stairs. 
“MM. Guerchard! Toinette!” 
There was no answer. The noise was 


clearer, and Everard felt his heart thump- 
ing against his ribs as he stood in the cor- 
ridor and listened. Somewhere—in one of 
those rooms—a man was sobbing. 
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He went quickly forward to the sound 
and gently opened the door. 

It was her room, the room into which he 
had climbed only two nights—or was it 
two years ago? He stood rooted in the 
doorway. 

By the side of the little white bed knelt 
Hippolyte Guerchard, his body shaking, his 
face buried in the bedclothes, his fingers 
working and clutching in a passion of 
grief, and from time to time a great dry 
sob shook him from head to foot. 

Everard’s heart stopped beating. He 
crept into the room almost stealthily, re- 
fusing to believe that the still figure on 
the bed was Toinette. 

She was dressed as he had seen her last, 
in a blouse and skirt. But now she was 
white and cold, and her soaked clothes 
clung to her body. Her hands were folded 
reverently across her breast and her black 
hair lay in damp streaks across the pillow. 
From one of her shoes hung a long strand 
of seaweed. 

Hippolyte Guerchard raised his _tear- 
stained face from the bed and saw the 
Englishman, his hands clasped together, 
staring at the dead body of his daughter. 


His lips moved and he tried to speak. 


How long Everard remained in that 
white bedroom he will never know. But 
the picture of the dead girl was burned into 
his brain—the wet hair surrounding the 
white face, and the seaweed dragging from 
her shoe. Suddenly he moved; a great 
shiver went through him, and he crept 
away. 

Outside the Café Tardot the carriage 
was standing. It was surrounded by a 
number of caddies waiting to see the Eng- 
lishman off. They were talking excitedly 
on the prospect of his giving them all a 
parting pourboire. 

But Marthe stood on one side, looking 
along the road in the direction of the Café 
Guerchard. She remembered the day 
when she had crept silently among the 
sand-dunes and seen the Englishman kiss- 
ing Toinette. 

At last Everard came out of the café. 
He walked quickly, a strange look in his 
eyes. 

Madame placed his golf-clubs in the cab. 
“To the pleasure of your return, monsieur,” 
she said. 

Leyden held out his hand mechanically. 
“Au revoir, madame,” he said, and got 
into the cab. 


Marthe was peering at him curiously. 

The cabman cracked his whip and the 
horses plunged forward. Everard sank 
back in his seat inside the cab and covered 
his face with his hands. “I am a mur- 
derer. Good Heavens!” 

The caddies raised a merry cheer as the 
cab rolled down the road. 

XX 

From dinner onward, men and women 
in a thousand different houses in London 
were rouging, blackening, and transform- 
ing themselves into Greek gods, red In- 
dians, prima ballerinas, funeral mutes, or 
whatever else their whimsicality suggested 
as a picturesque disguise. 

The unfortunates who had neither the 
means nor the luck to secure tickets were 
Waiting patiently on the steps of Albert 
Hall, under the charge of equally patient 
policemen, to see them drive up in taxis. 

Bluebeards in silk turbans handed out 
prim little early Victorian maidens; Bac- 
chus drove up in the company of a pale, 
cloistered nun; Mephistopheles with an 
Eastern houri. They were seen and eyed 
laughingly by the crowd until, armed with 
the open sesame of a red or white ticket, 
they passed the guardian beefeaters at the 
door and vanished within the hall of a 
thousand delights. 

From the ballroom came the strains of 
the orchestra, challenged by the buzz of 
laughter and conversation from the hun- 
dreds of curiously assorted couples who 
waltzed uncomfortably but merrily — like 
sardines trying to dance in the confinement 
of their tin. 

All the races of the earth from the be- 
ginning of time were gathered under the 
roof of the mighty building, and if there 
were none bold enough to represent Adam, 
there were several whose imitation of Eve 
was a close one. 

In the confused blur of color kaleido- 
scoping the floor, the eye was caught for a 
second by a Dutch girl in white cap and 
clogs flashing by on the arm of King 
Charles, beruffled, bewigged, and belaced; 
an Apache, colored handkerchief doing 
duty for collar, and casquette over one eye, 
clasping an Irish colleen; a crusader, his 
helmet glinting in the countless lights, his 
white cloak flowing, breathing sweet noth- 
ings into the ear of the Hen Pheasant; 
Cupid, bare of leg and arm, fast in the 
arms of Death. 
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In the tiers of boxes ranged all round the 
circle harlequins and Columbines, natives 
of ancient Greece and Rome, Nelsons and 
Napoleons hobnobbed with Assyrians, 
Harry Lauders, Man Fridays, mummies, 
and eighteenth-century bucks. 

A sudden burst of applause drew all eyes 
to the entrance of Don Quixote, aloof of 
eye and lined of face, bearing his gigantic 
lance and shield and mounted upon his 
gallant but eccentric charger whose hind 


legs moved quite independently of his 
front ones. A French fisherman in loose 
blouse and tam-o’-shanter hat slouched 


over to a golden-haired maiden clad in a 
leopard-skin and vine-leaves and touched 
his forelock. 

“ Mademoiselle veut des poissons?” he 
demanded gruffly. 

For a moment the maiden stared. “Why, 
it’s you!” she cried at last. She was very 
carefully made up, with a particular at- 
tention to detail. In the brilliantly lighted 
ballroom her complexion had the delicacy 
of a just-ripe peach. Her neck and breast 
and arms were a creamy white. Under her 
eyelashes was a faint, barely perceptible, 
line of black, and the vine-leaves in her 
hair were arranged with the certainty of 
an artist. 

Her eyelids half lowered as she met the 
eves of the burly fisherman, and a tiny 
smile puckered the corners of her mouth 
as he slipped his arm round her waist and 
danced her away. He was hers, body and 
soul—her latest—and to-night, well—she 
would be kind to him—up to a point. 

Meanwhile, the music was oriental, pas- 
sionate, with an underlying note of plain- 
tiveness, and it stirred the fisherman to his 
depths. The touch of her, her half smile, 
the perfume of her maddened him. 

And while they danced, alone together 
among the many thousand people, a Geor- 
gian dandy in nankeen trousers and stock 
raised a shaky hand to his mustache and 
gave a cynical little chuckle as they flashed 
past his bleary eyes. 

“That infernal feller again!” 
tered. “ But she does it well!” 

He gazed at his wife’s beautiful figure 
until it was hidden in the crowd, and then 
he went back to his box and told a waiter 
to bring him champagne. He was alone in 
the box when it was brought, and he 
amused himself by drinking a glass of it 
every time he succeeded in catching any 


he mut- 


womans eve. 
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The dandy, his hand now even more 
shaky, found it a very good game. Before 
twenty minutes had passed he had been 
joined by Bunty, a ballet dancer, and 
Cupid. The ballet dancer, in his opinion, 
displayed the most charms, so after 
quenching the thirst of the other two—it 
took some time—he sent them away and 
turned the whole of his attention to her. 

The little interlude had not passed un- 
observed. Many of the dancers who recog- 
nized the old dandy under his make-up 
stood below and watched while it was ta- 
king place, making sarcastic comments. 
The maiden in vine-leaves saw it also over 
the shoulder of the burly fisherman, but 
beyond a slight deepening of her enig- 
matic smile she made no sign. They were 
a happily married couple. 

The French fisherman had a box. The 
remains of supper for two covered the 
table which had been pushed back into 
the corner. Many half-smoked cigarettes 
lay in the saucer of the leopard-skin 
maiden’s coffee-cup. It was nearly four 
o'clock when she yawned profoundly. 

“ Doggo?” asked the fisherman. 

“Absolutely finished,” said she. 
may drive me home.” 

The fisherman fetched her cloak with a 
gleam in his eyes. They threaded their 
way along the corridors filled with people 
sitting on the floor, and passed out of the 
swinging doors into the cool morning. It 
was raining as they got into a taxi and 
drove quickly through the empty streets. 
The maiden was tired—too tired to resist 
the strong arm which held her close, or 
the lips which found hers. 

There were lights in the house when they 
arrived. The fisherman opened the door 
with her key. “Has he got back?” 

The maiden waved an expressive hand 
and led the way to the dining-room. 
“You'd like a drink?” 

The fisherman muttered something, and 
followed. 

She opened the door. There was the 
sound of a chair being pushed back inside 
the room. The fisherman saw a tall, sun- 
burnt young man rise and come forward. 

The maiden in the leopard-skin gave a 
surprised exclamation. “Oh,” she said, 
“vou’re back then, Everard? Fancy wait- 
ing up!” 

“ Hello, mother,” said Everard. He bent 
down and kissed the cheék which she care- 
lessly offered him. “Is father with you?” 


a“ You 
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His eye took in the few details of his 
mother’s dress and then the fisherman, and 
remained there. 

Mrs. Leyden shrugged her shoulders. 
“No,” she said, “he’s still amusing him- 
self. Hugh, I don’t think you’ve met my 
son. Everard, Mr. Wilmerton.” 

The French fisherman nodded with some 
amiability. It was excellently done, for 
his annoyance at finding any one in the 
house was extreme. 

“H’are you?” he said. 
sun or grease-paint?” 

“Help yourself, 
Leyden. 

Wilmerton caught the altered tone of her 
voice. There was boredom in it, and a 
trace of temper. A frown creased his fore- 
head. 

“Is that for me?” he thought, “or the 
lad?” He went over to the sideboard and 
mixed himself a brandy-and-soda. 

Mrs. Leyden turned to her son. 
night,” she said casually. 

In the sideboard locking-glass Everard 
caught the man’s faint smile of triumph. 
A kind of shiver ran through him, and he 
faced round on his mother. The words 
would not come as he met her eye, and 


“Ts your brown 


Hugh,” said Mrs. 


“ Good 


without saying anything he walked out of 
the room and closed the door quietly behind 
him. 


XXI 

For the first time in his twenty-four 
years Everard had been brought up sud- 
denly face to face with something vital. 
He had believed himself to be clasping 
love to his heart, and suddenly love had 
changed to the grim figure of death grin- 
ning up into his face. Death in the ab- 
stract needs a great deal of courage to face, 
but when it takes on a personal and terribly 
intimate aspect, a man must either bend or 
break. 

The consideration of death had never 
come to Everard until now. Until this mo- 
ment he had never been pulled up and 
made to think by hearing that some one he 
knew had died. 

But now, with hideous unfairness, with 
no warning, no time to allow him to pre- 
pare himself for the inevitable, death had 
snatched away not just an acquaintance, 
but the one being in all the world who had 
ever found a way to his heart. 

The suddenness of it all had made the 
shock a million times greater. It numbed 
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The journey back to London 
had been made mechanically. He had gone 
ashore at Folkestone and into the train 
and through the customs at Charing Cross 
without knowing it, and finally got out of 
the taxi which took him home to Eaton 
Square as if he were fuddled with drink. 

He had gone straight up-stairs to his 
room by pure instinct without having re- 
alized that he was home again. Still in his 
overcoat, which he had worn in the taxi, al- 
though it was very hot, he went across to 
the window and stood leaning on the sill, 
countless lights beneath him, moving and 
stationary. A servant brought in his lug- 
gage. Without turning round Everard 
spoke in French. 

“I beg vour pardon, sir?” A look of 
puzzled amusement was not very success- 
fully hidden by the man. 

The quite ordinary sentence pronounced 
with a careful accent had the most ex- 
traordinary effect upon Everard. Some- 
thing seemed to snap in his brain, as if a 
spring had been released and the tension 
had all gone out of it. He stood trem- 
bling violently. 

The door closed behind the servant. His 
head went down upon his arms. A choking 
cry broke from him. “ Toinette! Toinette! 
Oh, God!” 

Great sobs shook his whole body. He 
had killed her. He staggered from the 
window, threw himself upon the bed and 
buried his face in the pillow in an agony 
of remorse. It was useless to call Toinette. 


his brain. 


Everard turned the key in the lock and 
slowly got out of his clothes. 

There was a tiny bath-room out of his 
bedroom, and once he shut himself in he 
was like a hermit cut off from the world. 
He never went into the other part of the 
house unless requested to do so by his 
father or mother. 

He had made the bedroom his own terri- 
tory, and had fitted it up just as he liked. 
There were long, low Oxford chairs, quan- 
tities of books, one or two quaint bits of 
china, several reproductions of drawings by 
Sime, and, on the mantelpiece, a group of 
photographs, none of them men’s. On a 
table by the bed were pipes, tobacco, ciga- 
rettes, matches, and an electric reading- 
lamp. 

The sound of water filling the bath came 
from the next room. He lit a cigarette and 
glanced round. The books and pictures 
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and photographs looked down upon him 
as if he had never been away. ‘The sub- 
dued murmur of the traffic in the square 
below came in through the window, as it 
had been going on all the time, and would 
go on forever, though earthquakes hap- 
pened across the narrow Channel. Nothing 
seemed to make any difference. Things 
just went on. 

The bath was ready. He slipped in with 
a sigh of relief and lay soaking. Finally 
he dried himself, put on a dressing-gown, 
combed his hair, filled and lit a pipe, and 
looked round the room again. 

His hand wandered along the backs of 
the books, hovered over “Kim,” passed 
Mason, Locke, and Du Maurier, and then 
dropped heavily as it touched De Mau- 
passant. 

He sat down in an armchair. The wall 
faded, and he saw a little white room with 
a crucifix and a picture of the Madonna 
and a great fat man with twitching hands 
crumpled up beside a white bed. And 
there on the bed Toinette, cold, her hands 
crossed reverently on her breast, and a 
piece of seaweed dangling from her shoe- 
buckle. 

Everard shivered and pressed a hand 
over his eyes. It was useless. The hand 
fell limply away and he sat, his chin on 
his chest, gazing blankly—thinking, think- 
ing. He went over the whole thing again 
and again; his arrival and his dismay at 
the empty prospect before him. He saw 
Marthe and Jeanne smoking on the patch 
of grass; he heard Toinette’s little love- 
song coming nearer and nearer along the 
road in the dim light. 

Every detail of her—every look and ges- 
ture and expression came back to him. The 
adorable hours in the sand-dunes, the feel 
of her when he held her tight—God! what 
would he not give to put back the clock— 
to know that this was all a bad dream! 

But there was the seaweed dangling from 
her shoe-buckle, and he was fifty times a 
cad and a blackguard and a murderer. He 
stood up quickly. What was he to do? 
What could he do? He had killed her. 
There was no returning. 

He felt oppressed, stifled, and went again 
to the window and gulped in the air. 

He felt once more terribly alone, but 
now it was different—worse. He felt 
afraid at being alone with this awful thing 
on his mind. He was filled with a craving 
to confide in somebody—to share the ap- 
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knowledge which weighed him 
down. To keep it to himself was impossi- 
ble. He must go out and find some one 
and tell it—speak it aloud, pour it forth. 

He wanted to hide behind sympathy—to 
feel that some one else knew what he had 
done and did not shrink away. He wanted, 
as it were, an accomplice after the fact, 
who would remain silent while he laid his 
soul bare and tried by so doing to regain 
some self-respect. 

He felt that he would go mad if he kept 
it locked up in him. He couldn’t go on. 
He couldn’t face it another day by himself. 

A tap on the door broke into the mael- 
strom of his thoughts. 

“Well?” 

The handle rattled. 

Everard unlocked the door. 

The man came in. “Will you be dining 
here to-night, sir?” 

ot 

“Very good, sir. 
or down-stairs, sir? 

“ Are my father and mother dining?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I'll have it down-stairs.” 

“Very good, sir.” The door 
quietly. 

His father and mother! He had forgot- 
ten them. They were so remote—so en- 
tirely in a separate existence of their own 
that they never entered into his calcula- 
tions, except in so far as money was con- 
cerned. 

Now he snatched at the thought of them 
with a pitiful readiness. Other men made 
pals of their fathers and mothers. Other 
men confided everything to them gladly, and 
before any one else in the world. He had 
never been able to do so, because he was 
not wanted. He knew that. He knew that 
he was an accident—a regrettable mistake. 

But now, perhaps, things might be dif- 
ferent. Perhaps he had not tried to make 
them alter their opinion about him. 

This was the turning-point. For the first 
time in his life he needed his father and 
mother. He wanted to see love in their 
eyes when he entered the room. He wanted 
to feel that he was not shut out. 

He slipped out of his dressing-gown and 


palling 


Will vou have it here 


” 


closed 


put on his evening clothes. Yes. He 
would go down and wait up for them. He 


would see if there was no little thing he 
could do for them when they got back. He 
would begin to try and break down the 
barrier. 




















He caught up his cigarette-case and went 
down to dinner in the big, silent room with 
hope in his heart. 

XXII 

AND at last his mother had come and 
the man, and this was the end of his long, 
eager vigil! He had sat up all those hours 
determined not to go to bed until he should 
have made them see that he wanted to start 
again, to share their interests, to be of, and 
not merely among, them—and this was the 
result! 

Something like despair—an utter hope- 
lessness—cloaked him round as he closed 
the door on his mother and Wilmerton and 
went slowly up-stairs to his room. 

The man’s smile had been so flagrant, 
and the sudden realization that his mother 
was such a woman struck and stunned him 
like a great fist shooting out of the shadows. 

He had known that there was something 
going on in their curious house, but it had 
always been muffled—screened off. To- 
night was the first time he had ever come 
face to face with it. He had known that 
his father and she merely lived under the 
same roof, never meeting on terms of in- 
timacy, but now he saw everything with 





new eyes. 

While his mother brought this man home, 
his father was amusing himself—the ex- 
pression was Mrs. Leyden’s — elsewhere. 
The cold-bloodedness of the phrase sick- 
ened him. It was so palpable that their 
lives were a sham—that anything one of 
them did was a matter of total unconcern 
to the other. 

“No wonder I am*their son!” The 
thought brought a bitter laugh. “No won- 
der I’ve done He could expect nothing 
from his mother. ‘There was not the re- 
motest possibility of his ever being able to 
confide in her. She was “ amusing” herself. 

Utterly weary, he went along to his room. 
His clothes had been unpacked and put 
away, the corner of the bedclothes turned 
down, his brushes laid out on the dressing- 
table. 

His eye took in the tidiness at a glance. 
The two shirt-cases stood back to back in 
a convenient corner, and on the outside one 
in large, black letters on a white label was 
the word—“ Wimereux.” 

For minutes it held him fascinated, 
staring at it. All the color had left his 








face, and one hand was clenched at his 
side. Wimereux—where ke had “amused” 
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himself! He was appalled by the thought 
that if he had ever opened his heart to his 
mother she would have laughed at him. 
He could hear the scorn and boredom in 
her voice as she answered: “Silly child! 
She ought to have known that you were 
only amusing yourself.” 

The pale, chilly dawn came creeping in 
through the windows. The gray rooftops 
were wet and dreary, and the vague street 
noises were like the yawns of the waking 
day. He flicked off the light, pulled down 
the blind, climbed into bed, and closed his 
eyes. . 
rhe tide was out, and a high wind made 
the rushes lean all one way on the dunes. 
Tiny sand-slides rustled and _ shivered 
down the hollows, and along the digue 
clouds of sand suddenly rose up and 
swirled wildly for a moment and then sank 
down again. 

The moon was up—a great big circle of 
a moon that splashed the still sea with 
lights, countless little patches that danced 
and shimmered. And in the white empti- 
ness Everard was hurrying along to the 
rendezvous in the dunes. There was no 
reason for him to hurry. He knew that she 
would be there, but he felt that something 
was trying to keep him back, to head him 
off, to prevent him from getting there. 

Every step forward seemed to take him 
two back, as though he were walking 
against a moving platform. The sand took 
a malicious delight in swirling into his 
eyes, and tiny hands tugged at him from 
behind. 

Suddenly a great fat man dashed past 
him, frantic and sobbing, searching wildly 
in every clump of rushes. He was followed 
by a tow-headed child who clapped her 
hands in glee and pointed and made faces 
and then turned to Everard and beckoned 
him on. 

A sense of blind anger filled him. What 
were they doing here? They had no right. 
The dunes were his—and hers. He stepped 
off the moving platform then, and the hands 
ceased tugging, and, mouthing strange 
things, he ran like the wind to try and get 
there first, but the big fat man kept ahead, 
and even the child danced after, laughing 
and urging Everard to hurry. 

The air was filled with their sobs and 
laughter and curses until it seemed that the 
whole countryside must hear them and 
wake. At last the man disappeared over a 
hillock, and a terrible cry stopped Everard 











as if he had been turned to stone, his hands 
pressed over his mouth, his eyes staring. 

The sand trickled into his shoes and the 
wind blew his hair about, but although he 
had run so far he was not hot or panting. 
He saw the elfin child shriek with laughter 
and clap her hands noiselessly. Then she 
turned and came back to him and pulled 
him by the hand toward the spot where the 
cry had come from. 

At last he found himself standing on the 
brink of the sand-pit, and the wind stopped, 
and all was very still except for the child, 
who leered at him and danced about in her 
cheap print frock and broken boots. Ever- 
ard’s eyes fastened upon her feet and he 
found himself counting her steps and ad- 
miring her glance and fairylike move- 
ments. At last she stopped and pointed. 
He turned and looked down. 

The sand and the rushes and the child 
disappeared. He was in the white room 
standing beneath the crucifix and the Ma- 
donna. There was something on the bed. 
A great wave of longing to see what it was 
surged through him, and he dashed for- 
ward and plucked away the fat man, down 
whose greasy cheeks large tears chased each 
other without ceasing. 

Toinette’s hands were crossed reverently 
upon her breast, and her beautiful, dark 
eyelashes were fast upon her icy cheeks, 
which were pillowed upon tangled masses 
of wet, black hair. 

Everard’s heart stopped beating. Why 
was she lying like that? Why didn’t she 
wake and smile up at him and stretch out 
her arms? Why was there such a breath- 
less silence? Why— 

Her eyes opened and met his. She 
shrank away from him, and, in a voice 
which came from very far, she said: “ You 
cannot kiss me—I am dead.” 

He gave a great cry and started awake, 
trembling and cold, with beads of perspira- 
tion upon his face. 

Dead! Yes, she was dead and he— In 
the gray light of a wet dawn his brain be- 
gan to stumble round and round the terri- 
ble circle, as a caged rat treads his wheel. 

XXIII 

“T peLIevE our Heverard’s done some- 
think.” 

The man servant—who had been chris- 
tened Herbert Percival Robinson—Herbert 
after his father, who on Saturday nights 
shouted “Buy! Buy! Buy!” outside a 
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greengrocer’s shop in Lower Tooting; and 
Percival after a mysterious uncle who had 
emigrated steerage to America, and who, it 
was rumored, had made or was making a 
vast fortune in something or other— 
dropped this cryptic remark as he sat down 
on the arm of a chair occupied by the 
housemaid and kissed the tip of her nose. 

If he hadn’t been called Percival he 
would never have been able to do this. But 
at the early age of fifteen the man had re- 
alized the wonderful asset that this mil- 
lionaire uncle might be to him, and this 
kiss was only one of the things it had 
enabled him to do. 

As a matter of fact, the uncle had died 
years ago of an excess of zeal in an East 
Side drinking-saloon in New York. To 
do him justice, however, Herbert only sur- 
mised that he was no longer alive. There 
were no proofs. Even if there had been, he 
would certainly have secreted them. The 
uncle was far too valuable to be allowed to 
die. So, as it was, he used him with a 
clear conscience. 

“Yes,” he continued dreamily, “I think 
our Heverard’s been up to somethink on his 
last little jaunt acrost the Channel.” 

“You ought to have been a Sherlock 
Holmes, Mr. Robinson, that you did!” said 
the maid. 

Herbert smiled and waved his hand. 
“When you look at me like that,”’*he said, 
“you're askin’ for it—positively askin’ 
for it.” 

The girl giggled, and there was nothing 
determined in the struggle she made not to 
be kissed again. She, too, was not without 
street-arab intelligence, and she had de- 
cided that the best way to land her fish was 
with the give-a-little-one-minute and take- 
it-all-back-the-next kind of bait. 

She had learned a lot by experience. So 
many others, avoiding the hook, had merely 
swallowed the bait whole and gone away. 
This time she was taking no chances. In 
her heart of hearts she disbelieved in Rob- 
inson’s uncle; but she appreciated the 
man’s cleverness in using him, and kept 
her skepticism well hidden. 

Also she liked Everard. To her he was 
the ideal gentleman in the way he wore 
his clothes, did his hair, and spoke. In 
her own good-hearted way she tried to show 
her appreciation of him by being extra 
careful with his room. She brushed and 
cleaned and arranged and tidied until 
Everard could have torn his hair with rage. 
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It was only natural, therefore, that Robin- 
son’s remark should arouse her curiosity. 
“Look here,” she said; “stop fooling for 
a minute, Mr. Robinson—do, and tell me 
what you mean about Mr. Heverard.” 
Robinson desisted with a quiet sniff. He 
looked at her cryptically and continued 
after a moment: “You may have noticed 
that I am a keen student of human nature, 
though I says it who shouldn’t, and when 
you ask me what’s the matter with our 
Heverard, I says watch him, that’s all. 
Watch him! and you being a skeptic, may- 
be you says, ‘Why?’ Thereupon I picks 
you up and says, because if you do you'll 
see that he’s got somethink on his chest— 
somethink pretty ‘eavy, too. ’E’s always 
thinking so ‘ard that he never ‘ears what 
you says to him first go-off. And did he 
used to do that? No. It’s on’y become a 


habit since his return from that there 
Wimeroo.” 

“TI don’t see that that means anything 
much.” 


Robinson raised his eyebrows and looked 
critically at his finger-nails. One of them 
needed slight attention. He produced a 
pocket-knife and began to scrape under- 
neath it. “ P’r’aps,” he said, “ and p’r’aps 
not. But when a man takes to thinkin’ 
with a four-wrinkle frown on him ’e can 
only be doing one of two things.” 

“And what are they?” asked the girl. 

“Either ’e’s thinking forward as to ‘is 
career and subsequent prospects as de- 
pendent on the rise or fall of the market, 
which, in the case of our Mr. Heverard, is 
impos’ble, or else ’e’s thinking back to some 
event of importance. 

“The only such you and me knows of 
was what I gathered at dinner some time 
back as to ‘is being shot out of Oxford. 
But that ain’t worth four wrinkles.” 

He shut the penknife with a click of 
contempt for the university, rubbed his 
nails on his coat-sleeve, and stood up with 
his back to the fireplace. 

“You talk about Sherlock Holmes with 
scorn in your voice,” he went on, “ but you 
wouldn't do yourself no ’arm if you studied 
‘im as I ‘ave. It’s taught me ‘ow to deduct 
things, and applyin’ what I’ve picked up 
from Sherlock to our Heverard, I deduct 
that ’e’s in love and is eatin’ ’is ’eart for 


‘er—she probably doing likewise in France 
for ‘im.” 

The girl clasped her hands together. 
“Tt’s just 


“How romantic!” she said. 
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like a piece out of that ‘ Heartease’ book 
I'm reading.” 

Robinson looked at her. “Thank you 
for the information,” he said dryly. “ Now, 
if you looks careful when you do ’is room 
out, like as not you'll find a photo of her 
somewhere. And if you do, mind you come 
and tip me the office. I'd like a peep at er 
—he’s got it so bad, and”—he added, 
studying the ceiling—‘“ I’ve got an eye for 
a bit of goods myself.” 


The maid preened herself. Robinson 
would have bet on her doing so. 
The bell rang. The man_ instantly 


straightened himself and did up the last 
button of his waistcoat. He always kept 
it undone when not in the presence of his 
employers, in order to prevent its wrinkling. 

He turned at the door. “You mark my 
words,” he said. “We shall ’ave ’im going 
off again to join her before he’s very much 
older.” 

The door closed behind him and at once 
Robinson became a new creature. He re- 
sumed his h’s and lost his Lower Tooting 
accent, and held himself with all the ram- 
rodism of a man who has served his time 
in the army. The ring had come from his 
master’s study. He tapped respectfully on 
the door and went in. 

“You rang, sir?” His enunciation was 
perfect, almost unctuous. 

The old man had just wakened from his 
afternoon nap. “Just see if Mr. Everard 
is in the house and, if so, ask him to be 
good enough to come down.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Robinson made his way up the stairs in 
a rather thoughtful frame of mind. 
“Narsty tone in the old boy’s voice,” he 
thought to himself. “Looks as if our 
Heverard was going to cop it. Now, I 
wonder—” 

In answer to his knock Everard said: 
“What is it?” 

Robinson went in. He thought he de- 
tected a slight untidiness about the young 
man’s hair. “Your father’s compliments, 
sir, and he would like to see you in his 
room.” 

Everard looked up at him quickly. “My 
father?” he said. Then he added slowly, 


as if thinking it over, “When does he 
want me?” 
Robinson’s_ detective instincts were 


roused to the fullest pitch by the boy’s 
look, but his face remained a blank. 
“Now, sir,” he answered quietly. 
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“All right,” said Everard. 

As soon as he was outside the door Rob- 
inson’s hand moved mechanically to his 
waistcoat-button. “ That’s what it is,” he 
murmured triumphantly. “The old man’s 
found out about the little French donah, 
and Heverard don’t know it. Stand by for 
fireworks!” 

But inside the room Everard had made 
no movement. He was arguing to himself 

-wondering whether there was the least 
hope of being able to ask his father’s ad- 
vice and help. A whole day had dragged 
by since he had met his mother on her re- 
turn from the ball—a day of loneliness 
with no companion but remorse, which 
dogged him relentlessly, whether he tried 
to read or whether he went forth into the 
crowded London streets. 

His mother was merely some one in the 
house—and that not very much. Hitherto 
his father had been the same. But now 
that he had sent for him, here was Ever- 
ard’s chance. 

He had an odd feeling—a sort of pre- 
sentiment that the moment had come when 
the wretched barriers might be broken 
down and the road cleared for an under- 
standing between them. He wanted it, 
longed for it, and sprang up in confident 
anticipation that all would be well. 

With a quick step he crossed the room 
and brushed his hair. There was a glint 
of determination in his eye and his heart 
beat excitedly, nervously, as he went out 
of the room. 

XXIV 

THERE was no answer when Everard 
tapped at his father’s door. He knocked 
again, and then there was a movement and 
a querulous “Come in!” 

The sound of that voice was like a 
bucket of icy water down Everard’s neck. 
He tried hard not to feel as he always felt 
when summoned to that room—uneasy, not 
quite sure of how he was to be greeted, as 
if he had committed an indiscretion in 
tapping. 

He went in quietly and shut the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? You’ve only kept 
me waiting twenty minutes, that’s all.” 

Everard moved into the room. All the 
excitement and hope were crushed. The 
old antagonism surged to the top, intensi- 
fied a hundred times by the harshness of 
such a greeting at the moment when, for 
the first time, he really wanted to open out. 

17 


“I’m sorry,” he said shortly. It was 
useless to enter into explanations. 

His father was deep in an armchair— 
one of those luxurious things which have a 
movable back, a foot-rest, a slot in which 
to place a tumbler, and a reading-stand on 
a pivot. He smiled with polite sarcasm. 

It seemed incredible that the relationship 
of these two should have been that of father 
and son. They might easily have been 
taken for grandfather and grandson. The 
figure in the chair was limp, the hands thin 
and blue-veined, the bones of the knees 
very sharply pronounced. The face was 
unpleasant. The mouth was hard and 
sneering, the eyes dull and watery, with 
great pouches beneath them. ‘The skin was 
of an ivory tint and seemed stretched very 
tight across his wrinkled forehead and 
sunken cheeks. The dark, wavy hair was 
an anachronism. 

You felt that something was wrong—that 
time, whose fingers had traced on his face 
lines so deep that no massage could re- 
move them, had forgotten to complete its 
work. But it did not need a more ex- 
perienced eye than Everard’s to detect the 
truth. 

The son made no move to shake hands 
with his father, nor did the old man seem 
to expect it. He just looked at Everard 
quizzically. 

“Well?” he said at last. “ You’re not 
very communicative,” he sniffed. “That’s 
vour mother coming out in you, I suppose. 
Haven't you anv bright conversation at 
vour command?” 

Everard moved restlessly. “ You sent for 
me. Is there anything—’ 

Mr. Leyden chuckled and propped his 
finger-tips against each other. “Charm- 
ing!” he said. “Truly delightful! If I 
hadn't sent for you, you mean that you 
wouldn’t have come near me, eh?” 

Everard made no answer. There was 
nothing to be said, but he looked curiously 
and critically at the old man, half amused 
at himself for feeling on his guard. 

The tumbler in the arm of the chair was 
very nearly empty. Mr. Leyden looked at 
it distastefully. “Ring the bell and join 
me in a brandy-and-soda.” 

“Thank you.” Everard crossed to the 
fireplace and put his finger on the electric 
button. 

His father beamed at him, but there was 
a cynicism behind it which would not be 
repressed. “That’s better,” he said. “If 
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you don’t talk you can at least drink, eh? 
By the way, is that why you were sent 
down from Oxford? Your mother told me 
quite casually, that is to say, in her usual 
charming manner, that you had been rusti- 
cated, but beyond that she vouchsafed me 
no details. Now that you have become an 
entity—by having sufficient personality to 
get shot out of the university—it interests 
me to know something about you.” He 
settled himself comfortably. “Tell me 
about it.” 

Everard smiled bitterly. The paradox- 
icality of his position struck him. Here he 
had come—four stairs at a time—in a fever 
to open up and tell this man, his father, 
everything. And now, although his father 
was asking, actually asking, to be told, 
he could not open his heart. 

He felt as though he were some strange 
insect under the magnifying-glass, being 
examined with interest as a new thing by 
a cold and critical professor. That was 


not the attitude to permit of confidences. It 
added another lock to his heart—another 
barrier to prevent their coming out. 

The man servant entered. 

Mr. Leyden waved a hand at his half- 


empty tumbler. “Two more,” he said. 
Robinson gave a quick, searching glance 
at the two, took the glass from the arm 
of the chair, and went over to the old 
oak sideboard. He was baffled by this 
calm. There were bottles and glasses of 
all colors and sizes. He put two tumblers 
on a tray with a bottle of brandy and a 
siphon and took them over to Mr. Leyden. 
“The usual, sir?” 
— .  e 
The man poured out nearly a tumbler- 
ful and added a suspicion of soda. 
Everard helped himself—one finger. 
Mr. Leyden took out his cigar-case, 
carefully felt the half-dozen that were in it, 
and finally selected the fourth. This he 
punctured with a gold instrument and lit, 
waiting until the servant left the room. 
“And you were sent down because—” 
Everard shrugged his shoulders. “Oh,” 
he said, “it was just a rag of sorts and I 
happened to be caught.” He noticed his 
father’s sarcastic smile. “ There was noth- 
ing psychological about it, I assure you.” 
The old man blew quiet little clouds of 
smoke thoughtfully. “Well,” he said at 
length, “perhaps you're right, after all— 
why should a mere parent be told such 
things? May I be allowed to inquire when 


you go up again? But do sitedown. To 
see you fidgeting about makes me uncom- 
fortable.” 

Everard took no notice of the request 
that was an order. He remained standing, 
one hand touching things on the mantel- 
piece. “I am not going up again,” he said. 

“You mean—you were sent down for 
good?” 

“No,” 
term.” 

“Then your work—your degree?” The 
old man raised his eyebrows. “It seems 
to me that you carry a far too largely de- 
veloped egotism about with you. You 
decide that you want to go to France, so, 
without so much as ‘by your leave’ or 
‘with your leave’ you sneak off and stay 
just as long as suits your convenience. 
Now, in the blandest manner in the world, 
you say ‘I am not going back to Oxford.’ 
Am I not to know even the reason of this? 
Must I just accept it resignedly and with- 
out comment?” 

“T’ve had enough of Oxford,” said 
Everard. “What is there to go back for? 
I don’t want a degree. Any fool can get a 
degree if he crams so many hours a day. 
And what’s the good of it when you’ve got 
it? It’s just a harmless vanity, that’s all. 
Besides, I couldn’t stick at Oxford. I 
couldn’t face the monotony of it, the child- 
ishness. I’ve grown up since I came 
down.” 

Mr. Leyden took up his drink and 
sipped it. “Your explanation, though 
doubtless interesting, does not enlighten me 
as to the reason. Perhaps—” 

Everard swung round and looked the old 
man straight in the face. 

“What do you care whether I go back 
or whether I go to the devil? You sit 
there like a cat playing with a mouse, 
shooting off your accursed sarcasms! What 
do you want to know for? What right 
have you to know? You call yourself my 
father! What have you ever done for me 
except to make me afraid of you as a kid, 
and to make me hate and loathe this house 
every time I come into it? You talk about 
egotism. Who else have I had to rely on 
except myself? I tell you I’m not going 
back to Oxford, and if you don’t like it— 
well, then, I don’t care!” 

The door slammed. 

Mr. Leyden started and burned himself 
with his cigar. He rubbed the place 
thoughtfully for a moment, then he stroked 


said Everard; “only for one 
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his face, wetted his finger, and smoothed 
his eyebrows. 

“H-m!” he muttered. 
municative, after all!” 

XXV 

THE sun was shining again after two 
days of rain, shining hotly and _insist- 
ently, with no lurking cloud in the sky to 
make the pessimist shake his head and 
murmur bitter things about climate. 

It was a morning when sparrows chirped 
shrilly and refused to turn a feather, when 
earthquaking omnibuses missed them by an 
inch as they sought a breakfast in the mid- 
dle of the road. For some reason which 
they could not define they felt full of life 
as they stepped out along the pavements, 
with a grin for all the world. 

All the somber tints of the old city fled 
at the glad sun’s touch. Straw hats and 
gay frocks flashed in the streets, and there 
was a feeling of cheery content in the rum- 
ble of traffic, the cracking of whips, the 
hooting of motors. It was like a wave of 


“He can be com- 


electricity which ran down all the streets, 
everybody, 


touching penetrating every 
house. 

Everard felt it as he dried himself after 
his bath and looked down from his win- 
dow upon the sunny square. ‘There were 
lines around his eyes which told of sleep- 
less nights, but he moved briskly, filled 
with a new determination, as he brought 
out his golf suit. 

He rang the bell and took a deep breath. 
“Yes,” he muttered, “I must pull myself 
together, chuck thinking, and keep on the 
move. I'll go out and beat bogy and feel 
the sun on my face. Good old sun.” 

With elaborate care he chose a shirt— 
the one shirt among all in the drawer that 
he “would be seen dead in a ditch in.” 
Yes. The idea was good. To keep going, 
not to let himself think—and with the re- 
solve firmly in his mind he hurried into his 
shirt, chose an Oxford tie, and concen- 
trated all his mind on doing his hair. 

The door opened and Robinson came in. 

“Just bring me up something to eat, will 
you? Coffee and toast—anything that’s 
going.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Oh! and Robinson—’ The man 
stopped. Everard spoke over his shoulder. 
“Just turn that shirt-case round.” 

“Turn it round, sir?” Robinson was 
puzzled. Turn it round? He looked to 
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see why. There was nothing the matter 
with the thing as it was. There were va- 
rious labels pasted on, that was all—Ox- 
ford, Wimereux, Henley, but why? He 
went across to it and picked it up with a 
curious glance at Everard, whose back was 
still toward him. “Like that, sir, do you 
mean?” 

Everard turned. The labels did not 
“Thanks,” he said quickly. “That's 
As soon as you like with that 


show. 
all right. 
breakfast.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The door shut, and Everard swallowed 
hard and began to fill a pipe fiercely, his 
lips formed for whistling. No sound came, 
and he began to smoke and finished dress- 
ing, fussing with his collar, carefully 
brushing his coat before he put it on. He 
looked at his watch. Nine thirty. There 
was a ten-thirty train he could catch. That 
was excellent. Dash the fellow! Why 
didn't breakfast come? He took out his 
golf clubs. They were like bits of polished 
silver, but he routed out a rag of sorts—it 
was an old shirt—and rubbed them care- 
fully. 

There was a tap on the door. 

“Thank goodness!” he murmured, the 
growing tension eased. 

He hurriedly put the clubs back into the 
bag, while Robinson brought in a tray, 
cleared a space for it on the table, and 
went out again. 

Within twenty minutes Everard had 
bolted his breakfast, collected money, pipe, 
and a pouch full of tobacco, and was out 
in the square with his clubs on his shoul- 
der, looking up and down for a taxi. He 
had not waited many seconds before a 
machine slithered quietly round the corner 
in the distance and made a sudden quick 
rush in his direction. Everard nodded. 
The taxi stopped with the door handle an 
inch from his hand. 

“ Paddington,” said Everard. 

The man touched his cap, jerked down 
the flag, heard the door bang, and in a 
second was in Sloane Street playing poet- 
ically, but meaningly, upon his horn. 

Everard had no paper to read, so he 
leaned forward, smoking, and became ab- 
sorbed in the way the chauffeur sat casu- 
ally back with one hand on the steering- 
wheel, the other on the horn, and missed 
carts and buses by fractions of an inch, 
took chances of getting outside other taxis, 
and dodged like an eel. 
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It was a beautiful piece of work. The 
man was an artist. He never used the horn 
unless he meant to move somebody, and 
then he made it sound as if he were ham- 
mering the brains out of the offending 
driver. For people crossing the street he 
touched it quietly, as if saying, “ Look out, 
now! Be careful!” and, as though the 
thing possessed a sort of Piper of Hamelin 
quality, every one listened to it. 

He went round corners on his left ear at 
top speed, and yet Everard was not bumped 
or hurled from side to side. He drew up 
behind a policeman’s outstretched arm with 
his right mud-flap brushing the constable’s 
trouser-leg—and all the time, until he de- 
posited Everard after a _shoot-the-chute 
rush down the departure side of Padding- 
ton Station, he never moved his head or 
body or was apparently conscious of any- 
thing around him. 

Everard got out. “I think you ought to 
have a few lessons in driving,” he said 
quietly, fishing in a handful of change for 
the right amount. 

The chauffeur shot a quick look at him, 
and then slowly his face wrinkled and two 
rows of very white teeth showed under his 
neat mustache in a delighted grin. He took 
his fare and touched his cap. “Thank 
you, sir.” 

Everard clanked into the station, whis- 
tling resolutely. The day had begun well. 
He bought a ticket, a Daily Mail, and two 
or three of the weekly illustrated papers, 
climbed into a smoker, and read diligently 
until the train puffed leisurely into West 
Drayton. 

No other golfers followed Everard down 
the station hill, and his approach was sig- 
naled by a general rush of caddies, who 
had been scouting the train, back to the 
professional’s shed. 

Hitherto this was a club to which Ever- 
ard only came in vacation, but when he 
went into the clubhouse he found himself 
greeted warmly by the steward who, in his 
shirt-sleeves, bathed in perspiration, leaned 
on the bar and was studying the political 
news. 

He looked up as Everard came in, and 
his face beamed. He held out an enor- 
mous hand. “Good morning, Mr. Leyden. 
This is a pleasant surprise. We ‘aven’t ’ad 
the pleasure of seeing you for many a long 
day Been away? 

Everard smiled. “ Yes,” he said, “ dodg- 
How are you, Wolsey?” 


ing about. 
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The steward, whose only resemblance to 
the cardinal whose name he bore was his 
gift of the gab, stood up straight and 
placed both hands on his enormous cor- 
poration, all his chubby fingers spread out. 
His eyes twinkled merrily. “Still build- 
in’,” he replied, “still buildin’! Shall I 
mix you a tiny one before going out? 


Keeps the neck from swelling in this 
weather.” 
“ Righto,” said Everard. “ Have one 


with me.” 

“Well, my neck swells a deal more than 
yours, so I will, thank you.” Wolsey gave 
the young man a slant of his head and be- 
gan to concoct the drinks. 

By the time Everard had changed his 
shoes and returned they were side by side 
upon the bar. But the sun was calling out- 
side and the itch for action was upon him. 
He took up his glass quickly. ‘“ Good 
luck,” he said. 

Wolsey took his up and eyed it apprais- 
ingly. ‘“ Same to you and many of ’em,” he 
said. “ Reminds me of the story of the 
Irishman who—” 

Everard set down his glass with a bang 
and a very good imitation of a roar of 
laughter. Once Wolsey was fairly under 
way on stories, there was no escape. From 
his comfortable attitude, too, propped 
against the solid counter, it was all too 
palpable that he was ready for a prolonged 
session. Everard picked up his clubs and 
interrupted bravely. 

“Save it till I get back to lunch,” he 
said, and hurried out onto the empty tee. 

From the shed the caddies were all 
watching for him. He waved an arm. 
There was a moment’s rustle and confusion 
and pushing, and then a boy came running. 

“Is the pro there?” asked Everard. 

"5, or.” 

“Just go and ask him if he can play 
round, and then come and carry for me.” 

The boy was off again, and Everard drew 
forth his driver and swung mightily. He 
had left his cap in the clubhouse, and the 
sun shone gloriously, and in front of him 
the green was very green and well kept and 
inviting. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said a cheery voice 
behind him, and Everard saw the long, thin 
professional stride over the railing and up 
onto the tee. 

“Good morning,” said Everard. “Great 
day for golf. Done any fine scores lately? ” 

The professional smiled. He reminded 














Everard curiously of the chauffeur who had 
driven him to Paddington. 

“T got a sixty-eight yesterday,” he said. 

A picture of the different holes, long, 
flat, full of ditches and traps, floated 
through Everard’s mind, and he whistled. 
“Did you, though? That’s useful,” he 
said. “Well, let’s see what we can do. 
You drive, will you? ” 

The professional teed his ball upon a 
diminutive pinch of sand, took a prelimi- 
nary swing or two, and then drove a long, 
clear, easy ball straight for the pin. Everard 
noted the absence of pressing, refrained 
from doing so himself, and had the satis- 
faction of watching his ball follow the pro- 
fessional’s down the straight. 

“Fine ball, sir,” said the professional, 
and the two went across the bridge over the 
bit of water in front of the tee. 

Everard breathed deeply and held his 
face up to the sun. A Great Western ex- 
press roared past on the raised embankment 
to the right, and when it had gone there was 
only the sleepy whine of the mowing-ma- 
chine in the distance and the faint click of 
the clubs on the backs of the caddies as they 
followed. 

To the left, and in front and just behind, 
the horizon was bounded by trees waving 
gently in the soft breeze that made the 
leaves whisper to each other like—like— 
Everard wondered what it was that it re- 
minded him of. He came up to his drive, 
only a few yards behind that of the profes- 
sional, and played his second with a mashie 
onto the green. 

What did that rustle remind him of? It 
was so vague and elusive. He walked on 
trying to place it, and, suddenly, he was 
once more on the links at Wimereux, and 
the faint rustle was the rushes leaning over 
in the sea wind. There was the Café Tar- 
dot in front of him, and at the window of 
his room the maid appeared, the little serv- 
ant with the abortive giggle and the spec- 
tacles, and beyond that the sea was spark- 
ling and dancing, and a tiny puff of smoke 
to the right told of England. 

A mischievous chuckle broke out behind 
him. Everard turned quickly and brushed 
his hand over his eyes. No, it was not 
Marthe! There were only the two dirty 
English boys with cheap cigarettes dangling 
from their mouths, and their heads together 
as they whispered something. 

There seemed to be a cloud over the sun, 
or a film before his eyes, for when he took 
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his putter the ball shot about ten yards over 
the hole into the rough. 

He lost that hole, and the next and the 
next. The professional’s conversation fell 
on deaf ears, until at length he glanced 
curiously at his companion and kept silent. 

“Another of those sidey Oxford men!” 
and he sniffed. 

If only it had been “side”! As it was, 
the sound of Toinette’s laugh was in his 
ears and his thoughts raced in French, and 
every time he addressed the ball Toinette’s 
face floated before his eyes. 

Side! Every stroke was an agony, 
every whisper of the leaves a note that tore 
his heart. “Cain, Cain, what hast thou 
done with thy brother?” His hands were 
less clean than those of Cain. The eye of 
remorse burned into his soul. 

At last he could stand it no longer. 
“ Let’s chuck it,” he said. “ I—I can’t 
play to-day.” 

He turned quickly on his heel and walked 
away—anywhere to get away from people, 
away from himself, away from what he had 
done. 

But though he walked for hours hatless 
in the sunny Middlesex lanes, seeing noth- 
ing of the birds that scurried out of 
hedges at the crunch of his feet and flew 
away over seas of green cabbages; nor the 
far-off glint of water as some bubbling 
streamlet flashed for a second as it twisted 
around a bank; nor yapping dogs that 
barked at him from cottage yards; he was 
not alone. 

The spirit of Toinette kept pace for pace 
with him under the elm-trees, and leaned 
by his side when at last he leaned his arms 
on a white farmyard gate, miles from any- 
where, and breathed her name into the 
empty silence with an inarticulate cry for 
forgiveness. 

XXVI 

Ar about half past eight that night Ev- 
erard might have been seen walking hard 
along Ealing Broadway, head up, shoulders 
down, sweating profusely. 

He was returning to London on foot be- 
cause he loathed the idea of puffing into 
ghastly suburban stations and sitting next 
to ghastly suburban people when the need 
for physical action was still strong in him. 
So he had returned to the club for his cap 
and tramped the dusty roads at a steady 
four miles an hour. 

Electric tram-cars clanged along the 
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Broadway, and Everard stared curiously at 
the people who pushed and surged and el- 
bowed on the pavement. They were new to 
him, these boys with high collars and made- 
up ties of egregious colors, who sloped up 
and down eying the girls, who themselves 
were elaborately hatted, though down at 
heel, and self-conscious and giggling. 

All the shops looked cheap; bicycle-shops 
which sold everything but bicycles; gramo- 
phone-shops through whose open doors 
came tinny music to which listened groups 
of cigarette - smoking louts; sweet - shops 
blazing lights, and cinematograph places 
with uniformed attendants who added to 
the street noises by crying the attractions in 
raucous, h-less voices, and drew attention 
to the highly colored posters of bronco- 
busters and train collisions. 

Everard found himself reminded of some- 
thing. Although he had never been to such 
a place before, they were somehow familiar, 
these shop boys and girls with their cheap 
tie-pins and fake rings. For a time he 
could not gather how it was that he should 
have the feeling of having been there be- 
fore, almost as if it were in some vaguely 
remembered previous existence. It annoyed 
him, and then in a flash he knew, and 
smiled. It was, of course, the district which 
H. G. Wells had made his own, and these 
were the types which he knew and described 
so intimately. 

To read about them was one thing, but 
to be in the middle of them, to hear their 
inane laughter and be jostled by them was 
quite another. Their atmosphere was de- 
pressing, and Everard was glad when the 
lights of the Broadway were left behind and 
the streets became almost empty again. 

But with every mile he covered, su- 
burbanism became more solid and oppres- 
sive. Every breath that he took into his 
lungs filled him with a greater dislike of 
his surroundings, a sense of uneasiness and 
mental discomfort. He began to regret that 
he hadn’t caught the train at West Drayton 
after all. He was a fool, and it served him 
right. 

In addition to having walked Heaven 
knew how many miles in a hot sun, he had 
had nothing since breakfast except the drink 
before starting out to play golf. His legs 
felt like lead, and his stomach cried aloud 
with the yearning for food. 

Coupled with the dreariness of the out- 
skirts of Acton, these physical discomforts 
were more than he could stand. He began 
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to look out for a taxi. Many passed him, 
but they were occupied, and when finally he 
found one his temper was very much on 
edge. 

He stood with the door open, one foot on 
the step. Home? At that moment he 
wouldn’t have gone home for anything on 
earth. He didn’t want silence and smug, 
tidy rooms with books that had lost their 
flavor, and a haunting desolation about the 
place. He craved light and color and noise. 

“Drive to the Savoy,” he said, and 
slammed the door after himself. 

The starting of the car jerked him back 
into his seat, and he took out his cigarette- 
case. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. 

The thing was empty. He rammed it 
impatiently back into his pocket and pulled 
out his pipe, and then remembered that 
golf clothes were hardly the things to wear 
at the Savoy. Where the deuce should he 
go? Why in thunder had he been such a 
complete ass? If he had taken the train 
back and changed he could have been in 
the Savoy at this moment. Was it good 
enough to go back now and change? He'd 
be shot if he would! 

So he put his head out of the flying taxi, 
and the wind made him grab at his cap, 
and then blew a speck ‘of tobacco into his 
eye, so that the astonished chauffeur sud- 
denly heard close to his ear a string of 
heated and well-known words. 

“Chuck the Savoy,” shouted Everard. 
“Gambrinus, Regent Street.” 

The chauffeur waved an arm and nodded 
his head in sign of comprehension, and did 
not check his pace. It was as though he, 
too, were impelled by a desire to get back 
into civilization. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when a ravenous 
Everard hurried into the beer-hall, made his 
way to a corner table where he was facing 
into the room, and gave a quick order to the 
waiter. 

As yet the place was not very full. The 
people who made it their club, who came 
night after night, did not arrive till after 
the theater. But there were lots of foreigners 
with fancy hair who talked shrilly and gave 
toasts and smoked incessant cigarettes, and 
suburban women whose eyes sparkled as 
they held a lighted cigarette which from 
time to time they ventured to puff, and 
imagined themselves in Bohemia, as they 
found themselves at the next table to painted 
girls who smoked like chimneys and ordered 
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double whiskies at the expense of their 
glossy, and very young, escorts. 

It was very noisy, and the electric fans 
whining in corners churned up the clouds 
of smoke which hung blue along the ceiling. 
The general effect was not unforeign—the 
plaques painted with German flags and 
mottoes, the steins and pewters dotted along 
the shelf at the top of an oak paneling, the 
crash and bustle, the Hebraic nose which 
was everywhere. 

Every second the door opened, giving a 
dark glimpse of gloomy Glasshouse Street, 
and more people came in; girls at twenty 
shillings a week who hadn't waited to take 
off their make-up; nancy men in flat- 
brimmed bowlers, with black on their eve- 
lashes and soft shirts, who were obviously 
what they appeared to be; musicians from 
theater orchestras, and one or two couples 
in evening clothes. 

Everard was entrenched behind slices 
of sausages, gherkins and piccalilli, a plate 
of black bread, and an enormous light bock, 
when a voice that had laughter in it and 
unquenchable optimism suddenly made him 
look up. 

“Hello! Leyden, by all 
Good e-nough!” 

The speaker was a tall, thin man with a 
shock of wild, red hair, unspeakable 
clothes, a tie that sagged away from his 
collar, and a grin that caught you by the 
neck and made you chortle without any 
reason. 

Everard looked him over and chortled, 
too. The freak was still beaming at him, 
but beyond a sort of hazy remembrance of 
having met the man somewhere in another 
world, Everard could not place him. 

“Hello!” he said. “What will you 
drink? I don’t know who the blazes you 
are, and I’m perfectly certain I’ve never met 
you. One couldn’t forget a face like that.” 

Red Hair flung out a laugh. A passing 
waiter dropped a coffee-cup. It emptied 
itself down the back of a man who had all 
the appearance of being a Greek. He was 
not. His language gave him away. He 
leaped to his feet with a vell, “ Sacré bon 
sang!” He turned on the petrified waiter, 
calling him a cow, and dressing him down 
sharply in very explosive French, and then 
sat down, wiping himself with one hand, 
gesticulating like a flexible semaphore with 
the other. His friends, who had seen the 
way of everything, laid their heads on the 
table and shrieked with futile mirth. 


that’s great. 
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The waiter drew away, not a little fright- 
tned, pausing to remark to a colleague as 
he left the room: “It was that red-head; 
his laugh is like a cannon-shot! ” 

Red Hair, unaware of the fact that he 
was the cause of the storm in the coffee-cup, 
pulled out the chair opposite Everard and 
sat down. 

“Don't tell me I’ve faded from the an- 
nals of Oxford already,” he said. ‘“ After 
such a funeral as that I thought we had 
broken all known records, especially as 
you— 

“Oh! By Jove, ves,” broke out Everard. 
“ Your face comes back to me through the 
fog of years.” 

“ H-m, it generally does, especially at 
night-time. Children dream about it.”’ 

Everard heid out his hand. “ My dear 
old Ruddy,” he said, “ how are you? Here, 
waiter! Bring two more steins—light beer 


for you? Light beer, waiter! And will 
you eat? This sausage is great. No? All 


right, just beer and cigars.” 

Fancy meeting old Ruddy again like this! 
Everard was delighted. He remembered 
organizing the “ funeral ” at the end of his 
first year for this man, Martin Laleham, 
who had at once been baptized into his 
college as the Ruddy Burgher. The reason 
of his being shot out made him laugh once 
more. Ruddy, after a crew dinner, had 
climbed into the wrong college in a state 
of great cheeriness and vocabulary activity, 
and, mistaking the dean of that college for 
a scout of his own, had used phrases in de- 
scription of his personal appearance and 
habits which had caused the venerable dean 
to take grave umbrage. 

‘I suppose you're still up, doing your- 
self top-hole, as usual?” Ruddy pulled 
his chair round so that he was also facing 
into the hall, and produced a pencil and 
several old letters. 

“No,” said Everard, “I had a funeral 
half-way through last term.” 

Ruddy was making vivid sketches of all 
the types at the other tables. 

“Great work!” he said. “By Jove, I’m 
jolly grateful they chucked me so early in 
the proceedings. I hate to think of all the 
time that runs to waste up there—I don’t 
mean just time, but good time, enjoyment 
of every moment—life. They don’t begin 
to know what life means at Oxford.” 

“What are you doing, then?” said 
Everard. “ You don’t look as if you were 
weighed down with money.” 
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“Money? My dear 
chap, I haven’t got a bean! Who cares a 
curse about money? My father — bless 
him—was so cut up and shirty about my 
getting sent down, and in such circum- 
stances—he’s a parson, you know—that he 
wouldn’t make me any allowance. Told 
me I must go forth and atone.” He roared 
with laughter. “Poor old pater! He's one 
of the very best, but hasn’t got a grain of 
humor in his entire composition. Think 
of me—like this,” he made a gesture which 
included his quaintly ugly face, red hair, 


Ruddy grinned. 





and curious garments— “think of me 
atoning! ’ 
Everard joined him in the laugh. The 


unthinkable. This man oozed 
the joy of living. It spread around him in 
a sort of cloud. Everything he did showed 
him alive with vitality—the sparkle in his 
eyes, the ready laughter, the quick jokes, 
the way he swept a hand through his un- 
ruly hair, the way he drank his beer, jerked 
his tie into something like position, and 
talked eagerly, and roared at everything he 
said. 

“Look here,” he said; “this is what I’m 
doing.” He put a hand in his pocket and 
produced a bundle of stuff, all dog-cared 
and torn. “’Course the prices are scan- 
dalous. Every editor's a born thief; but, 
thank God, they know when they've got a 
good thing. Look at that. Isn’t it good? 
There’s no question of bucking. I know 
it’s good, and the blighters gave me six- 
and-eight for it. Six shillings and eight- 
pence! Think of it. Why, in a year they 
won't be able to get me for sixty sovereigns. 
Look at this—and that! My dear chap, I 
ask you, aren’t they great?” 

Everard carefully smoothed out the bits 
of paper which Ruddy Laleham thrust 
under his nose and studied the black and 
white drawings. Even to a man who knew 
nothing more about drawing than whether 
a thing amused or interested him or not, 
they were arresting. Every line was full 
of humor, and there was a masterly bold- 
ness in the way lines were left out. They 
were great, and he said so. The artist 
seized them in a large hand and rammed 
them back into his pocket and buried his 
head in his stein. 

“What are you doing?” he said. 

Everard’s eyes slipped away from 
Ruddy’s face. “Me?” he said. “Oh, I’m 
—er, reading for the bar. Tell me ”—he 
went on quickly, handing his friend a 
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cigar — “how long have you been doing 
these drawings?” 

Ruddy lit up. “ Ever since I came down. 
My dear fellow, I’ve had the time of my 
life. The amount of stuff I’ve done is sim- 
ply unbelievable, and the humor of it is 
that for the first six months every blessed 
drawing I sent in was returned.” He 
threw back his head and laughed at the 
remembrance of it. 

“Bad luck,” 
thetically. 

“Bad luck?” Ruddy echoed the words. 
“That's where the scream comes in. 
Would you believe it, I’ve used the lot 
since, and with the very asses who were 
ass enough to send them back! Sounds too 
good to be true, doesn’t it?” 

Everard looked curiously at this big, 
light-hearted creature who thoroughly en- 
joyed every second of his work and took 
things just as they came, whether rough or 
smooth. He was palpably only just pull- 
ing through. His clothes cried that aloud, 
and from his thinness it was a matter of 
question whether he always had enough to 
eat. And yet his eyes twinkled, and there 
was nothing without its humorous side. 
What was the secret of it all? 

“TI suppose you’re beginning to make 
money now?” he said. 

“When masterpieces like the things I 
showed you fetch something like seven bob 
each, the word is beginning. As a matter 
of fact, we just keep out of debt and that’s 
all. But you wait! Before you can say 
‘knife’ I shall get my foot into the edi- 
torial door, and then they'll sit up. I’m 
absolutely brimming over with ideas that'll 
hit this old city right in the neck.” 

Everard hardly heard the last of his re- 
marks. The word “we” had caught his 
ear, and he was wondering whether the 
colossal optimist who snapped his fingers 
in the face of poverty had had the cheek 
there was no other word for it—to get 
married. 

“Tell me, Ruddy,” he said, “when you 
say ‘ we,’ do you use the word in the edi- 
torial sense?” P, 

“Eh? Lord, no. When I say we I mean 
we—Angy and I. I don’t know what the 
deuce I should have done without her. 
She’s a snorter, old boy, one of God’s own 
angels — which reminds me. What’s the 
time? I promised to get back by eleven 
o'clock. She’s been looking after a pal of 
hers who’s ill.” 
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Everard pulled out his watch. “It’s a 
quarter to twelve,” he said. 

Ruddy jumped. “What?” he said. 
“Great Scott! I shall have toesprint. I 
am a brute. She’s probably been worrying 
her head off for the last three-quarters of 
an hour, poor little kid. Forgive my dash- 
ing off like this, Leyden, old man, but you 
see how it is. Look here, come and hunt 
me up. My studio—fine word, studio— 
what ?—is in Brewer Street, just around the 
corner here. Number two hundred. 
We're ‘at home’ any hour of the day and 
night. Don’t forget. ‘Two hundred. Many 
thanks.” 

He waved a hand, with all his teeth 
showing, jammed a shabby straw on his 
head, picked his way through the tables, 
and disappeared at a run through the door 
into Glasshouse Street. 

Everard finished his beer and beckoned 
the waiter. “How much do I owe you?” 

“Four shillings and seexpence, m’sieur.” 

Everard gave him a half-sovereign. 

“When you bring my change, let me 
have a pencil and a bit of paper.” 

When they came he wrote down the ad- 
dress of the studio with a smile. 


XXVII 


THERE are few things in London which 
draw the imagination as much as Mercury 


in Piccadilly Circus at night. In broad 
sunlight he is just a thing of bronze, a 
rather nice thing in his way, but nothing 
more. By night, however, when he is 
merged in the darkness and you only see 
him outlined against the sky, he comes once 
more into his godhead—a kindly god, 
thought Everard, who, having observed 
some vile creature of the night lurking on 
the other side of the Circus, had flown 
swiftly down with drawn bow to rid us poor 
earth creatures of its influence. 

Everard stood on the corner after he had 
emerged from the stuffy beer - house and 
looked up at him. He noticed with a smile 
that his arrow was pointed full at the brawny 
chest of a policeman, who, all unconscious 
of being a target, was blowing his nose into 
a red bandanna handkerchief. 

It was a glorious night, warm and starry, 
and a great moon floated over the buildings 
as if it had paused in its flight and was 
gazing speculatively down at all the lights, 
listening to the clatter of motor buses and 
the fierce horns of taxicabs, and wondering 
whether Mercury’s aim were as good as 
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ever, after the many centuries that had 
passed since first they made acquaintance 
in other lands. 

A rush of taxis held him up. He was 
about to cross over into Piccadilly when he 
‘became aware of an odd tapping at his side. 
He looked round quickly and saw a little 
old woman with a shade over her eyes and 
a placard on her chest, who also waited a 
chance to cross over. 

“Let me give you a hand,” he said. 
“Which way do you want to go?” 

The old woman stretched out a hand and 
turned her head in the direction of his voice. 
“Thank you kindly,” she said. “I’m 
makin’ for Lower Regent Street, sir; but, 
oh, them taxicabs is enough to frighten the 
lives out of ordinary people, let alone me! ” 
She gave a little chuckle. 

Everard caught her elbow, helped her off 
the curb, and conducted her safely across, 
past the policeman, who had finished blow- 
ing his nose, and saw her safely to the cor- 
ner of the desired street. 

“There you are,” he said. 
down.” 

“Thank you, sir. Thank you kindly. 
Would you buy a pair of shoe-laces, or a 
box of matches?” She held out a selec- 
tion on a tray. 

Everard noticed her dirty, bare toes 
through her boots and her hair streaked 
with silver under the faded old bit of a 
bonnet. “Poor little old devil,” he 
thought. “What a life!” 

“That’s a good idea,” he said. “I'll 
have a box of matches, thanks.” He took 
one and pulled out all the money he had in 
his pocket and put it into her grimy, wrin- 
kled hand. “Good night, and good luck.” 

There was almost a sob in her voice as, 
feeling that he had given her more than 
enough, she thanked him. Everard turned 
and walked away. He was bound for 
home and bed, and the thought of a taxi 
came to him with delight. He had not 
taken six steps when he heard a shrill voice, 
“Sirlt Sir!” 

The little old woman was calling him 
frantically. 

He turned and 
am. What is it?” 

The match-seller whose placard bore the 
word “Blind” in big, black letters, held 
out her hand with the money still in it. 
“You’ve — you’ve made a mistake, sir.” 
There was fierce excitement in her voice 
and she was breathing heavily, as if she 


“ Straight 


went back. “Here I 
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had had a physical struggle. She took up 
one of the coins. “You didn’t mean to 
give me this.” She held out a sovereign. 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said Everard. 
“Mind you don’t lose it. Good night.” 

The little old woman broke down and 
sobbed openly, and called after him shrilly 
as he strode away, “Gawd bless you, sir! 
May you never feel the loss of it. May 
you never”—she off and began 
muttering to herself—‘“‘a quid, a blessed 
thick un, Gawd bless him!” 

Everard lit his last cigar with his ex- 
pensive box of matches, nodded good night 
to the policeman, and shook his head at a 
beckoning taxi driver. 

Eaton Square! He groaned. It was 
miles away, and he had given her his last 
halfpenny. He shrugged his shoulders and 
told himself he was all kinds of a fool and 
plugged gamely on. He began to wonder 
how blind people like that knew the feel 
of money. 

That old lady, for instance, whose 
honesty, come to think of it, was the most 
amazing thing that ever happened—“ I 
wouldn’t have kicked up a fuss like that 
if some one had given me a quid!”—she 


broke 


had picked out the sovereign from among 
all the other coins just as easily as he could 


have done. It was extraordinary. But 
perhaps she wasn't blind. Perhaps she 
was only one of the fakes who traded on 
the good-heartedness of the public, the old 
rotter! 

And then, as he was beginning to grow 
skeptical and angry, he laughed. What did 
it matter, after all, whether she was blind 
or not? It was bad enough to be a woman 
on the streets selling matches, with all the 
competition of the hundreds of others like 
her, and she was old into the bargain. 
“But,” he added, with a quiet chuckle, 
“it’s a thousand to a gooseberry that she 
doesn’t waste any of it on a bath.” 

He was still smiling to himself when 
somebody, turning out of St. James Street 
suddenly, bumped into him. 

“T beg your pardon,” 
jumping back. 

“That’s all right, deary.” The girl 
gave a little laugh and summed him up 
quickly with her big dark eyes. She was 
pretty—or would have been if all the paint 
had been removed—and her clothes were in 
excellent taste. Her teeth were very white. 
“Going for a little breather?” she said. 

Everard laughed. The quiet way she 
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had amused him, and then suddenly his 
eves twinkled. 

“Not just now,” he said. “Look here, 
will you do me a great kindness?” 

“Any little thing like that,” she said. 

“Well,” said Everard, “ will you be good 
enough to lend me twopence?” 

The girl burst into a peal of laughter. 
“Lend you twepence? She looked him 
up and down, this quiet, well-groomed man 
in elaborate tweeds. “Lend you twopence! 
What’s the game?” she asked. 

“No, it isn’t a joke,” said Everard. 
“Fact is I'd no notion of borrowing money 
till I bumped into you. I've just parted 
with my last cent, and as I’ve also got to 
get to Sloane Street, the only sensible thing 
is a bus. Can you oblige me?” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” said the girl. 
She hauled up a bead reticule, opened it, 
and took out her purse. From this she 
produced a sixpence and solemnly handed 
it to Everard. “You can keep the change, 
deary,” she said. 

“Thanks, most awfully,” said Everard. 
“It’s frightfully nice of you, and I can’t 
say how—” 

“Then don't,” interrupted 
“T’m not asking you to.” 

“Look here, do you smoke cigarettes?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Weill, then”—Everard pulled out the 
case that he had filled at the Gambrinus— 
“will you accept some of these? They're 
the best I could get.” He emptied both 
sides with a quick thumb and finger. The 
girl took them. 

“Seems to me we're sort of a blooming 
mutual benevolent society,” she said. 

“Ships that pass in the night, eh?” 
Everard held out his hand. This child was 
very human. “Good night, and good luck,” 
he said, unconsciously using the same words 
to her as he had used to that other waif of 
the streets. 

“So-long, deary,” said the girl. “ Per- 
haps we shall barge into each other again 
somewhere. Who knows?” She smiled 
and passed on. 

Everard leaped onto a passing bus. “I 
wonder,” he thought to himself as he hand- 
ed the money to the ticket collector, “I 
wonder where that sixpence came from? 
Good Lord, it’s a rummy world!” 

There was a certain poetic justice about 
it all which made him laugh as the bus 
trundled him down toward Knightbridge. 
He had given his all to a ragged crone and 


the girl. 
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then borrowed a bus fare from a girl who, 
in spite of her smart frock and elaborate 
make-up, might very possibly be the crone’s 
daughter. The streets, unlike other alma 


maters, fit their graduates for very practical 
professions. 


XXVIII 

“Two hundred Brewer Street 

The memory of the big, uncouth, red- 
haired optimist was responsible for the 
smile which spread over Everard’s face as 
he slipped his key in the lock and went in. 
Two hundred Brewer Street! 

What a place to live in—costers’ barrows 
lining both sides of the street, the peel of 
every kind of fruit rotting in the gutters, 
noise, squalor, smells. And yet somehow 
the place seemed to be a good background 
for old Ruddy. 

He didn’t care whether he lived in a 
slum. He didn’t even know, for his ex- 
uberant high spirits and humor transformed 
the place into a kind of Garden of Eden, 
the only difference being — and here the 
artist would roar with laughter at his own 
joke—that you paid for your fruit before 
instead of afterward. 

And then Everard began to wonder what 
kind of a girl “ Angy” must be. Not a bit 
ordinary, he thought. Plucky above the 
average, and very, very much in love. To 
marry a man without a halfpenny and live 
in a garret, probably, in a neighborhood 
like Brewer Street, seemed to Everard to be 
the most amazing thing he had ever heard 
of. Evidently she, too, had been swept 
away by Ruddy’s tremendous optimism 
and enthusiasm. 

As soon as the door closed and Everard 
was home, with consequently no more effort 
needed, all the tiredness that was in him 
surged round him in a wave and he faced 
the stairs with a groan. He murmured 
blessings on the head of the girl of the 
streets. There were lights in the hall, and 
from the dining-room came the sound of 
several laughing voices, high above which 
rose a shrill feminine scream of joy. 

It went through him like a knife. It 
was far more horrible than the screams of 
laughter of the girl who had lent him two- 
pence, and yet she would be looked upon 
as dirt by the woman in there who was his 
mother and her sister. 

He stifled an immense yawn and went 
into his bedroom, switched up the lights, 
and locked the door. Bed was the thing. 


” 
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There was nothing else. He paused and 
looked around quickly, with an odd tighten- 
ing of his muscles. An uneasy feeling 
came over him which held him still, his 
hand on the switch. 

The room, once a haven of refuge, an 
oasis, seemed to have lost its friendliness. 
The book-shelf, with its much-thumbed 
volumes, no longer had any call. The 
chairs no longer invited him to their com- 
fortable depths. The very feel of the place 
had changed. It was as though the 
shadows concealed something. 

He moved away from the door and began 
to throw off his clothes, whistling to break 
up the silence. From time to time he shot 
almost furtive glances about the room, his 
fingers manipulating the buttons more and 
more unwillingly. 

At last he stopped undressing and de- 
liberately loaded a pipe and lit it. In spite 
of his being dead tired, he did not want to 
go to bed. He got into a dressing-gown, 
picked up a book, and stretched himself 
out in an armchair. 

Every night now he faced bed with in- 
creasing reluctance. He could no longer 
drop with a sigh of pleasure onto his pil- 
low and be fast asleep in an instant. He 
lay awake and heard the quarters strike, 
and when at last, after tossing and turning, 
sleep came to him, he was wafted across the 
Channel to Wimereux—not the old Wimer- 
eux, full of brightness and keen air, with 
cheery little Mme. Tardot to waddle in 
while he was hungrily disposing of the 
morning coffee and nod “ Bonjour” and 
bore him with her chatter about nothing at 
all; with the caddies rushing about and 
niblicking dirty golf-balls in the rough 
grass and yelling impatiently at each other 
while motors crashed along the winding 
ribbon of road that bordered its course and 
lost itself over the top of the hill. Not 
such a Wimereux as that, at all. 

It was a Wimereux full of ambushes and 
lurking terrors, through which Everard 
went fearfully. Every tuft of rushes was a 
snare, and the sea broke viciously, striving 
to climb onto the digue and drag him down. 
The caddies gathered in quiet, large-eyed 
bunches and pointed at him meaningly. 
Mme. Tardot, when she saw him, crossed 
herself and hurried in and shut fast the 
door. 

There were times when a finger would 
touch his elbow out of the darkness and 
Marthe, her eyes alight with glee, would 
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“Shame! Throw yourself into 
the sea!” and he would turn quickly, ex- 
pecting he knew not what. And then she 
would mutter: “I thought it was Toinette!” 

Or he would be walking along the digue 
and suddenly Hippolyte Guerchard would 
appear in his shirt-sleeves and Everard 
would hide and watch him, his face all 
stained with tears, searching, searching 
among the dunes. 

From such dreams he would wake cold 
and trembling and would go on hearing the 
quarters strike with maddening calm and 
regularity. 

As he sat in the long armchair fierce 
clouds of smoke came from his pipe and 
his book flopped at an unreadable angle. 
Every muscle ached. He rose quickly, 
turned on a hot bath, and lay soaking for 
perhaps half an hour, to emerge with re- 
newed courage. He dried himself quickly, 
turned off all the lights, and got into bed. 

For several minutes he lay motionless. 
It was very late, and the murmur of London 
stirring in its sleep came faintly. The tick- 
ing of the little clock on the mantel-shelf 
rang through the room like hammers, and 


whisper: 


one of the taps in the bath dripped a little 
song to itself. 

Everard turned on his side. 
breathed, “I’ve had my hell to-day. I 


“No,” he 


shall sleep to-night.” He stretched himSelf 
out and his eyes closed. After a minute his 
chest rose and fell regularly. 

The moon climbed slowly up her nightly 
path and presently looked into the room. 
Kindly at first, as if peeping in. Then, 
creeping slowly round and taking in the 
furniture and the books, she came to the 
sleeping figure on the bed, so utterly rest- 
ful and at peace. 

Wishing not to disturb him, she was 
moving slowly away when suddenly she 
saw him start up.on one elbow, wild-eyed, 
with moving lips. His hand went out, and 
the room was flooded with light. 

It is hard to escape remorse. 

XXIX 

Wuat Ruddy chucklingly dubbed his 
“studio” consisted of three rooms on the 
top floor of a building in the thick of all 
the fruit stalls. The floor beneath him was 
the home of a French family. Ruddy al- 
ways referred to it as the Warren. 

On Sundays, after much shrill ordering 
about, which sounded to English ears peril- 
ously like blasphemy, the family, consisting 
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of papa, mama, and, in order of birth, 
Julie, Pierre, Jean, Marie and Berthe, 
lined up on the squalid banana-peel-strewn 
pavement and filed to nine o’clock mass at 
the Church of Notre-Dame in Leicester 
Place. 

On week-days the woman was a 
“ blanchisseuse de fin,” as advertised, the 
man went off in working clothes, only re- 
appearing in time for the evening meal, and 
the children, except Marie and Berthe, who 
were still more or less “in arms,” went off 
to school. 

But, whether Sundays or week-days, 
they were always shrill and very nasal, and 
the carrying power of their voices “was 
equal to that of a barrel of blasting- 
powder,” said Ruddy, “with the accent on 
the blast.” 

The ground floor was a shop kept by a 
grotesque German and his only slightly less 
grotesque wife. It was the husband’s habit 
to lean against the doorway in his shirt- 
sleeves smoking cigarettes, only moving to 
permit customers to enter, and watching 
life as it was carried on in the savory pur- 
lieus of Brewer Street—guaranteed at any 
time of day or night to appeal to the 
Teutonic nose. 

He looked for all the world like a cover 
illustration to Simplictssimus—hair coming 
up in clumps all over his face, chin, and 
neck, little sprouts in his ears and nostrils, 
and a great ridge of it going down his collar 
at the back. He was short, but vast, with 
an eighteen-inch neck and a heaven-knows- 
how-many-inch stomach. When he turned 
to shoot a remark at his wife his voice was 
a high, fluty tenor. 

The wife was one of those sad-looking 
women with sorrowful eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and thin, tight lips. The melancholy 
expression was accentuated by the way in 
which her hair was dragged back from her 
forehead and stowed away in a bun behind. 

She took charge of the shop, although her 
husband insisted, because, he declared, he 
had the soul of an artist, on dressing the 
window. 

The artist in him had hammered nails 
all down both sides of the window-frame, 
and from each nail hung a highly colored 
illustrated paper—Le Rire, Simplicissimus, 
Frou-Frou, The Police Gazette, Die Lus- 
tige Blatter, and others of the same kidney. 

For the rest, the window contained a hig- 
gledy-piggledy of tops, sweets, tie-clips, 
sugared biscuits, fly-paper, packets of 
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note-paper and envelopes, hat-guards, pic- 
ture post-cards, on many of which the 
legend ran, “Having a good time at 
Brighton,” and a mass of indiscriminate 
things. 

The relationship between the different 
floors was a source of infinite joy to Ruddy. 
The Germans, being the oldest inhabitants, 
were inclined to breathe down their noses 
at the French family, who were compara- 
tive newcomers. 

In the first months, indeed, after their 
arrival the wives had very nearly come to 
blows, and bloodshed was only averted by 
the providential return of the better halves, 
who had that very moment cemented their 
friendship in two pints of four ‘arf at the 
King Edward VII on the opposite side of 
the street. 

The hatchet was not really buried, how- 
ever, until Jean, who was a precocious in- 
fant with a gift for picking up things 
tangible as well as metaphorical, went by 
the fat German singing “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” 

Both families looked upon Ruddy and 
Angy with friendly eyes, not because Angy 
said sweet things to the children and some- 


times gave them pennies, or because Ruddy 
had presented the German and the French- 
man with admirable charcoal drawings of 
themselves. 

The reason was that the spirit of ro- 


mance, which is in the heart of every 
foreigner, whether Latin or Teutonic, how- 
ever deep down, had been touched. “Ere,” 
they said, “were a pair of love-birds. Zey 
were poor, but zey were ‘appy, and with 
zeir love and zeir youth zey ‘ad conquered 
the world, no? Yes!” 

Conquered the world, eh? Ruddy looked 
round the three rooms. He was able to do 
this because the bedroom and _ so-called 
kitchen opened out of the studio. Even 
Napoleon would have felt at home there 
before his palmy days. Their key-note 
was scrupulous untidiness, together with a 
delicious lack of furniture, which was not 
so much artistic selection as financial in- 
competence. 

The kitchen was really a large cupboard, 
with shelves on which were a spirit-lamp, 
a kettle, a small frying-pan, a pile of knives 
and forks, a plate of kippers, and various 
small things like salt and pepper. Ruddy 
considered himself to be the very last word 
in kipper cooks. It was what he called his 
forte, and if you shut the kitchen door and 
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opened all the studio and bedroom windows 
that would open, the mixed smell of frying 
fish and methylated spirits soon evaporated. 

Besides, Angy didn’t mind smoke, bless 
her!—she occasionally lit a cigarette her- 
self—so Ruddy always lit a pipe when 
starting culinary operations. 

The bedroom was, as Ruddy explained, 
a bedroom, that is, a place where there was 
a bed. Beyond the bed, indeed, there was 
nothing except one cane chair. It was jolly 
fine exercise to sit on it. It had a habit, 
unless you were intimate with the thing, 
of lurching suddenly forward and deposit- 
ing you, before you had time for a gym- 
nastic balance-regaining display, in a hard 
heap on the floor. Once you knew it, 
though, it was rather good fun. 

The lack of furniture in the bedroom and 
kitchen was made up by the scheme of wall 
decoration. This consisted of every sketch, 
picture, charcoal drawing, and published 
work that Ruddy had ever done. Angy cut 
out the printed things with a pair of scis- 
sors and Ruddy put them up just as they 
came, with a pin in each corner. 

Looking sidewise along the wall one day 
Ruddy remained looking for about a min- 
ute. Then, “Angy! Come and look here.” 
She looked and saw an extraordinary effect 
produced by the armies of pins, the light 
glinting on their heads. “What price the 
German invasion?” said Ruddy. 

The studio contained one table, two Ox- 
ford chairs, and a book-shelf. Here again 
the walls were covered with his work, large 
things in charcoal, little things in black- 
and-white on Bristol-board, posters, maga- 
zine covers, and one oil-painting that had 
been refused by every dealer for miles 
around. Ruddy called it his one indiscre- 
tion and made fun of it, but Angy used 
sometimes to look up at it with her heart 
in her eves. To her it was everything that 
she had never had and longed for, every- 
thing that was as far out of reach as the 
moon and the stars. Ruddy came upon her 
gazing at it one day. 

“Hello,” he said. “Has my ewe lamb 
grown wool in the night?” He looked at 
it critically. All he saw was a little green 
path running between high bracken and 
oak-trees. Right at the end of the path an 
old red-brick chimney with a puff of smoke 
told of a little home with people living there 
happily. They must be happy, thought 
Angy, because of the sun which played hide- 
and-seek among the leaves and warmed the 
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back of a rabbit which had hopped out of 
the bracken. 

“To think that they didn’t give me an 
R. A. for that!” said Ruddy with a chuckle. 

“I'm glad we couldn’t sell it,” said 
Angy. “It’s as good as a week in the 
country to me every time I look at it.” 

“You'll get sunstroke if vou stand there 
much longer. Shall I get you a hat?” 

“Ruddy, when we've got enough money 
for a real honeymoon, let’s go and stay 
there. Shall we?” The girl felt an arm 
go around her shoulder. It was a very 
strong, manly arm. She was left a little 
breathless. 

“We'll go to the sun and moon. Well 
go to heaven,” said Ruddy, “and never 
come back.” 

XXX 

EverarD stood on the pavement and 
looked about him uncertainly. He could 
not see the number on any one of the houses, 
but he knew he was near it, because lower 
down he had seen 190 over a door. 

A strident, ear-splitting voice broke out 
behind him. “’Ere y’ are! Fine ripe ba- 
narners! Bloods three er penny. ‘Ere y’ 
are! ‘The latest in nuts. “Ow about them 
things on his lilly feet, Jim?” The voice 
dropped to what was supposed to be a 
confidential murmur to the man’s assistant. 

“Ho! My!” said the other. “Looks 
’s if ’e’d escaped from the London Scottish, 
don’t he?” 

Every word of these references to his 
white spats reached Everard, and he smiled 
and turned round to the two fruit-sellers. 
It was about seven o'clock in the evening, 
and trade is always brisk at that hour in 
Brewer Street. 

Not only is the British working man a 
considerable fruit-eater — it is cheap and 
fills the stomach—but the stage-hands from 
the many theaters, which can be reached 
by two minutes of back streets, are ex- 
tensive patrons of the line of barrows which 
decorate the gutter for some hundreds of 
yards. 

“Can you tell me,” 
“where No. 200 is?” 

The two men peered up at him curiously. 
They were sturdy and_ broad-shouldered 
and wore colored handkerchiefs round their 
necks, folded in some tricky way and stuck 
with a gaudy pin. A greasy and elaborate 
quiff of hair curled up from under the 
peaks of their caps. 


Everard, 


said 
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“Two hundred? Do you know, Jim?” 

Jim looked down the street thoughtfully. 
“Twe ‘undred,” he echoed. “ Yes, 
"Ere, governor.” He stepped up on the 
pavement, caught hold of Everard’s arm, 
and pulled him a little nearer the barrow. 

“See that there German bloke down 
there wiv a cigarette leaning ag’in’ the door- 
post? That's two hundred.” 

“T see,” said ‘Everard. “Thanks, very 
much.” There was a moment’s pause. 
“You might get yourself a drink.” 

The light was fast fading and the dif- 
ferent fruits on the barrows made great 
splashes of color in the somberness of the 
crowded pavements. Everard made his 
way among shrill-voiced foreign children, 
capless and dirty, who cried out in poly- 
glot tongues as they bounced off the legs of 
passers-by and were growled at by tired 
workmen slouching heavily along, beer-can 
in hand, and vituperated shrilly by slat- 
ternly women whose long hands clasped the 
folds of their shawls to their breasts. 

All the while the costers at the barrows 
outcried each other like cocks passing the 
word along from farmyard to farmyard. 
Already one or two paraffin flares had been 
lit, and the strong reek of their smoke over- 
powered the smell of fruit. The narrow 
passage in the road between lines of bar- 
rows was filled with those who wished to 
get along more quickly than it was possible 
to do by going on the path. 

The clanging bells of tricycle carriers 
and the hoarse calls of the carts which 
forged a way at a foot-pace against the 
stream of humanity added only one other 
note to the music of this street. 

To Ruddy it music. He often 
opened his window and looked down and 
listened to it. It was the fierce music of 
moil and toil and struggling poverty, of 
keeping body and soul together. He heard 
the joy of the fighter in it, and the cry of 
the one who goes under. Sometimes it 
stirred him, egged him on, encouraged him. 
Sometimes it made him feel helpless, hope- 
less, and truly insignificant, but that was 
only when some of his best work had been 
brought back by the postman. 

But to Everard, as he came up to the 
German in his shirt-sleeves, it had no ap- 
peal, struck no chord in him. It was just 
a badly smelling slum, and he was anxious 
to get out of it into civilization. 

“Ts this two hundred?” he asked. 

The German nodded, and the cigarette 


yes. 


wis 





THE 


moved as though of its own volition from 
one side of his mouth to the other. 

“Do you know where Mr. Laleham 

Down ze passage go! Up ze 
stairs one, two, three—yes.”” He held up 
three fat fingers. 

“Thank you,” said Everard. 

The stairs were narrow and winding, 
and there was no carpet. Some of the 
banisters were missing. The paper was 
peeled off the wall and hung in strips. 

On the first landing two children peered 
at him from a half-open door, and be- 
gan whispering to each other excitedly. 

Everard hurried up the next flight. They 
were the type of child who carried one’s 
clubs at Wimereux. 

A card nailed to the door facing him on 
the landing caught his eye in the dimness. 
He struck a match and looked at it and 
then tapped at the door. It was Ruddy’s 
room at last, thank Heaven! 

There was a quick step inside and the 
door was flung wide. “Here you are at 
last—oh!” 

The light in the room shone out into the 
passage. Framed in the doorway was a 
young girl. She drew back and her hand 
went to the door. 

Everard removed his hat. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said. “Is this Mr. Laleham’s 
place? ” 

“ve... 


nistic. 


The voice was slightly antago- 
“ He’s not in just now.” 

“Er—I’m sorry to have bothered you. 
I was going to ask him to come and dine. 
Would you be kind enough to tell him I 


came? My name’s Leyden.” Everard told 
himself that this girl was the explanation 
of the “we.” . 

Angy’s hand dropped from the door. 
“Oh, but please don’t go,” she said. “ He'll 
be in almost any moment. He’s only gone 
out to buy some kip—to buy some things. 
Won't you come in?” 

She stepped back to make room. 

“Thank you,” said Everard. “If you're 
sure it’s not—” 

He went in, and she closed the door. 

The studio was lighted by two tin oil 
lamps, behind whose chimneys were pol- 
ished tin reflectors that looked like blanc- 
mange shapes, and the black-and-whites 
all round the wall’ lent a very cheery at- 
mosphere. 

Angy went across and lifted a mass of 
papers off one chair onto the floor. From 
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the other she took up a bundle of needk- 
work. 

“Which one will you have?” she asked. 
Her eyes met his frankly, without a trace 
of self-consciousness. They were very big 
and brown. 

“T'll have the one you weren't sitting 
in,” said Everard. “Thanks, very much.” 

She laughed —it was like a musical 
trickle—and sat down. 

Everard looked for a peg or table or 
something on which to put his hat and 
stick. There was no peg, and the table 
was littered with brushes, pens, pencils, 
paper, and all the signs of work. He 
dropped his hat on the floor beside his chair 
and propped the stick in a corner. 

So this was Ruddy’s wife, whom he had 
described as “one of God’s own angels” 
and a “poor little kid.”” He watched her as 
she continued the sewing which he had evi- 
dently interrupted, and wondered whether 
she had made the dress she had on. It was 
very simple, a blue serge with little pat- 
terns stitched round the neck. 

Her hands were very white and long- 
fingered. Her head was bent over her work 
and she had masses of dark hair. Two 
slender ankles. appeared beneath her short 
skirt, and one of her shoes wanted mending. 
The thimble gleamed as her right hand 
moved in and out rapidly. 

From the street beneath came the cries of 
the fruit-venders and a faint smell of 
paraffin. 

Angy looked up at him. “Wasn't it 
you Ruddy met the other night in the 
Gambrinus?” 

Everard nodded. “I owe you an apology 
for that.” 

Her eyes opened wide. 
Why?” 

“Well, I’m afraid I kept him from get- 
ting back here at the time he promised. 
I’m awfully sorry. It was entirely my 
fault.” 

“Oh, no,” said Angy. “I never expect 
Ruddy until he comes in. You see, he gets 
so interested in things and forgets all about 
time. At first I used to worry, but now I’m 
used to it. Was he like that at Oxford?” 

“He would have been if we had allowed 
it, but whenever we wanted him we fetched 
him. The other night was the first I’d seen 
him since he was—since he left Oxford, 
and that’s over a year.” 

Ruddy had not only told Angy that he 
had been sent down, but had given her 


‘ 


“An apology! 
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glowing accounts of his “ funeral,” punctu- 
ated with roars of laughter, and there was 
an elaborate pencil drawing hanging in a 
corner of the arrival of the proctors on the 
scene and the sudden flight of many weird- 
ly dressed undergraduates from the file of 
hansom cabs which followed the “hearse” 
containing Ruddy and his few goods and 
clothes. 

All the same, the girl noticed that Ever- 
ard had checked himself quickly from giv- 
ing his friend away. It was very nice of 
him, she thought. And then she turned her 
head toward the door. There was the 
sound of gigantic feet on the stairs, feet 
coming up thump, thump, thump, two steps 
at a time. 

“Here he comes!” she said. 

The work dropped into her chair and she 
opened the door. 

“Here we are,” said Ruddy. “Half a 
dozen beauties, all stiff and slimy.” He 
held out something wrapped in newspaper 
and then caught sight of Everard. “ Hel- 
lo! How are you? You're just in time to 
have dinner with us. Look here.” He un- 
rolled the newspaper and held out six kip- 
pers for Everard’s inspection. “Don’t they 
look great? Why, you simply can’t get °em 
at the Carlton!” He flung a hand through 
his hair. 

Angy smiled and took the fish from him. 
She had refrained from telling Everard at 
the door that Ruddy had been buying kip- 
pers, not because she felt self-conscious 
about it, but from loyalty to Ruddy. This 
Mr. Leyden might not have understood. 
Oxford men were not in the habit of buy- 
ing fish in newspapers, and she didn’t 
want anybody to sneer at Ruddy. But she 
saw that he was smiling, too. It was an- 
other point in his favor. 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Everard, “but 
won't you and Mrs. Laleham come out and 
dine with me?” 

Ruddy turned quickly to the girl. There 
was a curious expression on her face which 
hurt him, and which he knew Everard 
could not understand. He put a hand on 
each of her shoulders, and when he spoke 
the laughter had all gone out of his voice. 

“T knew it would happen sooner or 
later,” he said, “and we decided to be quite 
truthful about it, didn’t we?” 

The girl made no move for a moment. 
Then she nodded, and her eves watched 
Everard’s face while Ruddy told. He held 
her very tight. 
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“Angy is not Mrs. Laleham,” he said. 
“That is, not yet. She will be, one day, 
when the man to whom she is married has 
squared his account with the Almighty. I 
don’t envy him that. He did his best to 
murder Angy until the police fortunately 
caught him at a big burglary in which a 
watchman was killed. He’s doing fifteen 
years now, and—and this little girl and I 
are looking after each other as best we can, 
in richness and poverty, till death do us 
part, amen.” 

The room was very still for a moment. 

Then Everard moved toward them. “I 
hope you will be very happy,” he said. 
“Will you allow me to be Ruddy’s best 
man on the great day?” 

And then Ruddy gave an enormous 
laugh, and the little girl held out her hand 


to Everard, and all was well with the 
world. 
Not quite all. Everard saw himself 


standing on the seashore in the dusk and 
Toinette was saying, “Let me come with 
you. I can cook and sew and wash 
clothes.” 

“Oh, my God!” he thought. “If only 
I'd had the pluck! Here are these two, 
together, working and happy. Ruddy has 
defied Ais father. Why didn’t I have the 
pluck to do the same and bring Toinette? . 
If only I had!” 

All unconsciously Ruddy had shown him 
two things—what he might have done and 
what he must do now. What he had to do 
now was to work. In that and that alone 
seemed to lie his salvation. 

XXXI 

THe only work that Everard knew any- 
thing about was that which lay to his hand 
—the bar examination. He had never felt 
any sort of special inclination toward the 
bar, but at Oxford it had been necessary 
to go in for some particular school, and he 
had chosen law because it seemed to him 
to be the only school which might be of 
some use afterward. 

He had never given the matter much at- 
tention. Two minutes’ thought had decided 
it. Now that he was once more prepared 
to turn his brain to something, to concen- 
trate for all he was worth—and he made 
up his mind that there should be no play- 
ing at it—there were the books all ready on 
the shelf. 

He cleared a space on the table, provided 
himself with ink and paper, and brought 

















HE JERKED THE BEDCLOTHES ROUGHLY AND LEANED DOWN 
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them down. He was going to justify him- 
self in Toinette’s eyes. He was going to 
make good his word, do something, achieve 
things. He was going to escape from the 
relentless remorse which stalked perpetu- 
ally at his heels. His only salvation lay 
in work. 

It was indeed a very different Everard 
who sat down to the table from the one who 
had looked out of the window of his room 
in the little café at Wimereux the first night 
of his arrival there. He was bored and 
cynical then because a host of little things 
had piled themselves one on top of the 
other and sent a wave of bitter introspec- 
tion over him. Now they had all become 
personal, and had grown from little things 
to a vast, overwhelming size and were still 
piling up. 

He looked physically different — older, 
thinner, shadows under his eyes which had 
an entirely new expression, the tired look 
of a man who has been overdoing it every 
night for a week. He opened the law-books 
and the various note-books that he had not 
touched for so long, propped his elbows on 
the table and his head on his hands, and 
began reading. 

Those dusty law-books seemed to have 
absorbed something of the atmosphere of 
the Café Tardot, where they had remained 
unopened during his stay. It was as if 
they, too, had met and loved Toinette, for 
as Everard turned the pages the words 
faded and her face looked up at him, the 
curling eyelashes, the big eyes whose tears 
he had kissed away, the dark, abundant 
hair that the sea wind had blown across 
his face, and the beautiful lips that had 
called him “Mon Everard!” 

“Mon Everard!” They called him 
now. It was as if a tiny voice had spoken 
in his ear. 

He rose quickly and began to walk up 
and down the room. How could he work 
if that happened? It wasn’t fair. Let 
him at least make a start without—that 
coming to interfere. After all, he was try- 
ing to do the straight thing. He had taken 
himself in hand sufficiently well to begin 
to try and keep his word. For the sake of 
Heaven, don’t let him have to go through 
all that first! 

It was with a shaky hand that he flung 
up the window and let in the sun and heard 
the impertinent twitterings of sparrows and 
the purring note of motor-cars speeding 

the long street. All these were 


down 
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normal, every-day things. Why could not 
he work normally ? 

Perhaps if he brought the table into the 
sun? He moved away the long chair and 
dragged the table up against the wall be- 
neath the window. The sun flooded the 
books and papers and, when he brought up 
a stiff-backed chair and sat down once 
more, shone fiercely in his face. Yes. That 
was better. It would be all right now. 

He knocked out a cold pipe and filled 
it from a large stone jar, a heavy thing 
with a great leaden weight pressing down 
the tobacco. The match sputtered and thin 
clouds of blue-gray smoke floated quietly 
out until the draft at the window-sill caught 
them and tossed them up and backward. 
The sun made a little kind of rainbow 
effect which he watched for a moment. 

Then once more he turned to the books, 
a frown of determination on his face. 

It was no good. 

The dancing specks in the sunbeam be- 
came golden hair, and Marthe said crossly, 
“Her name is Toinette Guerchard, and one 
day she will be like that—” and she made 
a gesture with her hands to signify enor- 
mous fatness. 

One day! Everard held up his face to 
the sun. One day! That was finished. 
There could be no “one day” now. 
Why, what did it all mean? Why did 
the sun shine for every one else in the 
world except him? Why had he been 
picked out to be always in the darkness? 
What had he done? 

Always it had been like that, always, and 
for no reason. As a small boy he had looked 
on at others who laughed and were jolly, 
while he was alone, outcast, a pariah. At 
school he had had to fight his way through, 
still in the shadow. He had done nothing 
to deserve that. 

Why had he gone to France? Why had 
he met Toinette? Why was he so made 
that he had climbed into her room? Why 
was she so different from other girls—from 
Angv, for instance? Why had she been so 
crushed? Why didn’t she understand 
things as the rest? It was not fair. 

It was as if he had been singled out for 
punishment for a crime that he had not 
committed, and then driven finally by that 
punishment into committing a crime. And 
now the punishment was redoubled. 

He shot out a bitter laugh, kicked away 
his chair, and began pacing up and down, 
his hands deep in his pockets. He was 





THE 
tired of it all. He wished he had never 
been born. 

There was only one hideous thing 
against him in all his twenty-four years, 
and for that he would never cease to be 
sorry; but why should he be hunted night 
and day without ceasing? Why should his 
days be tainted with the remembrances of 
this thing; his nights made times of dread 
and terror? He was only twenty-four, and 
if there was a God, why didn’t He take his 
youth into consideration ? 

The Abbé Guerchard had talked a lot 
about God and His goodness and mercy. 
Why didn’t He show some of it now? Why 
did He stamp on a man when he was down? 
Even human judges were lenient toward 
first offenders. 

He stopped in his pacing and very 
quietly laid his pipe upon the table. There 
was a curious look in his eyes as he took 
up his hat and put it on and reached out 
for his stick and gloves. “Yes,” he said, 
“that’s the answer. That’s what it means.” 

He pulled out the money in his pockets. 
One, two, three sovereigns and some change. 
“More than enough,” he said, and went 
out, closed the bedroom door behind him 


quietly, and made his way down-stairs and 
out into the street. 
When a cab brought him into the Hay- 


market he leaned forward, watching the 
shops, and then suddenly tapped at the 
glass behind the chauffeur. He stopped 
with a jerk. 

Everard got out, paid, and walked into 
the shop in front of which he had stopped 
the automobile. At the farther end a well- 
dressed man was choosing sporting rifles. 
Everard leaned on his stick and noticed that 
he had a silver ring on his left little finger, 
shaped oddly, like the mouth of a codfish. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

He turned and found a shop assistant 
ready to attend to him. “Show me some 
revolvers, will you?” he said. 

“Any particular make, sir?” 

The clerk’s nails were long and pointed. 
Everard disliked him more and more. 
“No,” he said. “I’ve no particular choice. 
I want to pay about three sovereigns.” 

The clerk produced a tray containing 
about a dozen revolvers, some shiny, with 
stubby little handles, some blue-black, with 
square butts. He picked up a shiny one 
and held it out by the barrel to Everard. 

“He would pick out the kind I don't 
like,” thought Everard. “No,” he said. 
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He took up a short 
“How do 


“What about this?” 
but businesslike looking thing. 
you work it, load, and so on?” 

“You open the chamber like this, sir, 
said the man, showing him. 

“TI see,” said Everard. 
and quick. How much?” 

“Two pound ten.” 

Everard took it and held it silently for a 
moment, clicking the trigger. Then he laid 
it on the counter. “Thanks,” he said. 
“Tl have that Give me a box of 
cartridges, too.” 

The shopman took up the tray and re- 
placed it under the glass of the counter. 
“Fifty or a hundred, sir?” 

* Oh—a hundred.” 

The man busied himself with paper and 
string. “Shall I send it, sir?” 

Everard laid three sovereigns on the 
glass. “No, thanks, I'll take it.” 

He tucked the parcel under one arm, 
gathered up his change, and walked quietly 


out of the shop. 


” 


“Very simple 


one. 


XXXII 

EvEeRARD entered his bedroom and shut 
the door quietly and locked it. He stood 
there leaning against it for a moment and 
then unlocked it, hung his straw hat on its 
usual peg, and placed his stick in the 
corner. 

He took the parcel from under his left 
arm, looked at it for a moment, fingered 
the knot, and then laid it down unopened 
on the table. It was very stuffy. He flung 
up the window. The afternoon sun had 
disappeared, leaving a trail of blood-red in 
the sky. Everard stayed for a minute look- 
ing out. Then he turned and slowly came 
back to the table and stretched out a hand 
to the parcel. 

The knot was very tight and refused to 
be undone. Everard took his penknife 
and cut the string. The brown paper 
crinkled as he unfolded it and brought out 
a cardboard box. He opened the flaps. 

There were the cartridges, and there was 
the revolver, blue-black, with little num- 
bers on it. He picked it up. 

It was very cold, like some dead thing. 

Some dead thing! He laid it down 
quickly and moved away from the table 
with a little shiver. How had she felt 
before giving herself up to the sea? 


Would it make a tremendous noise? 
Robinson would dash up, of course, to see 
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what was the matter. But they wouldn’t 
have to break down the door. What was 
the best way—to hold it to one’s temple or 
put the barrel in one’s mouth? Perhaps it 
would not be quite instantaneous. Wouldn't 
it be better to press it over his heart—un- 
button his waistcoat, there, just where his 
ribs curved away? 

The light was going fast. It was get- 
ting late. It didn’t matter. There was 
nothing to see. The feel was everything. 

Everard moved round the room, touch- 
ing things affectionately, but all the time 
his thoughts ran away back to the thing 
on the table. How did one—go out? 
Were there any necessary preliminaries— 
letters or anything? Toinette hadn’t writ- 
ten. There was no one who would care. 

Some people were supposed to say their 
prayers. Did she say them? God and he 
were not on speaking terms. They didn't 
understand each other. But he might say a 
little prayer to Toinette. She would hear 





him. Yes, he would just tell her he was 
on his way. He went to the window. She 
wouldn’t have knelt—on the sand. He 
stood very still, his hands gripping the 


ledge, his eyes looking over the roofs at the 
dark, jagged clouds which were massed 
low down in the sky. 

“ Mignonne, I’m sorry you 
The words came very quietly. 
though she were just outside the window. 
“If I hadn’t loved you, you would have 
been very happy. I'm awfully sorry. But 
you’ve taken my heart with you. There’s 
nothing left, so I’m coming to find you. 
Look out for me, Toinette, darling. I shall 
be there in a second.” 

The street lamps were being lit one by 
one and the chauffeurs on the stand just 
down the road were seeing to their head- 
lights. Everard saw nothing of this. He 
turned from the window into the almost 
dark room and broke open the box of 
cartridges. Two or three dropped noise- 
lessly upon the carpet. 

He picked up the revolver and hi lf 
pulled back the trigger. It clicked, and the 
chamber turned. He slipped in a cartridge. 
How neat the thing was. The chambers 
turned once more under his hand, and he 
put in another cartridge, and another, until 
all six chambers were loaded. 

Mouth, temple, or heart. Which? 

He felt very cold, and the palms of his 
That wouldn’t matter 


went first.” 
It was as 


hands were damp. 
in a moment. 
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With his left hand he unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, still standing near the table. It 
was all so easy, really. There was noth- 
ing to worry about. Just a crook of the 
finger and you were all right. His wrist 
bent and he felt the foresight catch in his 
shirt. He released it and moved it up- 
ward until he felt it below his chest and 
just where the ribs curved away. 

Why was his heart thumping like that? 
It was absurd. He was trembling, too, and 
holding his breath. He put out his left 
hand and clasped the iron bed-rail. 

His finger edged round the trigger. 

“Look out for me!” He closed his eyes 
and pulled. 

He seemed to hear the splash of his body 
entering the It was very cold, but 
what did it matter? He was dead, walking 
along the bottom of the sea. It was very 
lonely, and there were strange noises in his 
ears. Where was Toinette? She had gone 
in here. In a moment he would find her. 
She was waiting for him. He had told her 
to, and she loved him. Therefore, she 
would be there. And she would call his 
name after he had walked a little farther, 
only a little farther, and then he would see 
her coming toward him with her arms out- 
stretched and love burning in her eyes. 
Would that bit of seaweed still be dan- 
gling from her shoe? They would laugh 
about that now, because soon his feet would 
be caught in seaweed. 

But where was she? Why didn’t she 
come? He couldn’t see her anywhere in 
the darkness. He called her name loudly. 
There was no answer. Had she gone away? 


sea. 


Had she forgotten? That was absurd. 
How could she forget? They loved each 
other forever and ever. “ Toinette! Come 
quickly! I am here!” Why didn’t she 


answer. She must be here. She had gone 
into the cold waves first. Why didn’t she 
come now that he had followed her? He 
stood still and listened. 


What were those noises? Did dead peo- 


ple hear? Why didn’t Toinette come? 
Something must be keeping her. There 
were more noises, odd things like. What 


were they like? They were like the motor- 
cars he used to hear under his windows, 
when he was alive. Why should he hear 
them now? It was absurd. He was dead. 
He didn’t want to hear them. He refused 
to hear them. He wanted to hear Toinette’s 
voice, to feel her cheek against his, to nestle 
in her arms and be forgiven. “ Toinette! 
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Don’t let me be all alone like this. I’m 
afraid. Where are you? I—” 

The hand which held the revolver 
dropped away from his heart. His eyes 
opened and looked about blankly. What 
did it mean? There were walls, a window, 
a table in front of it. Those noises, and 
lights ? 

He looked at his left hand. It was still 
clasping the bed-rail. He was standing, 
holding a revolver. 

The weapon was at half-cock and had 
not gone off. 

He stood there, and slowly the realization 
that he was not dead came upon him. 

With a soft thud the pistol dropped upon 
the carpet. He covered his face with his 
hands and swayed unsteadily. 

“Let me off!” he cried. “Oh, God, let 
me off. I can’t do it again. I—’ 


He pitched forward on his face and lay 
very still. 


XXXIII 

No. 200 Brewer Street was an early ri- 
sing household—not that there were any 
worms to catch there, but simply because 
it was one of the necessitarian virtues. 

France woke first, somewhere in the 
chilly fives. Germany listened to the 
awakening and dozed on for another three- 
quarters of an hour. England came in a 
bad but quite contented third—except in 
winter—and returned to blinking conscious- 
ness at seven o'clock. 

England’s ménage resembled a jig-saw 
puzzle—while one person fits in one piece 
somebody else is fitting in another. There 
was only one bath, a portable tin, and only 
the bedroom to have it in. So while Angy 
splashed herself—she had first go because 
she had to get to her typewriting office at 
nine—Ruddy, his feet in loose slippers that 
went flip-flap, flip-flap as he ambled about 
in a dressing-gown, with his hair like a 
haystack after four children have been 
sliding up and down it, got the coffee 
ready, started the kippers slowly cooking, 
dipped into the paper, and read what letters 
there might be. 

Then, when Angy emerged, looking as 
bright as a new pin, she took command of 
the kitchen, while Ruddy filled the bedroom 
with cheerful whistlings and splashings. 
There were mornings when she would hear 
mutterings after the musical tub, then a 
smothered expression and a great wrench 
of the bed. 
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“What is it?” 

With his wet hair combed and brushed, 
Ruddy would come out speechless, with a 
mutinous collar stud between his finger and 
thumb, and his collar, fixed at the back, 
sticking out at right angles. For perhaps 
thirty seconds the girl would give it her 
close and undivided attention, and then 
mere man would confess himself beaten and 
he would resume his whistling and she her 
cooking, and all would be well. 

At eight thirty they left the house to- 
gether to walk to her office, which was far 
down Oxford Street. Ruddy would leave 
her within a hundred yards of the place, 
watch her safely in, and then rush back to 
Brewer Street to begin work. 

On the morning of the day when Ever- 
ard visited the gunsmith’s in the Hay- 
market exciting things happened in the 
studio. Ruddy flip-flapped out of the bed- 
room as usual about five minutes past seven, 
put his head out of the front window, 
looked up and down the street, grunted 
sleepily, and went across to the door to 
collect the paper. 

There were two letters on top of it. He 
looked at them, turned them over and read 
the names of two papers on the backs, and 
put them on the table while he filled the 
spirit cooker and _ started things going. 
Angy was singing to herself while she 
dressed. 

“You’re very chirpy this morning,” 
Ruddy. 

The girl’s voice came through. “I feel 
as if I were up in an aeroplane, or as if 
I'd discovered the south pole or done some- 
thing wonderful.” There was a little ex- 
cited laugh. 

Ruddy took up his letters and ripped 
them open, and while he quickly read first 
one and then the other, a grin divided his 
face from ear to ear. 

“What's the matter with you?” called 
Angy. “Got any letters?” There was no 
definite reply, but she heard a series of 
curious thumps, followed by the fall of a 
chair, and then Ruddy’s voice as he burst 
into song. “ Everybody's doing it, doing it! 
doing it! Everybody’s—” 

Angy popped her head round the door. 
“Doing what?” 

Ruddy came up to her in a series of side- 
steps, waving things in his hand, extem- 
porizing as he came: 


said 


Rum tum, tum tum, 
Tum tum tiddle; 
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Was the check he 

Got for his sketch little? 
Tiddy diddy di da 
What ho, she bumps! 


He waved a check before her eyes and 
then stopped singing, and said in the tones 
of an excited boy, “Listen to this: ‘ The 
Bystander. Dear Sir: I shall be glad if 
you will come and see me any time on 
Wednesday morning with reference to the 
black-and-white drawing you sent me on 
Friday of last week. Yours faithfully, 
something — something Sprocket, Editor.’ 
What price that, young woman, eh? See 
me go forth in all the glory of my high 
hat and treat with this person with Buck- 
ingham Palace pomp! Ha, ha!” 

Angy’s face lit up. “Oh, my dear! 
What can it mean?” 

“TI haven’t the vaguest conception, but 
it’s something good. I feel it in my bones. 
By Jove, if only I’ve got my foot in at last! 
Hurry up, darling!” 

Angy hurried. It was usually a point 
of contest between them to see who should 
spill the least water from the bath. This 
morning Ruddy forgot all about it. Water 
went everywhere, great splashes of it, and 
he was nothing like dry when he struggled 
into a pristine shirt and a pair of black 
trousers which he took from beneath the 
mattress, thus beautifully pressed and 
ironed. 

This was a field-day, and the trousers 
were field-day trousers, used only for the 
interviewing of editors, and the coat must 
be carefully brushed and smoothed out. 
Then there was a wing collar and a bow 
tie, a black bow tie that Angy would con- 
jure into a butterfly. He was a rotter at 
bow ties. 

And there was the high hat that lived in 
a box under the bed, out of harm’s way. 
That needed at least five minutes’ careful 
smoothing with a silk handkerchief. The 
Bystander! Gad, if only— 

““Ruddy! Oh, Ruddy, come here, 
quickly!” 

Angy’s startled voice broke in on him 
with a shock in the preparation of his 
clothes, and he was out of the bedroom in 
two leaps. 

She was standing very white in front of 
the Daily Mail which was spread out on 
the table. 

She caught his hand and pointed silent- 
ly. He could feel that she was trembling. 
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She placed a shaking finger on a short 
paragraph at the bottom of a column. 


PRISONER SHOT AT DARTMOOR 


Yesterday afternoon, while at work in the 
quarries, one of the convicts suddenly attacked 
Warden John Petrie with his shovel, struck 
him from behind, and started to run. The 
noise attracted the attention of Warden Al- 
fred Smith, who immediately opened fire and 
with his second shot struck the escaping con- 
vict through the left lung. Petrie sustained 
a fractured skull. The convict, Frederick 
Mackinerny, who was on a fifteen-year sen- 
tence for the great Queen Victoria Street 
burglary of a year ago, died some hours later. 


Ruddy read the little casual paragraph 
out loud, the girl’s hand tight in his. It 
was a big moment for them both, and they 
forgot all about the kippers which were 
sizzling up to a stick. They just stood and 
looked at each other silently, the man in 
trousers and a shirt, with his braces hang- 
ing down and one slipper half-way across 
the room, the girl with very big eyes look- 
ing into his. 

“Don’t start thinking back, kiddy. 
He’s dead, and we can both thank God for 
it.” He pulled her across the room and 
stood her under the oil-painting. “I don’t 
know where the rabbit lives, but we'll go 
out and find him, just you and I—Mr. and 
Mrs. Laleham, eh? And then we might 
trot along and look up the governor and 
mother. How does it strike you?” 

It struck her very hard, for when she 
lifted her head off Ruddy’s chest she said, 
“Oh, look! I’ve made your shirt all wet! 
Isn’t it funny how everything always hap- 
pens on the same day?” 

XXXIV 

Apout seven o'clock that night a mad 
taxi, from which came the sound of sing- 
ing, broken by shouts of laughter, turned 
into Eaton Square, rushed round two sides, 
and drew up in front of the Leydens’ house. 

The chauffeur reached a hand round the 
side of the machine and opened the door. 

A leg came out, then another, and finally 
a long body, backward, crowned with an 
opera-hat. It was Ruddy in the evening 
clothes he had worn at Oxford. He had 
grown a lot since those days, and, as his 
purse had not swelled correspondingly, he 
showed several inches of gray sock and 
several inches of white cuff. Add to that 
red hair and a crush-hat which had never 
really fitted, and you get a figure of fun. 
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It might have been rather a tragic figure 
were it not that nothing could quench the 
man’s optimism. 

To the tune of “ Everybody’s Doing It,” 
he went up the steps and rang the bell, and 
a moment later was facing Robinson, 
whose countenance remained solemn in 
spite of the quick up-and-down look with 
which he took the caller in from head to 
foot. 

“Mr. Everard Leyden?” 

“Yes, sir, he lives here.” There was a 
touch: of doubt in the man’s voice. 

Ruddy disregarded it and walked in. 
“ Just take me up, will you?” 

Robinson closed the door reluctantly. 
“Tf you will be so good as to wait here, 
sir, I will go and see if he is in.” But the 
occasion was too great a one to expect such 
a man as Ruddy to stand still and twiddle 
his thumbs while a dignified man servant 
went off to make inquiries. 

As soon as Robinson moved to the stairs, 
he followed him up and along the passage 
until he tapped at the door. Then he 
brushed him aside. 

“Thanks,” he said. 
to-night, I think.” 


“That'll be all 


He thumped on the door, and with the 
familiarity acquired at Oxford turned the 
handle and went in. 

The room was very dark, and for a mo- 
ment Ruddy stood blinking uncertainly. 
Then he saw Everard sitting in an arm- 


chair near the window, his arms on the 
table and his head upon his arms. He 
went across quickly, his mind echoing with 
Angy’s remarks about his friend being 
worried about something. 

Everard started as Ruddy’s hand gripped 
his shoulder. He raised his head. 

“Good Lord!” Ruddy exclaimed under 
his breath. Even in that dim light Ever- 
ard looked as if he had suddenly grown 
years older. “What’s the trouble, old 
man? Can I help? Look here, pull your- 
self together and chuck the cursed thing 
on one side, whatever it is. You’re wanted 
to-night. You’ve got to come along and 
be merry and bright and drink champagne 
and be an optimist and let the dead past 
bury its dead. You've got to come and 
help Angy and me celebrate. It’s a night 
of nights, and you’re essential to our well- 
We want you, and we're jolly well 
going to have you. Come on! Were not 
taking no for an answer. Angy is waiting 
in a taxi outside and she'll go on waiting 


being. 
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until you’re ready. I know you've never 
kept a lady waiting in your life, and you’re 
not going to begin now. Now, look here! 
I'll valet you so as to save time. First of 
all, let’s have some light on the scene, and 
then I'll see if I can’t have you down-stairs 
inside of ten minutes.” 

He went across and found the switch, 
asking himself silently what was the mat- 
ter, what had hit Everard so hard? As he 
turned round from flicking on the light he 
caught sight of the pistol lying on the car- 
pet and the spilled cartridges. And again 
he said, “Good Lord!” and shivered. The 
whole point was to take no notice of Ever- 
ard, he told himself, and so he kept on 
talking. 

“What's in here? Bath-room, by Jove! 
You’re a pretty luxurious fellow to have a 
bath-room out of Topping 
place, too!” 

He switched the light up in there and 
then turned on the taps. “ You should see 
how Angy and I work our baths in the 
morning! ‘Then vou'd appreciate this a 
bit more than you probably do. Here you 
are, sir; bath ready, sir. Where do vou 
keep your evening clothes? In this elabo- 
rately simple wardrobe, I Yes. 
Pretty colossal cheek, my barging in like 
this, don’t you think? It had to be 
though, because we want you, Angy 
You're going to help us have the biggest 
It’s a day of davs, and 
about it when you've 
changed. But, of course, needn’t 
change, if you like. I've only raked up a 
suit of misfits. ‘These are the things we 
did Alpine climbing in at Oxford. Jove, 
great times—what?” 

All the time he talked and walked about 
and started the bath and opened ward- 
robe he had one eye on his friend, one 
searching, questioning, wondering eve. He 
saw that at first he might have been talk- 
ing to a dead body, so obvious was it that 
Everard did not hear him. And all the 
time at the back of his mind he knew that 
Angy was getting more and more worried 
down there in the motor. 

But if this boy had been thinking of 
suicide it was up to him to stay there until 
he brought him back to a reasonable frame 
of mind, even if he kept her waiting all 
night. She would agree to that point of 
view, he knew. Gradually, however, as he 
babbled on, he saw Everard begin to take 
himself in hand. 


your bedder 


suppose. 


} 
lone 
aone, 


and I. 


binge on record. 
Ill tell you all 


vou 
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At last he got up and began to finger the 
books on the table. “Hello,” he said. 
“ What are you—I mean—” 

Ruddy went across and pulled out a box 
of cigarettes. “ Have one of these. They’re 
so rotten I should like you to try them.” 

Everard shook his head. “No, thanks.” 

“You’re a very sociable person, aren’t 
you,” said Ruddy. “Here I come round 
with Angy, in a taxi, and my best bib and 
tucker, and you refuse my cigarettes, you 
talk in monosyllables, and you stand about, 
looking like a good imitation of the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father. Did you hear a word 
I said to you just now?” 

Everard shook his head. 

“Then smoke one of these 
while I say it all over again. 
worth hearing. Here!” He handed a 
cigarette to Everard and held a match 
while he lit it. “Now, listen. This is one 
of those times in one’s life when it is neces- 
sary to leap about, to break things, to make 
a fool of oneself. It is a day when one 
forgets the past and all the harsh, un- 
kind things it has done to you. Are you 
listening? This is what has happened: 
This morning we saw in the Mail—it 
wouldn’t have been any other paper—that 
the man who married Angy had relieved 
the world of his tedious presence. There- 
fore, there’s going to be a wedding in 
Brewer Street. 

“Secondly, I- went round this morning 
in my most beautiful garments to the offices 
of The Bystander, at the editor’s personal 
request, and found that he is the most 
brainy man in London. That is to say, he 
has recognized the cunning in my pencil, 
and I’m a member of his staff at a salary 
of eight quid a week. Eight quid a week, 
my boy! f 


and listen 
It is well 


Do you know what that means? 
It means a change of diet from the friendly 
but monotonous kipper. It means new 
frocks for my wife, my wife/—and it 
means, also, that to-night we are going to 
hold a vast and magnificent celebration in 
which champagne and oysters are mere 
trifling items. It means, moreover, that 
you have got to celebrate with us. In fact, 
without you, we shall not celebrate at all, 
and you will, therefore, ruin what should 
be the greatest day in our lives. 

“Do you understand that Angy is wait- 
ing and has been waiting down-stairs in a 
taxi for the last fifteen minutes, and that 
you have been the cause of her waiting? 
Do you understand that I do not leave this 


-of her life. 
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room without you; and that, furthermore, 
you must be in your glad rags and a good 
temper?” 

He broke off for a moment and watched 
Everard crushing his unsmoked cigarette. 
When he spoke again it was quite simply 
and with great feeling. 

“Look here, old son, try and keep your 
end up. Don’t use that thing. We've all 
made hideous mistakes, but there’s always 
a way out if you only keep on trying. I 
don’t want to seem a poisonous ass, but— 
God’s a jolly good sportsman and—He’ll 
make it all right. Why, dash it, look what 
He’s done for Angy and me! Give it an- 
other chance. Come with us and help me 
make my little girl have the happiest night 
Making other people happy is 


the surest way to forget one’s own 
troubles.” 
Everard looked at him with a sneer. 


“ You’re talking platitudinous nonsense,” 
he said. “How the deuce do you know 
anything about it? You talk about ma- 
king people happy, and keeping on trying 
in an easy, copy-book way, but have you 
gone down to hell night after night, a hell 
which is partly your own cursed making? 
Have you been hunted by remorse until 
you've turned round in the streets to see if 
you've escaped at last? Have you been 
hit when you're down by your sportsman- 
like Providence—” 

He broke off and kicked viciously at the 
revolver, and then suddenly his whole man- 
ner changed. All the cynicism and bitter- 
ness and rage left his voice. He came over 
to Ruddy and caught hold of his arm, and 
when he spoke it was like a child pleading. 
“Don’t leave me here alone. Take me 
with you. Take me anywhere—I don’t care 
where it is, so long as I don’t stay here. 
I’ve had about as much as I can stand, 
Ruddy. For Heaven's sake don’t go!” 

Ruddy was amazed and appalled and 
deeply moved. He had never in his life 
seen any man so emotional, so hysterical, 
so completely out of control, so near the 
verge of breaking entirely down. And 
Everard, of all men! Why, he had thought 
that he was just putting in a pretense at 
work and having a good time. Hadn’t this 
man a few nights ago been the life and soul 
of their little party, at Frascati’s? Hadn't 
he cracked jokes and done funny things in 
the most whole-hearted and delightful man- 
ner? Could it be the same man who was 
now clinging to his arm, begging him not 



































to go? If he didn’t look out, Everard 
would break down. 

“That’s all right,” he said in a most 
casual tone of voice. “That's what I’m 
here for. I’ve come to fetch you, and we're 
all going out to have a tremendous spree. 
Now come on, my dear fellow, and have a 
clean-up and make yourself look like a 
little gentleman.” 

He took him across to the bath-room and 
stood about talking hard while Everard 
obeyed instructions and washed himself. 
But while he was drying, Ruddy slipped 
into the sitting-room and picked up the re- 
volver and emptied the chambers and made 
a collection of every cartridge he could see, 
and hid them all in a corner behind some 
old magazines. 

Then he laid out dress clothes and put 
links in a white shirt and took the trees 
out of his shoes and blew clouds of ciga- 
rette smoke and dropped ash everywhere, 
and told Everard all about the day that had 
brought forth such momentous events for 
himself and Angy, and how they were 
going for a honeymoon, after Everard had 
been best man at the wedding; until at last, 
after what seemed an eternity, he got his 
friend down-stairs and into the taxi, where 
Angy told them of all the things she had 
been wondering while they kept her wait- 
ing. And while Everard was pulling him- 
self together and apologizing, Ruddy 
leaned back in the cab with a great sigh 
of relief. It was going to be very difficult 
to give Angy the happiest night of her life. 


XXXV 
Tue cab drew up at the Rendezvous in 
Dean Street, Soho. ‘The threesome went 


through the little white door and were at 
once received by an important foreigner 
with dress clothes and a manner, who 
waved his hand and smiled benignly—a 
sort of Peter at the golden gate, thought 
the artist. 

“A table for three?” 
French. 

“T reserved one up-stairs by telephone,” 
said Ruddy. 

The man went on smiling and directed 
them to the staircase. ‘There were one or 
two nudgings and smiles as they made their 
way through the tables. Red hair is very 
aggressive in the male. 

But Angy was radiant. She had dressed 
her hair in a new way and was wearing 
her favorite evening frock—a Cambridge 


The accent was 
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blue. It was just as well that it was her 
favorite, because she had no other, and at 
least it had the merit of not being done to 
death. She could count the number of 
times she had worn it in the past six 
months on half the fingers of one hand. 
But what did Ruddy had get 
his foot on the ladder at last, which 
excellent, and the chime of wedding-bells 
was in the air, which was even more ex- 
cellent, if that were possible. 

They were shown to a little table in a 
corner behind the door, and beside it, wait- 
ing for them, stood a bottle of champagne 
in a bucket of ice. 

Ruddy bowed to it profoundly. “It is a 
pleasure to see you looking so well, Mme. 
Clicquot,” he said, “but where is your 
charming twin?” 

Angy had worked miracles during the 
drive from Eaton Square. Happiness radi- 
ated from her in waves. She chattered and 
laughed and her eyes sparkled irresistibly. 


she care ? 


was 


She was bubbling over with life. It was 
infectious. Everard, who had been saved 
from death in spite of himself, slowly 


caught it from her until he began to look 
upon himself as a madman ever to have 
thought of suicide. Death was not th 
out. Life was—life and light and laughter 
and pretty faces. 

And so he resolutely flung the burden of 
remorse from him, forgot everything but 
the moment, and with the tremendous back 
swing of the pendulum, became more ex- 
cited, more frivolous than either of the 
others whose evening it legitimately was. 
Angy was delighted at the change in him, 
and he and she hurled badinage at each 
other without ceasing. 

Ruddy could scarcely believe his ears at 
first when Everard suddenly came out of 
his shell and began a duel of tongues with 
his little girl. In fact, he declined to be- 
lieve his ears altogether, and told himself 
that it was the reaction that had made 
Everard hysterical; that he was just as 
much out of control now as when a few 
minutes ago he had clung to his arm with 
the pistol lying on the floor at their feet. 

He wondered how long the reaction 
would last, and prepared himself for any- 
thing during the evening. So, while he 
joined in and shot off jokes on his own 
account, he watched Everard closely. He 


way 


decided to tell Angy nothing about it. It 
would only worry her and throw a damper 
on her enjoyment, and this 


vas her eve- 
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ning, and, therefore, nothing must be al- 
lowed to come in and spoil it. 

So he ordered a dinner fit for a king, 
and talked schoolboy French to the waiter, 
who beamed upon them sympathetically, 
and his great laugh rang through the 
crowded room. 

They ate tremendously, and every time 
any one drank it was to a comic toast. 
‘There are curious moments in one’s life 
when everything, however trivial, turns to 
laughter—things which in normal moments 
would not call for the faintest smile. This 
was such an evening to the three young 
people with whom life had dealt so 
curiously. 

The thought suddenly occurred to 
Ruddy, “I wonder how many others in this 
room have been blessed with such un- 
monotonous lives?” He looked around cu- 
riously at their faces to see if he could read 
their tale. 

Many of the men were tanned, but it was 
the tan of the English seaside rather than 
the imperishable brown of a tropical sun. 
Their womenfolk were quite ordinary 
people whom fate had not overworried. 
Jogging contentment seemed to be their lot. 

Angy sent a little puff of cigarette smoke 
curling across the table. “What are we 
going to do next?” she asked. “I’ve got 
a feeling that there are adventures in store 
for us.” 

“Shall we do a music-hall and then go 
and see all the freaks at the Gambrinus?” 
Ruddy lit another cigar. 

“Very unimaginative,” said Everard. 
“Look here, I heard some man down-stairs 
talking about a fancy-dress ball. If I can 
discover where it is, will you come?” 

“Oh, heavenly!” said Angy, “I should 


love to dance; but what about fancy 
dress?” 
“That doesn’t matter a bit. Tons of 


people go in ordinary clothes. Ill go and 
nose round and see if I can’t get tickets.” 
He got up, dodged a passing waiter, and 
the two saw him walk quickly out and dis- 
appear down the narrow staircase. 

“Well?” said Ruddy. 

“Well?” said Angy. 

She put her hand across the table and 
touched the red-haired man’s for a mo- 
ment and their eyes met. 

Everard came back presently, his face 
beaming. “It’s all right,” he said. “The 


man was still feeding, so I tackled him. 
It’s a suburban tennis club giving an an- 
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nual kick-up, and they’ve hired Holland 
Park rink for the occasion. The man 
down-stairs is the secretary, 2nd he looked 
a bit doubtful when I asked him if we 
three could attend the ceremony. So I told 
him we were thinking of moving into that 
suburb and would, of course, become mem- 
bers of the tennis club—if they would 
have us. You got your blue for it at Ox- 
ford, Ruddy. Did you know that? Angy 
pulled off the ladies’ singles at Cannes last 
year, and I was runner-up in France. That 
did the trick! He parted with these like 
a lamb—but for the life of me I can’t re- 
member what suburb it is we’ve got to go 
and live in.” 

He put the three tickets on the table and 
the trio looked at them silently. Then sud- 
denly they caught each other’s eyes and 
went into fits of laughter. 

“Tt doesn’t begin till half past ten,” said 
Everard, recovering slightly. 

“What shall we do till then? 

“T vote that we return to Brewer Street 
and see if we can’t work up some sort of 
fancy dress,” said Everard. 

“Great notion!” said Ruddy. “Hi, 
monsieur le garcon, apportez-moi le bill.” 

The gargon apported the bill, and helped 
them on with their coats, and bowed pro- 
foundly as they went down-stairs. 

They went back to the studio arm in arm 
and, with much noise and excitement, 
turned out drawers and cupboards in a 
search for things which would transform 
them into fancy dress. 

Everard whipped off his tie and collar, 
knotted a bandanna handkerchief round 
his neck, combed his hair over one eye, 
slanted a cap of Ruddy’s over one ear, and 
slouched in as an Apache. 

He struck an attitude! “Vive 
martre! What about you, Angy?” 

But she was laughing too much to be 
able to answer. He made a very odd 
Apache in a white shirt and tail-coat. 

Ruddy snatched a rose from a vase on 
the mantelpiece and stuck it in the girl’s 
hair. “Where’s that shawl of yours, 
kiddy?” 

Angy dashed into the bedroom and came 
back with a colored shawl. Ruddy folded 
it, wound it round her waist, and flung the 
end over her shoulder. “Vive, Senorita 
Carmen!” 

Everard and she began an impromptu 
tango, while Ruddy clapped his hands 
and sang in a voice that was never much 


»” 


Mont- 
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more than three notes out of tune; and 
then, suddenly seized with an inspiration, 
he broke off and made a leap into the bed- 
room. He came back swathed in a sheet, 
with a slouch-hat pulled down over his 
eves. 

“Who are you?” j 

“Lord knows!” said Ruddy; “but I’m 
in fancy dress, all right. Come on, now. 
Toot again! Let us fare forth to Holland 
Park in quest of adventure!” 

XXXVI 

THE dance was one long laugh. 
trio dared not meet each other’s 
There were perhaps eighty couples, all of 
them a little self-conscious of their fancy 
dress, and all on their very best behavior, 
while fat chaperons and thin chaperons 
in their best Sunday-go-to-meeting gar- 
ments—there was not one evening gown in 
the assembly — preened themselves, sipped 
lemonade, and told each other tales of the 
wonderful dances they had had in their 
youth. 

The secretary, who had done himself 
very well at the Rendezvous, fussed round 
with a badge in his buttonhole as if the 


cried Angy. 
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weight of the world was upon his shoul- 


ders. He accomplished nothing in the 
most masterly manner and looked hot and 
sticky, and the chaperons caught his eye 
and nodded and said: 

“Really a most remarkable organizer, 
Mr. Browne-Jones, is he not?” 

The men, most of whom were in eve- 
ning clothes, wore buttons with the club’s 
initials stamped on, while the girls had 
worked the colors in some way into their 
frocks, and scraps of conversation floated 
out from time to time. 

“A lovely floor, is it not, “{r. Secker?’ 
Their arms bobbed up and down. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Searle; I was just 
thinking so. You took the words from my 
mouth.” His gloves were very tight. 

“You do dance divinely, Mr. Ronker!” 
Miss Parker half closed her eyes. 

“Glad you think so. I go to all the 
hops round about, you know.” 

The arrival of the trio caused a buzz of 
conversation among the chaperons, and 
the members of the club seemed inclined 
to resent them. Several of the men found 
the secretary and told him so. They 
watched Everard and Angy sail into a two- 
step with a lack of solemnity that struck 
them almost as sacrilege. But they very 
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shortly accepted the secretary’s explanation 
—Angy was decidedly pretty—and asked 
to be introduced. 

Meanwhile the chaperons very nearly up- 
set their lemonade in horror. Who was 
this girl who came to a dance alone with 
two men? Did she know nothing about 
the etiquette of dancing? It was unheard 
of! Really, Mr. Browne-Jones ought to 
be a little more careful! But their charges 
pretended not to hear their criticisms. 
They looked upon Everard with a very 
favorable eye, and it was obvious that the 
red-haired man was a fine dancer, and, if 
he was ugly, he was a real Oxford tennis 
blue. Just fancy! 

Browne-Jones was a man of brains. He 
scented the ill-feeling at once and, to coun- 
teract it, spread about the news of who 
these people were. One Oxford blue, a girl 
who won the ladies’ singles at Cannes, and 
the other Oxford man, runner-up for the 
French championship. 

After that, what did it matter whether 
they had a chaperon or not? ‘They were 
the right people. They could do anything. 
And what was more, think what a feather 
they would be in the club’s cap! Why, 
next year they would win everything, sweep 
the board! If anybody grumbled after 
that he would resign the secretaryship, then 
and there. 

Browne-Jones twirled his mustache. 

“The upper ten don’t bother about 
chaperons,” he stated authoritatively. 
“Chaperons, indeed!” 

He had said that the trio could do any- 
thing. When their fame had _ spread 
through the room they did. Everard cap- 
tured maidens from under the very noses 
of their rightful partners, and danced with 
each one as if he loved her passionately. 

Angy found herself surrounded by men 
of the type she had met in the office, very 
highly collared, with comic clothes, red 
handkerchiefs peeping forth as though by 
accident between their shirts and_ their 
waistcoats, black ties with  tail-coats, 
colored waistcoats, and up-and-down 
collars. 

Every man she danced with talked tennis 
and asked her about Cannes and how long 
she had been playing. Angy had never 
played tennis in her life, and when she 
guessed that these references were in con- 
nection with the story Everard had made 
up at the Rendezvous, she went into silent 
fits of laughter, and dodged them with a 
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quickness that she had never known she 
possessed. 

Everard and Ruddy were introduced to 
dozens of girls, with whom they had al- 
ready danced, by Browne-Jones, who be- 
gan to feel that it was the triumph of his 
life to have discovered these people. He 
took the entire credit upon himself, and 
now addressed them as “Leyden, old 
man,” “Laleham, my boy,” and whenever 
possible placed a hand on their shoulders 
—the privilege of an intimate friend. 

The two tumbled to the joke when their 
partners began asking them how long it 
was “since they were at Oxford Univer- 
sity.” They arranged to have every second 
dance with Angy, so that they could really 
laugh and not have to bottle it up too long, 
and when they were not dancing with her 
they picked out the prettiest girls in the 
room. 

Under their hilarious influence the stiff- 
ness of all these people began to evaporate. 
The girls laughed more freely, and danced 
as though it was not a test of good man- 
ners, but something to enjoy. The men 
forgot to look as if they had swallowed 
pokers, and even the chaperons dropped 
their antagonistic attitude after a time and 
condescended to smile once more at 
Browne- Jones. 

When the time came for supper, Everard 
invited the secretary to join their party, 
and it was the proudest moment of the little 
man’s life when they all four clinked 
glasses, and Everard, with a very grave 
face arid a portentously solemn voice, 
thanked him for the truly wonderful eve- 
ning that he had given them. He made 
inquiries as to suitable residences in the 
neighborhood of the tennis club, and asked 
him to have the extreme kindness to pro- 
pose their names for election to the club 
without further delay. 

It was an uproarious evening, and when, 
somewhere about half past two in the morn- 
ing, they put a tired but very happy Angy 
into a taxi and crowded in after her and 
began to give grotesque imitations all to- 
gether, one would have thought that in all 
their lives there had never been one thing 
to give them a moment’s worry or regret. 

They drove around to Eaton Square first 
and deposited Everard on the pavement. 
A more disreputable object was never seen 
as he leaned in the window of the taxi, still 
laughing, with the old cap on the back of 
his head, his hair ruffled, his shirt-front 
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crinkled, and the colored handkerchief 
flapping round his neck. 

“What an evening!” said Ruddy. “I 
shall dream about those people for weeks.” 

“Qh, but it was funny! I still ache 
from laughing.” 

Angy gave Everard her hand. “ Haven't 
you thoroughly enjoyed it?” 

“T feel years younger.” Everard grinned 
sleepily and stifled a yawn. “I don’t think 
I've ever been so amused in my life. They 
all took it so seriously. And that little 
secretary! Didn’t he do us well? Oh, my 
Lord, I am tired! I shall sleep like a log 
to-night. Good night. I'll look you up 
to-morrow, some time, just to see if you’ve 
survived.” 

“Good night, old man,” said Ruddy. 

“Good night,” said Angy. 

Everard stepped back and waved his 
hand, and the taxi went on. He stood and 
watched it until it turned the corner, then 
he stretched himself and gave a little laugh 
and went up the steps, humming a waltz. 

A policeman came up noiselessly in his 
rubber shoes and watched him fumble with 
the latch-key. 

“Jolly night,” said Everard. “Fine 
day to-morrow, don’t you think? Good 
night.”” He nodded and went in and shut 
the door quietly behind him. Another 
yawn would not be resisted. “Oh, Lord, 
I am tired!” He said the words aloud 
and laughed again. He touched the switch 
and paused for a moment to get used to the 
darkness and then felt his way up-stairs 
by the banisters. 

He went into his room, whistling quietly 
to himself, turned on the light, tossed the 
cap on the table, and picked up a pipe. 
It was lying within an inch of the revolver. 
His hand touched it as he took up the pipe, 
but it only had the effect of making him 
murmur: 

“Silly ass! Fancy thinking of that!” 

He took up a silver match-box with his 
initials on it and lit up. The silver was 
slightly tarnished. He breathed on it and 
rubbed it on his coat-sleeve, then he laid 
it down again, began humming the waltz, 
took off his coat, and unknotted Ruddy’s 
bandanna handkerchief. His watch said 
ten minutes to three. He wound it sleepily 
and then went over to the bath-room. 

As he stretched out his hand to turn on 
the water, the waltz died on his lips and he 
felt a thrill of deadly, sickening terror 
shoot through his heart. He felt that there 
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was some one, something in the room with 
him. His pipe dropped from his hand and 
clattered on the linoleum of the bath-room. 
He dared not turn round. For seconds he 
stood there shaking, icy-cold, trying to ex- 
plain it away, his heart kicking against his 
ribs. 

Sweat broke out upon his forehead. 
There had been no noise of the door open- 
ing, not a sound of any kind, but—some 
one was looking at him, gazing steadily at 
him. He could feel it through the back 
of his neck. He set his teeth and wrenched 
himself round and shrank back against the 
door-post. 

Had he really shot himself, after all? 
Was he facing his Maker? 

Words broke from him in a 
strained voice. 

“Who are you?’ 

The something that he thought he saw 
made no motion. 

“Who are you?’ 

And then behind the something Everard 
saw a little white bed and a girl lying on 
it with her hands folded reverently across 
her breast, and from the buckle of her shoe 
dangled a strand of seaweed. 

The fear that was shaking Everard left 
him, and he burst forth in a mad rage. 
“Why do you hunt me like this? Why do 
you drive me like an animal into a corner? 
Why can’t you let me alone, curse you? 
Go and find some one else. Go and drive 
some one else to desperation. Was it my 
fault she threw herself into the sea? Do 
you think I wanted her to? Don't vou see 
I love her still? Haven't I said I'd give 
anything to put back the clock, to undo 
what I’ve done? What chance have I ever 
had? Who could expect me to keep 
straight? Let me alone, I tell you. You've 
driven me to try and shoot myself. What 
else are you going to make me do? Don't 
stare at me like that. Take your eyes off 
me, confound you!” 

He broke off and tried to look away. It 
was impossible. He was rooted to the spot. 
Again that icy burden of remorse weighed 
him down, again he shivered, afraid to look 
behind him into the shadows. 

“My sin! Why was it a sin? I didn’t 
mean it to be a sin. Would there have been 
a sin if Toinette hadn’t drowned herself? 
Are Ruddy and Angy committing a sin? 
I’m no different from millions of other men. 
Why do you pick me out like this? It was 
not my fault that she drowned herself. It 


strange, 
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was yours. You preyed on her as you’re 
preying on me. You drove her into the sea, 
as you're trying to drive me mad. You 
coward, to treat a girl like that! You bully! 
Heavens! if I could get at you! If I could 
get at you!” 

He struggied to get away from the wall. 
His voice was almost a scream of agony. 
All the strong emotions which he had al- 
ready been through that day seemed to be 
reacting on him. It was as if they had all 
merged in one great wave and now this 
wave was towering above him and would 
topple over and break and overwhelm him 
at any moment. 

His rage surged through him and the 
veins stood out on his neck and forehead. 
And then, with a rush of bitterness, he felt 
the uselessness, the impotence of his anger. 
He was so small, so puny, so ineffectual 
against the inexorable calm strength of the 
silence that swallowed up his words. He 
felt like a small child before some giant. 
He held out his hands clasped in supplica- 
tion and fell on his knees, tears streaming 
down his cheeks. 

“ Let me off!” he sobbed. “ Let me off! 
I can't bear it any more. I didn’t think. We 
neither of us thought till it was too late. 
It was a moment of impulse. I am very 
sorry. I will do anything to make it up. 
Tell me what I must do, anything you like, 
only let me off. Either kill me or, for God’s 
sake, let me go! ” 

The sun, waking a new, glad day to the 
music of the chirping sparrows, crept in 
and put out the electric light, and rested on 
a haggard, wild-eyed man who knelt and 
cried out, “Let me go! Let me go!” to 
an empty room. 

XXXVII 

Acarnst the wall of the little old stone 
church was a bench just by the sacristy 
door. There were large candlesticks on it, 
winking in the afternoon sun. ‘The door 
was open. It was not a very small door, 
but when the Abbé Guerchard came out into 
the garden with two more candlesticks in 
each hand he had to stoop. 

There was an apron tied round him, an 
old gardening-apron of blue linen, much 
stained and patched, and his sleeves were 
turned up to the elbow. The muscles of his 
big forearms were kept hard in the kitchen- 
garden, and their brownness spoke of the 
loving care with which he looked after his 
friends, the flowers—roses, sweet peas, hol- 
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lyhocks, lupins, sunflowers, and many more 

all destined either to grace the altar in the 
little church or to gladden the eye of a sick 
parishioner. 

He placed the candlesticks down, re- 
turned into the church, and brought out 
more. After three journeys the sacristy was 
empty and the bench nearly full. So he sat 
himself down on a corner of it and took up 
a rag and a tin of metal-polish and began 
his task of cleaning. 

He was silent at first, listening to the 
voice of the warm, still afternoon—the nod- 
ding and whispering of the flowers, the 
little, impatient shake of a tuft of leaves on 
the branch of one of the apple-trees, the 
lazy booming of bumblebees which floated 
near and went away and then came back 
again; the outpourings of a bird which, as 
he did, felt all the beauty and peace of 
nature. 

He raised his head and looked out over 
the low stone wall to his left and saw, across 
the heads of his flowers, the sea, calm and 
sparkling in the distance with a tiny patch 
of white showing where a fishing-boat was 
rocking up and down. He began to sing 
very quietly, as he rubbed away at the brass 
candlesticks, a quaint, rhythmic song of the 
fisherfolk, rather plaintive, as of one who 
has felt the touch and heard the call of the 
mysterious deep. 

There was a smile in the priest’s eyes 
as he heard the call come down the winding 
path that led from his house. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he mur- 
mured: “what should I do without that 
good soul?” He raised his voice. “ Here 
I am.” 

After a moment there was a shuffle of 
slippered feet on the path bordered by goose- 
berry and currant bushes and patched with 
an intricate lacework of shadows, and then 
a fat, round, oldish woman appeared. Her 
hair was touched with gray and her face 
wrinkled like a dried apple, but her eves 
twinkled merrily, and she stood some dis- 
tance off, one hand behind her, the other 
wagging a reprimanding finger at the big 
priest. 

“What is come to your memory?” she 
cried. “Lda, la, la! Were it not for me I 
think you would forget to eat, forget to go 
to bed, forget that vou have duties to your- 
self as well as to others.” 

The Abbé Guerchard smiled back to her, 
but he did not stop cleaning his candle- 
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sticks. “What is my latest crime, my good 
Thérése? ” 

“Crime? Ah, that is a good one! The 
idea of M. Abbé committing a crime, for 
example!” Her breast heaved with the 
bigness of her chuckle. Then she recovered 
herself and assumed an air of great sever- 
ity. “What has M. Abbé done with his 
pipe and his tobacco, hein?” 

So that was why she hid one hand behind 
her ample person! 

The abbé bent over his candlestick to 
conceal a smile. 

“How should I know?” he said. “I 
left them—where did I leave them?” He 
felt in the pocket of his soutane with one 
hand. It was, of course, empty. He with- 
drew it with an exclamation. “I thought 
I had put them there.” 

Thérése’s finger waggled again. “ Ah-h!” 
There was deep triumph in that expression. 
She walked across to the bench, and the left 
hand at last came out of hiding, together 
with the pipe and tobacco. “ In two min- 
utes you would have left vour precious 
candlesticks and been compelled to return 
to the house for them. Is it not so? What 
is more, I have not forgotten the matches.” 

The Abbé Guerchard put down the can- 
dlestick and the rag. “ You spoil me, my 
good Thérése,” he said. “ Not only do you 
make me lazy by bringing me my tobacco, 
but you encourage me to gluttony with your 
omelets, your vegetable soup, your good 
chocolate, and your—” 

Thérése interrupted quickly. “ Gluttony, 
indeed! Who is it that leaves more than 
half of every meal— which would go to 
waste did I not make use of all my knowl- 
edge in the kitchen? Mon Dien! If I did 
not coax, beg, and insist, you would become 
a scarecrow in a very short time. And then 
who, pray, would look after the church, who 
would look after all the sick and old, who 
would teach the little ones on Sundays? 
Glutton, indeed!” Her indignation was 
boundless. 

The priest struck a match and waited 
patiently till the sputtering sulfur had given 
place to flame. Then he lit his pipe, and 
the fat old housekeeper’s wrath subsided as 
she watched the blue smoke curl up and 
float slowly away. The candlesticks seemed 
to give her an idea, for as she glanced at 
them her face took a very serious expression, 
and it was with a lower tone that she said: 
“It is for the burial to-morrow that you are 
polishing them? ” 
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The Abbé Guerchard nodded, and paused 
as he was about to resume his polishing, and 
looked out over the sea. The eyes were full 
of pain. “Why is it,” he said, almost as 
though he had forgotten the old woman’s 
presence, “that such calm, limpid water 
should be lashed into violence and take its 
toll of lives? Why does the good God call 
his children so unexpectedly? If they are 
old, one can understand. But when they 
are young and fair and good—then it is 
very difficult to see His reason.”’ He heaved 
a sigh and turned abruptly to the candle- 
sticks. 

Thérése made a helpless gesture with her 
hands and echoed his sigh. She interpreted 
correctly the pain in his eyes. “ It would 
have been little Pierre’s birthday to-day,” 
she said. “ Poor Mme. Lemarchand! ” 

The priest looked up at her big, kindly 
sympathetic face. “ Ah, my good Thérése, 
it is terrible! Jean Lemarchand and his 
two lads drowned in their boat! Good, 
dutiful lads both, and God has called them. 
Indeed it is difficult to understand. Yes, 
Pierre’s birthday. Three days ago he stood 
where you are standing, the sunlight in his 
hair.” 

“ Poor Mme. Lemarchand!” said Thé- 
rese, with a bosom-lifting sigh. 

She turned about and shuffled back to 
her duties. 

The big priest went on smoking and 
cleaning candlesticks and pondering deeply, 
while the sun shone on his face and nature 
carried on its work and the flowers bloomed, 
although somebody had been left behind. 
Just a moment’s pause, and then on goes 
life again. 

It is difficult to understand. 

XXXVIII 

ABBE GUERCHARD climbed the winding 
street, past the small wooden villas with 
resplendent names, from whose windows 
hung drying bathing-costumes, and his lips 
moved as he read his breviary. 

Suddenly there came to his ears the sound 
of quiet crying. He looked round, and 
there on the road sat a small figure with 
tousled hair and short knickers, and bare 
feet with toes that curled under and worked 
in the sand. He was giving way to a kind 
of jérémiade, murmuring the list of his sor- 
rows and grievances to himself as his face 
became more and more stained with tears. 
The Abbé Guerchard crossed the road and 
stood towering above the child. 
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“Well, then,” he said, “ what is it, my 
little fellow? Why all this waste of tears? 
Surely there is no catastrophe big enough 
to give you a face like that.” He stooped 
and lifted the little boy up. “Why, if it 
is not little Jacques! Bless my soul, I 
should not have recognized you.” 

The child stifled his sobs and crammed 
a fist into each eye and twisted it round. 
“Out, m’sieur,” he said. 

“Well, well!” said the abbé. 
are your brothers? 
left you all alone?’ 

Jacques nodded his head violently, and 
his chest heaved with the manful effort to 
resist another explosion. 

* Ah,” said the priest with a smile, “ it’s 
like that, is it? But we men don’t cry for 
such little things, do we? We're too big 
for that. Come along, dry your tears, and 
we'll go home, too.” He put on his shovel- 
hat and handed the child his leather-bound 
breviary. “Carry that for me, will you?” 

The tears dried at once, and the child 
took the book in both hands. Then the abbé 
lifted him and carried him up the street, the 
small bare toes making little dust marks on 
his soutane, and one tiny arm. slipped 
around his neck. 

And so they came into the Grande Rue, 
courteously so-called, which was narrow 
and cobble-stoned, and bordered upon either 
side by the slope. It was that quiet half- 
hour when the holiday-makers had an- 
swered the summons of the hotel bell and 
were changing for dinner. 

M. Bonnot, a great, bearded man clad 
largely in a vest and a white apron—he 
did his own baking—stood at his door and 
chatted with his next-door neighbor, the 
marchand de vin, who conducted his busi- 
ness in a large pair of horn spectacles and 
a ready-made suit from Boulogne. 

“Well, then, M. Abbé!” cried M. Bon- 
not. “ What have you picked up there? 
A new form of shrimp? ” 

“Good evening, my friends.” The abbé 
raised his hat. “ My little friend here was 
submerged in an April shower, but now the 
sun is shining again.” 

The child was laughing. It was fine to 
go up the street on M. l’Abbe’s arm. 

The marchand de vin peered at Jacques 
over his glasses. His voice was thin and 
reedy. “The rain has not washed the dust 
off the flowers,” he said. 

And M. Bonnot shouted with laughter, 
and the abbé hid his smile and said, 


“Where 


Have they gone on and 
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mind, petit, never mind,” as 


* Never 
Jacques, noticing that he was being laughed 
at, hid his head on the broad chest. 

The marchand de vin laughed in a high 
titter as he and M. Bonnot watched the two 
go up the street and past the turning which 
the abbé should have taken up to his house 


where his soup was awaiting him. Jacques 
lived some way farther. It would make the 
abbé at least twenty minutes late. 

M. Bonnot nodded his head violently. 

“ Oui dame, par example! It is luck to 
have so fine a fellow for our priest.” 

And the ready voice of the wine mer- 
chant echoed the sentiment. " Out dame! 
En effet!” 

And presently the abbé arrived outside 
the shop where Jacques lived, a tiny place 
with apples, pears, dried figs, and nuts. 
Through the open door came a big voice. 
It was followed by a big woman, who stood 
on the step with her great arms folded like 
a prize-fighter. 

“ Sacristi! ‘There, if you please, is our 
M. Jacques at last! Riding in labbé’s 
arms as in a carriage. Mon Dieu. And 
making dirty marks with his feet!’ 

Jacques wriggled out of the abbé’s arms 
and stood on one foot, smiling up at him. 

“Ah, Mme. Lemonnier, do not scold 
him! It is the privilege of old friends to 
make each other’s coats dirty, n’est-ce-pas, 
mon vieux?” 

The child nodded. The abbé patted his 
shoulder. “Run along,” he said. “Au 
revoir, madame, I must not interrupt your 
dinner.” 

The woman bowed and caught up the 
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child’s hands. “Say thank you, M. 
Abbé!” she said. 

“Merci, M. VAbbé!” called out 
Jacques. 


The abbé waved his hand, and Mme. 
Lemonnier’s stentorian voice followed him 
for some yards down the road, and before 
he turned up the path to his house several 
shopkeepers, catching sight of him from the 
interior of their shops, had hurried to the 
door to give a cheery bonsoir to M. Abbe. 
But he was hurrying now. His watch told 
him that he was half an hour late, and 
he knew that Thérése would be on the look- 
out for him. 

The storm broke, indeed, as the gate 
clicked behind him, and he passed up the 
path, glancing right and left at his flowers. 
Thérése came to the door. 

“ Ah, there you are!” she cried. “What 
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have you been doing now? And your din- 
ner, eh? You will believe me when I say 
it is not fit to eat. Bathing? Mon Dieu, 
no! You set out to bathe hours ago. You 
have been doing some kindness to some of 
your worthless people. I know you. Why, 
if you go on doing this much longer they 
won't any of them be able to eat unless 
you hold the spoon. They trade on you, 
they take advantage of your soft heart. 
Mon Dieu! why should you not be allowed 
to eat a decent dinner—and, of course, it 
is useless for me to point out that I have 
cooked it in vain, that all my thought and 
labor go for nothing. Come quickly, 
quickly, before it is absolutely ruined, I 
beg of you, M. l’Abbé. Heavens! If you 
would only think a little less of others and 
a little more of yourself.” 

Her eyes were full of reproach, but her 
hands were undoubtedly the most essential 
part of her outburst as she stood on the 
step—quite oblivious of the fact that she 
was thus blocking the way and delaying 
still more the long-delayed meal. But when 
she ended and the priest begged her pardon 
and began to excuse himself, she turned 
into the hall and rumbled .off into the 
kitchen. 

The abbé contritely hung up his hat, 
sniffed at the honeysuckle which tumbled 
in a great riot over the porch, and then 
obediently followed the kindly old house- 
keeper into the barely furnished room 
where he kept his books, ate his meals, 
received visitors, smoked his pipe, and con- 
ducted most of the work of the parish. 

It was almost, in fact, a clubroom. 
Nearly every night two or three men 
dropped in to ask his advice on questions 
of ethics or finance, to enjoy a little con- 
versation, or to have a game of dominoes 
or chess—at which, indeed, the abbé was 
without rival in the whole of Ambleteuse. 

He was not merely the village priest. 
He was the personal friend of every vil- 
lager. They told him all their plans, ideas, 
and jokes. He knew all there was to be 
known about every one of them, and was 
not only ready to do anything for them that 
lay in his power, but went out of his way 
to do it before they came and asked him. 

The proprietor of the café did not com- 
plain that the abbé’s evening club took 
away his custom. He himself was a fre- 
quent visitor, and the abbé and he had 
many a bloodthirsty battle on the chess- 
board. When any dispute or unpleasant- 
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ness arose in the village, who else could 
decide the matter but M. l’Abbé? 

The influence of this big, quiet priest 
was quite extraordinary. Man, woman, 
and child turned to him for sympathy and 
help, as they would have turned to a big 
brother. If they were ill the sight of his 
smile, the grip of his hand, the sound of 
his cheery voice were better than all the 
medicine in all the druggists’ shops in the 
world. 

And as day succeeded day in the unend- 
ing routine of this small community, the 
abbé had no time to think how much great- 
er things he might have done out in the 
world. He was too busy. His life was 
too full in doing his work in his own little 
corner of it. 

He remembered with a smile how that 
young Englishman, who had been playing 
golf there a few months previously, had 
compared him to a useless cabbage grow- 
ing in an out-of-the-way corner. 

Well, he was a cabbage—he thanked 
God for it!—but not a useless one. He 
was not only content, but grateful at being 
stuffed away out of the rush and excite- 
ment and feverish emotions of the big 
world. He did not desire feverish emo- 
tions. They made one lose sight of God 
and one’s duty. 

But even such peaceful corners of the 
earth as Ambleteuse may be swept by torna- 
does, and at that moment Providence was 
preparing to pit the abbe’s sanctity against 
his humanity, to test him in the fire of 
passion. 


XXXIX 


Tue sun had long gone down and the 
little shops had put up their shutters with 
bars and bolts as if thieves might come in 
the night, although there was not a single 
shop in all that village from which there 
had ever been stolen even so much as a 


button. The shutters went up more as a 
sign that work was done for the day. 

Lights began to appear in the windows. 
From the door of one of the cottages, a 
stone cottage, thatch-covered, that nestled 
almost under the church wall, there came 
forth a girl with yellow hair and sparkling 
eyes. She came into the street at a run, 
followed by the light through the doorway, 
and a woman’s voice, shrill and irritable. 

“Do not be long, Marthe!” 

Marthe flung a careless assent over her 
shoulder and went down the street, quick- 
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eyed for anything that might chance to ap- 
pear. She had snatched at the opportunity 
of getting tobacco from the café to fill her 
father’s empty pouch. The evenings were 
tedious to her. To help her scolding 
mother clean dishes while her father filled 
the stuffy living-room with reeking smoke 
during the hours before bed was to the 
restless caddie-girl a test of patience—a test 
in which she always failed. 

And so it was with delight that she made 
her way slowly down the village, peering 
to right and left. She was not going to 
hurry. Not she! So she flattened her nose 
against the dark window of the baker's 
shop and sighed heavily at all the cakes 
waiting to be eaten—but not by her. The 
sound of footsteps made her look round 
quickly. It was the clock-maker on his 
way to the café for a grenadin. 

“ Bonsoir, M. Poiret,”’ she said. 

“Ah, petite Marthe!” The clock- 
maker nodded. “ Your bon ami is keeping 
you waiting, eh?” He laughed and passed 
on, pleased with his little joke. 

Marthe sniffed. “Imbecile!” she ut- 
tered, and, waiting till he had disappeared 
into the darkness, continued down the 
street till the lights of the café shone out 
and she could see several men inside, play- 
ing dominoes. Then she heard other foot- 
steps coming in the opposite direction— 
from the highroad. They dragged and 
shuffled, and she waited, her hand on the 
door-handle, with childish curiosity to see 
who it might be. 

After a moment a figure came into the 
light, hatless and dusty. 

Marthe peered, gave an exclamation and 
took her hand from the door, her heart 
beating quickly with excitement. “Mon 
Dieu! It is M. Leyden!” 

She stepped quickly out into the middle 
of the road and planted herself in front 
of the man, whose face was drawn and 
white. She grinned up at him with a 
taunting expression in her eyes. 

“Ah, M. Leyden!” she said. “So you 
have come back, eh? You are going to 
play golf with Toinette Guerchard again, 


I suppose, among the sand-dunes? J have 


not forgotten!” 

An expression came into Everard’s eyes 
which the child could not understand. He 
raised his hand as though to strike her. 
She understood that, however, and dodged 
away into the café with a mocking laugh. 


a 


“Play golf with Toinette! 
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Everard repeated the words to himself as 
though their meaning had not penetrated 
his brain. The light from the café window 
fell on him. He was white with dust from 
head to foot, his clothes all disheveled, his 
hair unkempt. 

He had landed at Boulogne early that 
morning with one fixed idea in his mind. 
He was going to find Toinette. She had 
gone into the sea at Ambleteuse. He was 
going into the sea at Ambleteuse. It was 
the only way. 

During the night journey from England 
he had sat just as he was, without a coat, 
huddled up on a bench on the deck, heed- 
less of wind and cold, his head sunk on 
his chest. People looked at him and whis- 
pered and passed again and wondered. 

Everard was not aware of their exist- 
ence. He had been unable to go to Toinette 
by means of a revolver. He would follow 
her into the sea. 

Boulogne was wide awake when the boat 
put in, but he could not wait for trains. 
He set off on foot. She was not far away 
now. 

But he struck inland, and as the sun be- 
came hotter and climbed higher up the sky, 
Everard trudged the dusty roads hour after 
hour, heedless of the hat which a gust of 
wind blew into a field, heedless of dogs 
which barked at him, of people who stared 
as he passed through villages, of peasants 
who gave him bonjour in passing. He had 
to find Toinette. She was waiting for him 
at the bottom of the sea. She was calling 
him. He could hear the call, hear al- 
most the very words, but the voice of the 
sea drowned them—as it had drowned her. 
He must go into the sea to be able to hear 
her distinctly and answer her. Hour after 
hour he walked, never stopping, never see- 
ing anything of the road, making uncon- 
sciously a long loop. Motor-cars hooted at 
him. He did not hear. They passed him 
close that they almost touched him. 
They covered him with their choking dust. 
Still he walked, foodless and without drink, 
his eyes fixed, his mind turning and turn- 


sO 


ing on the one idea—to find Toinette. She 
was calling him. 
Crossroads did not make him halt. 


Blindly he wheeled into the first turn that 
presented itself until, half-way through the 
afternoon, a big stone tripped him and he 
staggered and fell onto the strip of grass 
at the roadside. He lay there exhausted, 
unconscious of the fact that he had fallen. 
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In his mind he was still walking, he still 
heard the regular crunch, crunch of his 
feet. 

It was a laborer returning from the 
fields who found him lying there and 
played the good Samaritan. 

Then, without a word, he started walk- 
ing again straight into the sunset. But the 
extraordinary dazedness which had fogged 
his brain up to that moment lifted like a 
mist and for the first time he remembered 
the others who had been touched by the 
ripples made by the stone which he had 
cast into the pool. Toinette’s father. Her 
uncle, the abbé. ‘Toinette had left no word. 
They could know nothing of what had hap- 
pened; only that she was dead. He owed 
it to Toinette to tell them. They must 
know. It was their right. He could not 
join her until he had confessed. 

Everard shivered as he walked. 
impossible to confess. It was asking too 
much of any man. He could not face them 
and say what he had done. He had been 


It was 


through those terrible months already. 
Was not that enough? No. He must con- 
fess. Toinette asked it of him. His soul 


craved sanctuary, and without confession 
it would be denied. He must do it. Hip- 
polyte Guerchard, her father? Or the 
abbé, her uncle? Which? He remem- 


bered the huge, sobbing father whose fin- 
gers worked in the bedclothes, who had 
looked up at him in dumb agony when he 
had entered the little white bedroom in 
which were the crucifix and the picture of 
the Madonna and the girl whom he had 
killed. How could he go and tell that man 
that he was the cause of the tragedy? The 
abbé, then? Yes, it must be the big priest. 
Those searching gray eyes which looked 
one through and through would be hard to 
face. The ordeal would be terrible. But 
it was for Toinette’s sake, and for her he 
would do anything, everything. 

As he dragged one foot after the other 
he began to think out the way in which he 
could do it. He pictured himself at the 
priest’s door, wondered how he would be 
received, thought of beginnings of sen- 
tences, cast them aside, decided that he 
would tell no one after all. But all the 


while the knowledge that he must tell grew 
and increased in his mind until it was as 
strong as his determination to find Toinette. 

At last, when the final afterglow of the 
sun had disappeared and the stars began 
to come out, he found himself in sight of 
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the village, saw the fort sticking up out of 
the water, and lights dotted here and there 
in the cottages. He passed his hand over 
his forehead with a cry of thankfulness. It 
was as though he had been walking for- 
ever and ever in a nightmare and at last 
felt the first stirrings of wakefulness and 
release. The village street was empty and 
dark as he went up. Here and there the 
blackness was cut by lights from an open 
door, a low-set window, the entrance to the 
café. 

Then, suddenly, from nowhere, had 
come that girl whom he recognized as the 
impish child who had caddied for him be- 
fore—the thing happened. 

“You are going to play golf with 
Toinette again among the sand-dunes?” 

A surge of anger went through him. 
Toinette was dead. How could he play 
golf with her? Could this girl know? 
Was she taunting him with it? He raised 
his hand to strike her, and like a tanta- 
lizing impish spirit she disappeared again 
into the darkness, leaving only a mocking 
laugh. Play golf with Toinette! Did 
everybody know? Was he a marked man? 

From the darkness seemed to be 
peering at him, accusing eyes that read his 
secret. He shivered, looked round fear- 
fully, and hurried on up the street to find 
the abbé whom he dreaded to face. He was 
afraid of the village, and besides—he must 
not keep Toinette waiting any longer. 


eyes 


The abbé’s garden lay slumbering in the 
still evening. The flowers had closed their 
tired eyes, thankful for the healing touch 
of the soft dew which soothed them after 
the parching day. The honeysuckle that 
scrambled recklessly about the porch suc- 
cessfully challenged the roses with its 
perfume, and one or two sleeping birds 
murmured in their dreams. 

Then the gate clicked and swung out- 
ward with a shriek of rusty hinges and a 
man, dusty and draggled, passed between 
the nodding flowers. His steps were quick 
at first, but as he came near to the front 
door they slowed and hesitated, as though 
thev were in mutiny against the brain that 
drove them on. Play golf with Toinette! 
. The honeysuckle leaned down and watched 
him as he stood on the step. Wonderingly 
it saw him put out his hand to the knocker 
and heard no knock. The hand fell back 
again. The man was breathing quickly, as 


though he had been running a long way. 
20 
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His face was very white. Everard turned 
round as if to go away again, his con- 
fession unsaid. For hours he had been 
summoning all his courage to do this last 
thing for Toinette. For miles he had 
thought out the manner in which he would 
do it. It had forced his exhausted legs to 
move quicker, that he might the sooner get 
it over and have leave to go and seek the 
girl he loved. And now that closed door 
made him afraid. He cursed himself for 
wasting precious minutes. He told himself 
to go away and not tell the abbé. Perhaps 
he knew already. Marthe would have told 
him. Play golf with Toinette? 

At last, with a sort of rush, he seized 
the knocker, against his will, desperately, 
urgently, and hammered on the door. It 
echoed and rang out through the quiet 
garden. The noise of it made him gasp 
with fear. It was so loud, so terribly loud 
that the whole village must come running 
up to see what was the matter. They 
would find him, Toinette’s murderer—be- 
cause they all knew, they must know. 

He looked round fearfully over his 
shoulder, his ear strained for a footstep 
within, pulses hammering in his temples. 
The noise was swallowed up by the silence. 
He stood there in the dark porch trembling, 
his fingers twitching, fear shaking him like 
an ague. Why didn’t the priest hear? In 
a second they would come running. Curse 
him! Moments passed and there was no 
sound from the dark house. 

Everard broke away from the step with 
a cry and began running down the pathway 
from that sleeping house where his soul 
would have found sanctuary, away from 
despair, away from life. 

At the end of this path lay the sea. 

XL 

THE abbé had been called into Boulogne 
to attend a conference in the cathedral. 
The discussion had lasted longer than was 
anticipated, and it was after half past ten 
before the priests from the church in 
Wimereux and himself had caught the 
tram-car to return home from Boulogne. 

He said good night to them at the tram 
terminus outside the big church, crossed the 
bridge, and began the ascent of the dark, 
winding road which would bring him up 
past the Café Tardot and the golf club and 
so onto the digue. The extension of tram- 
line which would have taken him in the 
daytime to the foot of the dunes had long 
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since ceased running. It was, therefore, a 
three-mile walk which faced him. 

The road, shut in by sleeping villas and 
in dark shadow, first twisted up steeply in 
a big S until, coming out on top of the 
hill and leaving the houses behind, the sea 
was spread out all white beneath the moon, 
and the road, no longer in shadow, ran 
gently down past the closed Café Guer- 
chard, past the Café Tardot in whose win- 
dows there were still lights, and so, by the 
big hotel, on to the digue. 

It was beautifully warm, and the abbé 
took the hill without hurrying. The affairs 
of the evening still occupied his mind, and 
it was not until he had left the big hotel 
behind that he dismissed them. Then he 
stopped and looked out over the sea to 
where it met the sky and saw the great 
path of silver which but a few hours ago 
had been golden from the sun. 

The tide was very full and lapped and 
gurgled at the stonework of the digue at his 
very feet, and he calculated that even he, 
tall as he was, would be able to dive in, 
were he in the mood for a midnight swim. 
But it didn’t look so warm and tempting in 
that pale and creepy light, and so he con- 
tinued his walk. The sands made odd little 
mysterious rustlings in the dunes at his 
right as they shifted and slid, in their dry 
rushes attempting to stem each miniature 
torrent. 

Far away along, almost by the little 
Ambleteuse bridge, he made out a tiny 
black figure standing facing the sea. Some 
holiday maker, thought the abbé, taking a 
breath of fresh air before going to bed. 
And as he walked, his eyes fastened on the 
lonely figure which stood motionless and 
slowly grew bigger as he decreased the dis- 
tance between them. 

Perhaps it was a poet wrestling with a 
stanza, or a painter studying night effects. 
The figure was that of a man, and he could 
see that there was no hat on his head. 
There was nothing unusual about it ex- 
cept that the abbé, who frequently took 
strolls himself before retiring for the night, 
had never seen any one there at that hour. 
He wondered whether the man _ would 
speak to him as he passed, and whether he 
was an English golfer or not. 

Suddenly the abbé gave a crv of fright- 
ened disbelief, for he saw the man put his 
hands into his pockets and throw himself 
into the sea. Then he began to run at top 
speed, tearing at the buttons of his soutane 
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as he did so, until at last he wrenched it 
off and dropped it behind him and came to 
the spot where the man had gone in. 

He paused for a second, thought he saw 
something black, and dived for it. His 
calculation had been correct. At that in- 
stant he touched something and grasped it 
tight and came up, sputtering and gasp- 
ing, holding onto the man’s coat. 

It had taken him a full minute, if not 
more, to run, and he was panting heavily. 
The figure was very limp and heavy in his 
hands, and the abbé asked himself if he 
were too late. The hands were still stuck 
in the trouser-pockets, so there was no re- 
sistance offered as he struck out for the 
digue with immense difficulty. Keeping 
hold of the man with one hand, he dragged 
himself up and then hauled the uncon- 
scious figure after him. 

He had never tried to restore conscious- 
ness to a drowned man before, but he had 
seen it done, so he laid the man face down- 
ward and did his best to pump the water 
out of him. Then he rolled him over on 
his back. 

** Mon Dieu! 
Englishman. 
his pipe still. 


it is that 
I have 


Can it be? Yes, 
What is his name? 
Leyden—M. Leyden! Mon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu! What can have hap- 
pened? Poor, poor lad!” 

All the time he was pumping Everard’s 
arms up and down, working frenziedly. 

It was an extraordinary scene. The sea 
went on lapping as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the moon shone down on them, 
the wet abbé in his breeches and boots, his 
hair all draggled, the steel buckles of his 
braces sparkling as he knelt and worked 
at the man’s arms. 

At last the Englishman’s chest stirred 
and he took a faint breath, then another; 
his eyes opened, and he began to babble 
things in English. 

The abbé took a deep breath of relief 
and got up. And then he caught a word 
of the Englishman’s mutterings that he 
understood, just one word — “ Toinette.” 
But he did not stop to ask himself what it 
meant. He picked the man up in his great 
arms and carried him swiftly over the 
wooden bridge, which echoed with his foot- 
steps, and strode up the sleeping street, . 
stumbling on the ccbbles, panting and ex- 
hausted. At last, after an eternity, he 
kicked open the gate and went up the 
flower-bordered path to his house. The 
door was fortunately only on the latch. He 
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flicked it up and staggered in, calling 
loudly, “ Thérése! Thérése!” 

A frightened voice came from up-stairs: 
“What is it?” and a creak of bed-springs 
as the abbé went into his bedroom and laid 
his burden on his bed and sat down heavily 
on a chair. 

Thérése appeared in a vast dressing- 
gown and a ludicrous nightcap. She was 
very much frightened. There was that in 
the abbé’s voice which made her think he 
had met with a bad accident. And then 
she saw the figure on the bed and that the 
abbé had no soutane, and she was still 
more frightened. 

“Cognac!” gasped the abbé. 
Vite! ‘Thérése!” 

For all her fright the fat old woman had 
her wits about her. She rose to the 
emergency nobly. In a flash—it is as- 
tounding with what agility fat people can 
move in a crisis—she disappeared into the 
dining-room and returned with a bottle of 
cognac and a glass and poured out some. 

“You sit there, M. l’Abbé,” commanded 
Thérése. “I will give it to the poor man 
here.” 

She was at the bedside in a moment, 
raised Everard’s head slightly in her great 


“Vite! 


hand, and trickled drops between his lips. 
While she was doing so the abbé got up, 
took another glass from the wash-stand in 


the corner, and drank a mouthful of the 
raw spirit. 

“You must look after him, Thérése, 
while I go and fetch the doctor.”” And out 
went the abbé once more, still wet, into the 
sleeping street. 


XLI 


THE window of the abbé’s room looked 
out across the garden to the sea. It was a 
big window that opened wide, and in the 
morning the sun shone in and brought with 
it the scent of the honeysuckle and the roses 
and the songs of the birds, and occasionally 
a butterfly lost its way and fluttered in. 

But now the sun was shut out. It must 
not be allowed to disturb the sick man who 
tossed uneasily in the dim light while 
Thérése sat by the bed and watched over 
him with the anxious eye of a mother. 

“C’est grave!” she said to herself. “M. 
le Docteur remained here more than an 
hour and then came out with his face all 
wrinkled. Fever of the brain. Mon Dieu! 
Poor lad!” She rose and put down her 
knitting and turned Everard’s pillow and 
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murmured soothing things into ears which 
neither heard nor understood. 

The successive shocks of all these strong 
emotions during the last months had 
brought this high-strung young man very 
near to madness. After the doctor had 
made a thorough examination of his condi- 
tion on the previous night he told them 
very gravely that it was brain fever, and 
before going had given the abbé instruc- 
tions as to what to do until he came again. 
Whereupon the abbé got into dry clothes 
and sat up all night. He knew no English, 
and Everard’s ravings at first contained no 
meaning. But now and again there came 
broken sentences in French, and Toinette’s 
name ran through all he said like a leit 
motif. 

The long summer night dragged slowly 
through, and the abbé, having sat in a stiff 
chair until every muscle ached, slipped off 
his shoes and walked up and down the bare, 
polished boards noiselessly in his stock- 
inged feet, and all the time the uneasy 
mutterings of Everard were the only sounds 
to disturb the heavy silence. 

Toinette! Why did this man speak her 
name so often? Why had he thrown him- 
self into the sea? Was there any connec- 
tion between the—mon Dieu, no! That was 
impossible, ridiculous! He told himself 
that it was unfair to listen to him in that 
helpless condition. It was worse than 
eavesdropping. Besides, Toinette was not 
a very rare name. ‘There were other girls, 
and doubtless it was not his little flower 
about whom the Englishman raved. But 
he must not be left alone, so how could he 
help listening? And if the girl of his de- 
lirium were English, why did he talk to 
her in French? Why had he come across 
to France, to Wimereux, there deliberately 
to throw himself in? 

He stopped in his pacing and looked at 
the sick man. ‘The one candle in the room 
threw his distorted shadow onto the wall. 
He struggled to sit up, and the abbé 
stepped swiftly to him and held him gently 
down. But the surge of questions would 
not be denied, and thev raced through his 
brain searching for an answer which the 
priest could not give. A great anxiety 
filled his heart, a vague, uneasy stirring of 
alarm, of doubt. 

There was something hidden here, and it 
took possession of his mind. And then at 
last dawn had come and Thérése, and she 
insisted on his going to bed for a few hours 
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while she watched at the bedside. He 
obeyed her, almost meekly. 

And then with the morning and the 
crowing of cocks far and wide and the 
awakening of the village had come again 
M. Rodolfe Gonsard, the little old country 
doctor, to whom this case was the most ex- 
citing event he had had to deal with for 
years. 

Beyond births and deaths there was little 
to keep the old man busy in Ambleteuse. 
The fisherfolk were hardy and strong, and 
they bore their children with the unconcern 
of healthy animals. They died hard, too, 
so that the most the doctor was ordinarily 
called in to attend was a cut knee or a 
broken finger. Consequently he made Ever- 
ard’s case his one thought and care. He 
was prepared to devote all his time to him. 
He even went so far as to brag about it. 

“Brein fever. Ah! Very grave, very 
grave indeed. Why, when I was in Paris, 
I made light of such a thing as brain fever! 
It was child’s play to me. You may leave 
him in my hands, M. l’Abbé, with every 
confidence.” 

A pompous little old person, M. Gon- 
sard, with a mass of gray hair and gray 


beard parted in the middle and a habit of 
taking off his pince-nez every other minute 
and joining the tips of his long, thin fin- 


gers. His clothes were always very neat, 
and he wore a little red button in his but- 
tonhole and attended church on Sundays 
in a silk hat and bowed very formally when 
the villagers saluted him — quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that they exchanged 
humorous glances as soon as his back was 
turned. 

He was, however, a most devoted hus- 
band. His wife, who ran to fat and wore 
the most amazing bonnets, was the grande 
dame of the small community. Everywhere 
she walked she was surrounded with a halo 
of great stateliness and dignity. The doc- 
tor treated her with the greatest affection, 
coupled with an old-fashioned deference 
and courtesy that were very charming. 

It was a matter of time, patience, and 
constant attention, he said, and he gave the 
abbé his assurance that he would use the 
greatest discretion — forget altogether, in- 
deed —as to the Englishman’s having 
thrown himself into the sea. It was a 
point, n'est ce pas, which concerned no one 
but himself, but nevertheless he begged to 
be permitted to offer his warm felicitations 
to M. l’Abbé. 
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The abbé accepted them in the spirit in 
which they were offered and walked down 
with the doctor to the gate. “Then you 
think, monsieur,”’ he said, “that there is no 
serious danger, no need to send him to the 
hospital in Boulogne?” 
“No, no—but no!” M. Gonsard shook 
his head. “He is very well where he is. 
You and I will make a new man of him 
without having to bother about the hospital. 
I will come in again during the morning.” 
He gave the abbé farewell, raised his hat, 
and walked away. 

“Au revoir, monsieur,” said the abbé, 
and he turned back toward the house with 
a load lifted from his mind. He felt no 
after effects of his strenuous midnight 
swim. The few hours’ sleep had thorough- 
ly refreshed him, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. For when he came out of the old 
stone church from saying his daily mass at 
seven o'clock, which was attended by nearly 
every woman in the parish, and many of 
the men, he wondered at the extraordinary 
twist his mind had taken during these 
hours of darkness, and came to the con- 
clusion that the excitement of the rescue, 
the surprise of finding Everard, and the 
fatigue following the effort of carrying him 
nearly half a mile had shaken him out of 
himself, had unbalanced him for the time. 
He dismissed the whole thing definitely 
and forever. 

It was a new responsibility which faced 
him, and he thanked God for having 
Thérése to rely on. The masterful way in 
which she had taken things in hand ever 
since he brought the Englishman in showed 
him a new side of her character which he 
had never suspected. So he prepared him- 
self to play second fiddle to her. 

She, on her side, realized that in the 
face of illness she was the stronger, and 
she ordered the abbé about, told him to 
fetch things, commanded him out of the 
sick-room when she had snatched a hearty 
meal and resumed her position as watcher. 
She made a masterly head nurse, and the 
priest smilingly obeyed her in all humility. 
They played quite a little comedy, these 
two, to which pompous old M. Gonsard all 
unconsciously added his quota. But on 
one point the abbé was unyielding. He 
was going to sit up at night. That was 
not only his duty, but his right. 

Thérése threw up her hands. 
never permit it! 
to sit up.” 


“T will 
It is for me, the woman, 
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said the abbé, 
I will sit with 


“On the contrary,” 
“that is the man’s task. 
him at night.” 

“But M. l’Abbé, it is not right!” cried 
Thérése. “You have your work to do in 
the daytime in addition to helping me in 
the sick-room. It is not possible for you 
to remain up.” 

“Ma bonne Thérése, suppose he takes 
a turn for the worse; if I am asleep, who 
is to run for the doctor?” 

“T can call you.” 

“But if I am up, that is quicker, and it 
may be a matter where time is of the great- 
est importance.” 

“Then let us take it in turns. Let me 
rest until two o'clock and then you go to 
bed.” 

“No, that is not right. I will stay up.” 

“But, M. ’VAbbé—” And then it began 
all over again. Inch by inch she fought 
her ground, but it was in vain. The abbé 
routed her with his absolute firmness in the 
matter and she was compelled to give in 
with what grace she could. She made up 
for it by assuming supreme command in the 
daytime, so that the abbé could be free to 
rest after he had completed his parish 
duties. She might be old and fat and 
fussy, but she had a heart of gold. 


XLII 


THe thin face of the wine 
popped round the baker’s door. 
vou heard?” 

M. Bonnot looked up quickly from a 
tray of pdtisserie, all creamy and hot, that 


merchant 
“ Have 


was to prove the downfall of two small 
English girls. “What—the sick man at 
the presbytére?” 

The marchand de vin nodded. “No 


more evenings with M. VAbbé for some 
time. What is it that he has?” 

M. Bonnot’s eves twinkled. “Something 
that you will never suffer from — brain 
fever!” 

And the wine merchant’s comic titter was 
drowned in the bull-necked baker’s roar. 

“Le malade au presbytére” was the 
one topic of conversation that morning, 
and the fact that he was English only 
heightened the general interest. The news 
had made the rounds before M. Gonsard 
had paid his third visit. Everybody was 
asking who he was and how he got there. 

While the wine merchant and the baker 
were still discussing it a small girl, tow- 
headed and very sunburnt, entered the 
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shop. “Bonjour, messieurs,” she said. “I 
want a loaf, please, M. Bonnot.” 

“Ah, bonjour, Marthe,” said the baker. 

The wine merchant merely nodded. He 
did not like Marthe. 

The baker took an enormous 
laid it on the counter. 

“How goes it?” he said. “Tell me, 
then, little Marthe, when are you going to 
begin to grow?” 

Marthe’s teeth gleamed. “It is not 
necessary to be fat to be intelligent,” she 
said. “Some people see things before 
others are out of bed.” She laid five sous 
on the counter and picked up her bread. 


loaf and 


The baker was interested. He would 
have liked a child like Marthe. She was 
bright, and so mischievous. He _ liked 


high spirits. 

“Pas si vite!” he said. “Pas si vite! 
Here, eat a little cake and tell me what 
vou have seen.” 

Marthe grinned and returned to the 
counter and helped herself, after a close 
scrutiny of the tray of pastry, to a choco- 
late éclatr. 

“Eh bien, have you heard of the new 
arrival at the house of M. Abbé?” She 
took another éclair at once. 

“ Pas st vite!” cried the baker. “I did 
not tell you to eat the tray. And if that’s 
all you can tell me, you did not get up 
early enough.” 

Marthe grinned once more. 

“Perhaps M. Bonnot knows 
came there?” 

“Ah!” said the baker, 
would like to hear.” 
“May I have 

Marthe. 

“Sapristi! Quel appétit! 
will be ill. Here!” 

The child took it from his hand. 
“Well,” she said, “I went out along the 
digue this morning shortly after sunrise, 
while you were still asleep, and I found 
something just the other side of the 
bridge.” 

M. Bonnot and the 
were all attention. “Go ahead, then!’ 


how he 
“that is what we 
said 


another cake?” 


I hope you 


marchand de vin 


, 


“IT found the hat and soutane of M. 
VAbbé,” said Marthe. 

“What!” 

“How?” 

Marthe was pleased with herself. Each 


She told her- 
have one more before she 


éclair was worth two sous. 
self she would 
left. 
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“What were you doing there?” asked 
M. Bonnot. 

“And what has it got to do with the 
sick man?” demanded the marchand de 
vin. 

Marthe leaned on the counter and spoke 
with an air of great importance. “I took 
them back to the presbytére just now,” she 
said, “and there were clothes drying in the 
sun —M. l’Abbé’s clothes and the sick 
man’s also.” 

“Tiens!” M. 
marchand de vin. 


Bonnot looked at the 


“Parbleu!” |The marchand de vin 
looked at M. Bonnot. 
“Very well, then,” said Marthe, “M. 


l’Abbé must have found the Englishman in 
the sea, hein?” She put out her hand and 
took another cake, picked up her loaf 
again, nodded, said “ Bonjour, messieurs,” 
walked out of the shop munching, and dis- 
appeared down the cobbled street, licking 
her fingers with quiet satisfaction. She 
could have told them the sick man’s name 
and many other things, but she had had 
enough cakes for one day. She would go 
far, that child! 

And the two men fell to discussing this 
new aspect of the question. 

The abbé was besieged with visitors that 
day who came up the garden path on tip- 
toe and made anxious inquiries as to the 
sick man’s condition. It would have shown 
a lack of respect to ask pointblank whether 
or not Marthe’s story were true, and the 
clothes had disappeared from the line 
where they had been drying. True, the 
line was still there. But that meant noth- 
ing. It was always there. And as the 
abbé told them nothing, they went away 
again as mystified as they came. 

At eleven o'clock, after the abbé had 
finished his evening meal and the doctor 
had settled the patient for the night—very 
satisfied with his condition—and had taken 
his departure, Thérése crept into the sick- 
room again. 

The abbé looked up from his book and 
raised his eyebrows. Thérése ought to have 
She made a sign with her 
hand, as if to say, “It is well. I am just 
going,” and came across to him. She had 
something in her hand and the much-dis- 
cussed clothes under her arm. 

She put her mouth to the abbé’s ear. “I 
have just ironed his coat and trousers,” she 
said. “I will put them in the drawers 
over there and then I am going straight up 


gone to bed. 
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to bed. These are the things he had in his 
pockets, and look, there is a letter for you.” 
She handed him a watch and chain, a 
handkerchief, washed and ironed, a ciga- 
rette-case, some gold and silver, and a letter 
addressed to M. Guerchard. 

The abbé took them silently and nodded. 

Thérése softly opened a drawer and laid 
Everard’s clothes in it. Then she went 
noiselessly to the bed, looked at Everard 
for a moment, shook her head, and went 
back to the door. “Good night, M. 
l’Abbé,” she said. “There is nothing more 
to be done.” 

“Good night, Thérése,” 
“God bless you.” 

The door closed quietly and the abbé 
was left to his long vigil. He carried the 
watch, the cigarette-case, the handkerchief, 
and the money over to the mantelpiece, 
leaving the letter lying on his book. The 
only light in the room was one candle, 
placed so that it should not shine on the 
patient’s face. 

The window was open and the abbé went 
and stood there. A bird made a sleepy 
sound in a bush close by, but the patient’s 
heavy breathing continued undisturbed. 
He had ceased talking to himself and lay 
quiet, as though exhausted. For a long 
time the abbé looked out over the moon- 
lit garden and watched a cat with large 
green eyes creep out of a dark bush and 
leap up the wall and disappear. 

Then he went back to his chair by the 
candle and picked up the book and letter 
and sat down. 

““M. Guerchard” was written on the en- 
velope. Why not M. l’Abbé Guerchard ? 
And, anyhow, why had the English lad 
written to him before throwing himself in 
the sea? 

The letter bore the marks of the sea 
and crinkled loudly as the abbé took it out 
of the unsealed envelope. He looked up 
quickly to see if it had disturbed the pa- 
tient. Everard moved slightly, but that 
was all. 

So the priest very carefully unfolded it 
and spread it out. The paper was un- 
dated and bore no address, and in places 
the ink had run. It was written in French. 
The abbé held it close to the candle and 
read it. 

M. GUERCHARD: 

I have tried not to write this. But I have 

got to. Something drives me to do it. I 


said the abbé. 


cannot go without confessing to you that I 
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was the cause of your daughter’s death. We 
loved each other passionately. We met every 
afternoon on the sands. I made her lie to 
you about it. The night before she was found 
in the sea I climbed into her bedroom. I was 
carried away. It was my fault. God knows | 
have regretted it. No, there is not a God. | 
have found that out since. I will not ask your 
forgiveness, because there is no forgiveness 
possible. There is only death. I have had my 
punishment. I have been through hell ever 
since, night and day, without ceasing. | tried 
to shoot myself in London. Something stopped 
me. There has been something behind me all 
the time. Something that has brought me 
back to Wimereux to drown myself where she 
threw herself in. You will get this afterward. 
EVERARD LEYDEN. 


The bolt had fallen. For minutes the 
abbé stood holding onto the mantelpiece 
staring blankly at the letter which was 
meant for his brother, his hand trembling 
violently. 

Two of the sentences rang through his 
brain like horrible, discordant bells—“I 
climbed into her bedroom ”—‘“I was car- 
ried away—” 

The abbé spoke them aloud. There was 
no feeling in the way he said them. It was 
as though he were repeating something that 
had no meaning, like a child who has heard 
a grown-up use a long, incomprehensible 
word, and says it over and over as he 
plays with his toys. 

This frank, honest boy had climbed into 
Toinette’s bedroom! 

A terrible sickening feeling of grief and 
pain went through him. This little girl, so 
sweet-natured, so good, so happy, so full of 
life, who brought happiness and goodness 
wherever she went, this God-sent child had 
known contamination! 

The abbé raised his head from his arms. 
Why? Why? Why? God Almighty, was 
it possible ? 

The soiled paper slipped from between 
the priest’s fingers and floated down to- 
ward the bed whereon lay the one who had 
thrown the stone into the placid well, and 
the abbé fell onto his knees at the prie-dieu 
before the big ivory crucifix. His shoul- 
heaved and incoherent cries to God 
came between his sobs. 

That this little fair thing, whose baby 
hands had crept round his heart, whom he 
had taught to spell, whose tiny fingers he 
had guided when they first held a pen, 
whom he had watched grew up so graceful 
and so beautiful—that she should have 
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more agonizing 
Death was, after 
This was ten 


been violated, made a 
wound than death itself. 
all, but the voice of God. 
times worse than death. 
His whole nature, his whole life, rose up 


within him and cried out against it. It was 
too terrible. God could not allow such 


It was impossible. He was mad, 
dreaming. He had read the letter wrong. 
He had not understood its meaning. There 
was some mistake. Yes, that was it. He 
would read the letter again. Where was 
it? Where? Oh, yes, it was on the floor 
by the bed. 

He rose, went across and picked it up, 
took it back to the candle-light, and his 
lips moved as he half articulated each ter- 
rible sentence. 

Then it was true! 

Very quietly he folded the letter and 


things. 


placed it under the candlestick. It was 
true. Little Toinette. The tears ran 
down his cheeks as he stood with bowed 


head, his hands on the mantelpiece. 

“TI climbed into her room.” 

The ebbé turned and looked at Everard 
and realized for the first time that the letter 
had been written by that man—little more 
than a boy—on the bed. He had forgotten 
all about him. He had been so overcome 
by the terrible fate which had overtaken 
Toinette that it never occurred to him to 
inquire as to the cause of it all. The mist 
of tears cleared from his and he 
looked across at the flushed face of the un- 
conscious Everard as he lay all huddled on 
the disordered bed. 

The big priest drew himself up and took 
a deep breath. So this was the man who 
had eaten his salt and who was worse than 
a murderer. This was the thief in the 
night who climbed into bedrooms and stole 
a soul away. This was the betrayer, the 
Judas, the seducer, this friend, this frank, 
honest boy whom he—/e had saved from 
drowning. 

A bitter laugh came from him at the 
hideous paradox. He had saved Toinette’s 
seducer, had given him his own bed, was 


eves, 


sacrificing his own night’s rest to nurse 
him —to nurse back to health this vile 
wretch, this lustful, disgusting creature 


who could not control his animal passions, 
this coward who had soiled one of the 


purest of God’s children! 

And then this priest, this man of God, 
who had dedicated his life to being God’s 
apostle, one of God’s representatives on 
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earth, whose gentleness and goodness and 
unselfishness had won him the love of 
every man, woman, and child in the whole 
of Ambleteuse—this priest forgot that he 
was a priest, forgot that he was a man, and 
descended to the level of the wretch on the 
bed, for whom he could find no epithet bad 
enough. 

Rage took possession of him, black, ter- 
rible rage that shook his whole body, and 
with outstretched hands and murder in his 
heart he moved toward the bed to wrench 
the life out of the sick man’s throat. At 
that moment the Abbé Jean Paul Guer- 
chard ceased to exist. It was Jean Paul 
Guerchard, murderer, in the black clothes 
of a priest, who stood above the uncon- 
scious patient with every muscle taut and 
quivering. 

With a sort of savage regret he realized 
that this helpless creature would be able to 
make no resistance. The abbé would have 
liked a violent struggle, so that he could 
bruise, batter, and crush. He could inflict 
no pain great enough to compensate for the 
betrayal of his little flower. He told. him- 
self that killing this creature with his 
hands would be like stamping out the life 
of some venomous insect. 

Had any of the villagers looked into that 
room at that moment no one of them would 
have believed that the tall man whose 
hands were clenched and whose eyes were 
bloodshot as he moved step by step to the 
bed was the gentle, kind priest to whom 
the children ran when they saw him com- 
ing down the street, and climbed about him 
fearlessly while he laughed and joked and 
gave them sous. Why, even the dogs 
wagged their tails and cats arched their 
backs and purred and waited to be tickled 
under the chin. 

He jerked the bedclothes roughly and 
leaned down, his great, muscular hands 
feeling their way around the sick man’s 
hot, bare throat. 

At that moment Everard, awakened by 
the touch upon his neck, opened his eyes. 
They fastened on the abbé’s, and a look 
of great eagerness came into them. 

“Toinette!” The voice came in a gasp- 
ing whisper in French. “Toinette, you 
greedy little thing! You haven't left me 
a single chocolate!” 

Jean Paul Guerchard’s hands fell away 
from Everard’s throat. That weak voice 
belonged to no venomous insect. It was 
the voice of a very human being, an ex- 
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ceedingly pitiful human being made in the 
image of the good God. A wave of shame 
ousted the rage in his heart—shame and 
contrition and humiliation. He was a 
priest again. 

Who was he to judge this man whose 
blood he might have had upon his hands 
if he had not stirred and spoken? The 
man’s sin had been committed in a moment 
of youthful impulse, when he had been 
carried away. How could he be judge, 
when he, too, in a moment of impulse had 
been carried away and had been over- 
whelmed with the desire to commit murder; 
he whose life and training should have 
stood him in better stead? Even now the 
thought of Toinette stirred him again and 
shook his control. 

He looked away from the sick man over 
whom it was his duty to watch, striving to 
put something between them. He was 
afraid—afraid of himself, of what he was 
tempted to do. He felt weak and yielding. 
His hands itched once more to be at the 
man’s throat, even when his mind told him 
that would be committing a greater sin— 
because he was a priest. 

A horrible struggle began in him, the 
struggle of the man against the priest. All 
the man in him cried aloud for vengeance 
—and the priest told him it must not be. 
The man in him made him clench his fists 
and strain to leap across and fall on his 
enemy—the priest called to God for help. 
He stood there wavering in the middle of 
the room, his shadow large against the op- 
posite wall, his face distorted with emotion 
—while all unconscious that death was 
hovering round him for the third time, 


Everard muttered and fretted in his de- 
lirium. 
Beads of perspiration ran down the 


abbé’s face. He closed his eyes, not daring 
to look at the figure on the bed, and at last 
he turned and stumbled over to the prie- 
dieu, and fixed his eyes on the figure of 
Christ crucified. 

He cried aloud for day to come, for re- 
lease from that room, for strength to over- 
come temptation, and for forgiveness for 
having betrayed God’s trust in him. He 
was not fit to be a priest. He, too, was a 
creature who could not control his passions, 
and he bowed his head in bitter grief and 
shame. 

The summer night dragged slowly 
through, and when at last Thérése came in, 
long after the dawn, she found him kneel- 
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ing at the prie-dieu, his head down upon 
his arms, his face still wet with tears. 


XLIII 


“ Bonjour, M. Abbé,” said Thérése in 
a low voice. “How has he been during 
the night? But, mon Dieu—is anything 
the matter? What is it?” 

The abbé had risen stiffly from the prie- 
dieu, and the white, drawn face that he 
turned to her filled her with fright. He 
went across to the mantelpiece, lifted the 
candlestick, blew out the candle, took 
down the letter, placed the candlestick 
down again, and left the room without a 
word. The little fat old woman who had 
constituted herself head nurse gave a 
glance at her charge, saw that he lay asleep, 
and hurried out of the room. 

“M. l’Abbé, you are ill. You must go 
to bed at once. I told you that it was not 
right for you—” 

The abbé held up his hand. “C'est 
bien, Thérése,” he said. “I will obey you 
in a moment. Go and look after the boy.” 

Thérése opened her eyes wide. Never, 
no never, had M. l’Abbé spoken to her like 
that before. She stood gazing after him 
while he walked down the passage with the 


letter in his hand and disappeared into the 


salon. Then she threw up her hands and 
shook her head and went back into the 
sick-room. 

The abbé went over to his little desk, 
sat down, and looked at the letter as it 
lay in front of him—those few short lines 
which had brought tragedy and shame to 
him. The garden outside was alive with 
the songs of birds, and the fresh, sweet 
morning breeze wafted the scent of roses 
and honeysuckle into the room. 

For a long time the priest sat there very 
still. The feel of that soft throat was on 
his hands. Then he wrote something on a 
piece of paper and got up and tore the 
letter into small pieces. With the paper 
in his hand he left the room and went out 
into the garden and stood in the middle of 
the path. He was not fit to be a priest; 
how could he go upon the altar and say 
mass? He passed a hand wearily over 
his forehead and made his way down be- 
tween his friends, the flowers, without ta- 
king any notice of them. 

Presently he came out by the bench on 
which he had polished the candlesticks. 
He pulled out the key of the sacristy door 
and let himself in. His footsteps rang out 
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in the empty church as he walked down it 
to the front door. This he opened, pinned 
the piece of paper on the outside, and shut 
and locked it again. 

For a moment he stood facing the altar 
with three tall candlesticks on each side 
and little vases full of flowers in between 
them. Then he went into the last pew and 
knelt down. 

Presently there could be heard footsteps 
outside the church door, and then a mur- 
mur of voices. A new day had begun and 
the villagers had come to begin it by hear- 
ing mass. But there was a notice on the 
door which ran: 


There will be no mass this morning. 
J. P. GuercHarp. 


For several minutes the murmur of voices 
increased and multiplied and then gradu- 
ally gave place to silence, and the crunch 
of feet on the gravel died away in the 
distance. 

It was an event unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the village. Not for years could 
any one remember a morning when there 
had been no service in the old stone church. 
And every one found a different reason, 
until it was said that of course the sick 
Englishman was the cause of it. He must 
be very sick and needed M. l’Abbé. Per- 
haps he was even now dying. And so they 
went away quietly. 

And the abbé was left once more in si- 
lence to make his peace with God. 

XLIV 

THe golden days had slipped by so 
quickly to the holiday makers who bathed 
and golfed and lost their money in the 
Casino, forgetful of the year’s work which 
had preceded their holiday and which 
would begin again when it came to an end; 
they seemed very long to the village priest 
and his housekeeper. 

There were moment when the responsi- 
bility of caring for the sick man weighed 
very heavily on the shoulders of the uncom- 
plaining Thérése. She was not so young 
as she used to be, in spite of all the good 
will in the world, and she was glad to let 
the abbé redouble his attentions in the sick- 
room for this strange man who struggled 
haltingly through the valley of the shadow. 

His unexpected coming into their lives 
had brought about a revolution in the quiet 
atmosphere not only of the presbytére, but 
of the entire village. M. Bonnot, the 
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marchand de vin, and all their friends 
realized for the first time how great was 
their appreciation of the evenings of chess 
and dominoes and cigarettes in the abbe’s 
salon, now that these evenings were denied 
them. They were at a loose end after their 
daily work was over and, although they 
congregated at the tables of the little café 
and sipped their bocks and grenadins with 
much conversation and laughter, at the 
back of it all there was a sense of some one 
missing. 

As for M. Gonsard, he took a new lease 
of life. Never had he been so happy in 
Ambleteuse. To emerge from a sort of men- 
tal and physical coma, brought about by 
having nothing to do except attend to 
diminutive ailments of no significance, and 
find that he was really called upon to use 
all his knowledge, gave him an increase 
of self-respect. The memories of his Paris 
days crowded back on him, and when he 
awoke in the mornings he began to think 
at once about his patient. He was always 
pottering to and from the priest’s house via 
the pharmacie, thoroughly enjoying the 
small notoriety that Everard’s illness 
brought him. People would stop him in 
the street. 

“ Bonjour, M. Gonsard.” 

“ Bonjour, monsieur” or madame, as the 
case might be. 

“Eh bien, and how is your patient to- 
day?” the other would inquire. 

And M. Gonsard would stroke his beard 
and nod his head and join his long, thin 
fingers and look very important and scien- 
tific and say: 

“ Ah, are 
well—the same as if we were 
We shall be on our feet again soon.” 

That was how it always ended—* on our 
feet again soon.” 

It was his watchword, his slogan, his 
creed, repeated daily to every inquirer. 
But when they had lost all count of the 
number of times he had said it, and the 
holiday makers were gathering like swal- 
lows ready to fly, and the shopkeepers be- 
gan to talk over their profits during the 
season, there came a morning when the 
watchword which had become so tiresome 
was no longer heard, a morning when M. 
Gonsard did not even stop, but waved his 
hand and hurried on, his face radiant with 
triumph and delight. 

It was a morning when Thérése went 
about the house laughing absurdly, dab- 


getting along 


on wheels. 


monsieur, Wwe 
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bing her eyes with an apron, speaking to 
herself, and throwing up her hands and 
laughing again. She was like nothing so 
much as a hen which had hatched out a 
weird and unknown bird from the one egg 
on which it had been sitting for weeks. 

Her knitting-needles had been clicking 
softly as she sat in Everard’s room, when 
suddenly she looked up from her wool to 
see him staring at her curiously. There 
was a difference in the look that caught 
her breath, and she felt excited. She 
watched him turn his eyes round the room 
and take in the crucifix, the picture of 
the Madonna, the flowers on the table by 
the side of the bed, and then look back at 
her again. A puzzled frown came over his 
face. 

“Where am I?” he said, and then re- 
peated the question in French. “Who are 
you?” 

And Thérése dropped her needles with 
a glad cry and got up. “Who am I?” she 
echoed. “Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! I am 
Thérése, but wait! Wait, I will go and 
fetch M. l’Abbé,” and she went out of 
the room at a run, calling loudly. 

The abbé came quickly in, bare-armed, 
from the garden. “What is the matter? 
Tell me.” 

But Thérése was speechless. She beamed 
at him and said: “Oh, mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu!” and waved her hand toward the 
sick-room. 

The abbé left her there and hurried into 
the bedroom, wondering what could have 
happened. The sick man’s eyes met his as 
he entered, and the priest hurried to him 
with gladness all over his face, sat down 
on the side of the bed and caught up his 
hand. 

Everard smiled at 
hand tightly. 

“Hello,” he said. “It's you! How 
splendid! Extraordinarily enough, I was 
telling Ruddy and Angy all about you only 
last evening.” 

The abbé swallowed. 

“ Mon cher, this is the happiest moment 
of my life!” 

Everard went on beaming. The 
was such a splendid fellow and, somehow, 
at that moment, the one man on earth he 
wanted to see. “How are you, and where 
do you spring from? I’m—no end glad—” 
The voice trailed off. His eyelids drooped. 
There was a little sigh of great content- 
ment, and Everard was fast asleep. 


him and held his 


abbé 
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The abbé looked down at him as he lay 
there, clinging like a child to his hand. 
A throb went through his heart. “If I 
had killed this boy! Oh, mon Dieu! I 
thank you.” 

And presently fat Thérése tiptoed in, all 
smiles. Here were these two holding hands 
for all the world like father and son—for 
the stranger appeared only a lad in his 
fevered gauntness—and there was a smile 
on the boy’s face as he slept. She crept 
out again and went into the kitchen and 
sang little things to herself quietly. 

And time slipped by and there were du- 
ties being neglected, but the big priest sat 
motionless on the bed. Everard might go 
on sleeping for hours, but not for worlds 
would he have tried to release his hand. 
The boy was glad of him—this boy who 
had escaped death for the third time. 

XLV 

THEY were days of peace and sunshine 
that followed — days filled with kindness 
and great content. Everard’s bed was 
moved into the window, and he saw the 
sun fill the garden with color and watched 
the flowers nodding and listened to the 
bumblebees and the birds. And besides all 
those things there was this dear little old 
woman who brought him things that al- 
most ate themselves, and sat by him with 
those funny old knitting-needles making 
shapeless, impossible garments and saying 
things that he didn’t have to listen to. 

And then there were the periodical visits 
of the old doctor-man, who always made 
him want to laugh as he stroked his comic 
beard, and felt his pulse with long, thin 
fingers and made pompous remarks and 
stood about and wagged his head and 
bowed profoundly upon retiring. 

And what a great chap the abbé was! 
He came and sat on the window-ledge, and 
the smoke curled away into the garden as 
he pulled at his bent old brier and talked 
or read to him. Or he would look up 
from his spade as he dug down there by 
the wall and wave his hand cheerily. And 
then Everard would stretch himself lazily 
and fall into long, delicious sleeps that 
lasted hours, and wake up to see Thérése 
coming in once more with a tray of jellies 
and things. 

And from time to time the chimes of an 
old clock floated in from the distance as if 
it had suddenly waked up and remembered 
that it had to strike, and having done so, 
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had gone to sleep again. And after that 
had happened several times the church-bell 
just round the corner jangled in the eve- 
ning sunshine, and the abbé would look in 
and talk for a moment before he went in to 
hold his service. 

Everard felt rather as a baby must feel. 
Whatever came in front of his eyes made a 
momentary impression. Beyond that his 
thoughts were unconnected. He was totally 
unable to concentrate upon any one thing 
for more than a second at a time. There 
seemed to him to be nothing unusual in the 
fact that he should be lying ill in the abdé’s 
house. He accepted it without question. 

He was very weak, and had no wish to 
do anything. He was perfectly content just 
to lie there in his bed and watch the swal- 
lows flash and dip, and the bees work their 
way from flower to flower, climbing in and 
out of the foxgloves. Sleep came to him at 
all moments. In the middle of Thérése’s 
chatter or M. Gonsard’s pomposities his 
eyelids would droop and he would drop off 
into a deep slumber. And every time he 
woke he was a little stronger, a little more 
alive. 

The abbé came up to the window one 
afternoon and found Everard awake. He 


wore no hat, and his pipe made a little bub- 


bling noise. “ Eh, well, my friend,” he 
said, “do you know that you have been 
asleep for two hours? ” 

Everard curled up between the sheets 
and smiled. “I shall be digging your gar- 
den for you in a day or two,” he said. 
“Do you think I might smoke? That pipe 
of yours fills me with longing.” 

The abbé considered. “I don’t think a 
few puffs would do you any harm. Wait 
a moment and I will get your pipe.” 

Everard dreamily watched him prop his 
spade against the window - ledge and go 
away. Presently the abbé sat on the end 
of his bed, took out a pouch, and began to 
fill a pipe. 

“Here you are,” he said. 
time since you had that 
teeth.” 

Everard took it and looked at it. It was 
a straight-grained brier of the kind you can 
only get in Oxford. Presently a frown 
came over his face. He recognized the 
pipe, but it was very strange the abbé 
should have it. “Where does this come 
from?” he asked. 

The abbé held out a match. 
it here,” he said. 


“Tt's some 
between your 


“You left 
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The match burned down to the abbe’s 
fingers. Everard did not notice it. He was 
working out the history of the pipe. He 
remembered distinctly buying it in Oxford 
from the place in the High. That was all 
right, but when had he left it in the abbé’s 
home? Oh, of course, yes, he and the Abbé 
Guerchard had had one or two evenings 
together when he had been playing golf 
there last year. Was it last year? Guer- 
chard? Extraordinary thing! Why had 
that name suddenly come into his mind? 
“ You are going to play golf with Toinette 
again?” 

He looked up suddenly into the abbé’s 
face, searchingly, intently, and the hand 
that held the pipe shook a little. ‘Toinette— 
the abbé. ‘This man was her uncle, Toin- 
ette’s uncle. 

He lay back on his pillow limply. It 
seemed that the sun had gone out. “ Oh, 
my God!” he said. “ Oh, my God! ” 

The priest bent forward quickly and 
asked him if anything was the matter. 
Was it a relapse? Should he have to run 
for M. Gonsard ? 


Everard shook his head. There was 
nothing the matter except that—that 
everything was the matter. A series of 
pictures flashed through his mind: oin- 


ette entering the room as he and the abbé 
were at lunch; the game of postman which 
she had played in the cave; her confusion 
when he had seen her pulling on her stock- 
ing in the dunes; her long plaits and white 
face looking down at him from the bed- 
room window-—the matter was that he was 
Everard Leyden. That was all. 

He struggled to prop himself on one 
elbow and failed. So he shot out a ques- 
tion to the abbé, lying down: “ Did you 
find a letter in my clothes? ” 

The abbé started. “ Yes,” he said. 

Everard saw from his expression that he 


had read it. There was a long moment's 
silence. His fingers plucked the  bed- 
covering. Then he looked up again. 


“Weren't you sorry you didn’t let me 
drown? ” 

The abbé bowed his head. The mo- 
ment had come when he had to make his 
confession to this boy. He knew Ever- 
ard’s secret. Everard must know his. His 
pipe had gone out. “Yes,” he said, “I 
was sorry—at first.” 

There was another silence. And then an 
extraordinary gladness came over Everard. 
For months he had gone about trying to 
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find some one to confide in. His failure 
to do so had resulted in his trying to put 
an end to himself twice. And now here 
was this big man who knew and, in spite 
of that, had nursed him and been infinitely 
kind. He took one quick look in the abde’s 
eyes and then looked away out into the gar- 
den. Perhaps if he confessed now he would 
be allowed to die. 

“T don’t remember what was in the letter 
exactly,’ he said. “I will tell you what 
happened.” 

The abbé held out his hand. ‘“ No,” he 
said, “ don't.” 

“ Please!” said Everard. “ That after- 
noon when I met Toinette and saw her 
home I made her stop and talk down there 
in the dunes. When I first came here I 
heard her singing, and decided to make 
love to her just to pass the time. It was 
a dog’s trick. I got to know her by going 
down to the café evenings. Then we met 
every afternoon in the sands, and I really 
loved her. She loved me, too. I had never 
been so happy in all my life. To feel her 
in my arms was the most wonderful thing 
in the world 

He broke off, and his hand gripped the 
pipe. “Then the time came for me to go 
back to England. I didn’t want to go. 
But I had to, sooner or later. And one 
night I—I couldn’t remain satisfied with 
her kisses. I climbed up into her bedroom. 
There was no excuse. I did it deliberately. 
The next evening she met me in the cave, 
our cave, and we said good-by. She was 
terribly moved and couldn't believe that I 
was really going. And then —and then 
they told me at the golf club that she—was 
dead. I saw her lving on her little white 
bed, with her hands folded across her 
breast, and there was some seaweed dan- 
gling from her shoe-buckle. Oh, my God—” 

The abbé covered his face with his 
hands. 

“And then I went back knowing that I 
was a murderer.” Everard continued de- 
liberately, choosing his words with ex- 
treme care. “I've got to tell you this be- 
cause you wouldn't let me drown. From 
the time I got there I was haunted. I was 
afraid to go to bed because I went through 
it all over again in my dreams. In the 
daytime things reminded me of it and I 
went through hell. There was never a mo- 
ment when I didn’t pay. I deserved to. 
I bought a revolver. I wanted to find 
Toinette again. Something wouldn’t let it 


” 
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go off. I couldn’t find any escape. I was 
like a rat in atrap. At last, after a dance, 
when I believed I had found the way out, 
I went back home late. I think something 
must have happened to me then, for I don’t 
remember anything very well after that 
until I woke here and you came in. Aren’t 
you going to—kill me now?” 

He lay quite still, waiting. 

Presently a wet hand clasped his and 
then he heard the abbé speaking in a voice 
that he hardly knew. 

“Do not say that! Oh, mon ami, mon 
ami! I have had your throat in my hands 
to kill you. I read your letter. Like Peter, 
I denied my God—I, who am a priest. I 
went mad. I cried aloud fer vengeance. 
If you had not awakened and spoken Toin- 
ette’s name when my fingers were about to 
strangle you, I—I—oh, my friend, can you 
ever forgive?” 

Everard looked at him with infinite 
weariness in his eyes. It was all to do over 
again. “Why didn’t you leave me in the 
sea?” he said. “What is the good of be- 
ing alive when Toinette is dead?” 

An immense sympathy filled the abbé’s 
heart. The utter hopelessness in the man’s 
voice was more moving than even the halt- 


ing story of his attempted suicide. 
“Oh, the pity of it,” he said. 


“ Mon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

He rose and clasped his hands behind 
his back and began to walk slowly up and 
down the room, casting a questioning look 
ever and again at Everard, who lay with 
closed eyes. 

Then the abbé stopped. “I have some- 
thing to tell you, mon ami,” he said quietly, 
“something that will come as a shock, a 
very great shock, but a glad one. Are 
you strong enough to hear it?” 

Everard made a limp gesture with one 
hand. His eyes did not open. 

“What does it matter?” he murmured. 
“Nothing matters now.” 

“You are wrong,” said the priest. 
“Everything matters. You can _ begin 
again. The whole world is in front of 
you — life, happiness, and —and_ love 
Toinette is not dead.” 

As if something had hit him violently, 
Everard sat bolt upright in bed, his face 
dead white, his mouth half open, his eyes 
burning the abbé’s. 

“Toinette is not dead.” 

The abbé repeated it softly, fearfully, 
but the words boomed in Everard’s ears as 
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if the whole world with one voice had 
shouted them. 

He gave a sort of gasp that was a sob, 
clutched frantically at the bedclothes, and 


fell back limp and unconscious. 
XLVI 

WueEN Everard opened his eyes once 
more M. Gonsard was bending over him, 
Thérése was fluttering anxiously at the 
doctor’s elbow, and the abbé was holding 
two bottles of something that smelled 
abominably. 

“ La, la, la!” said M. Gonsard, wagging 
his head. “That is better. That is better. 
Mon Dieu, I will confess that I was a little 
frightened! ” 

Thérése clasped her hands in an ecstasy 
of thanks. “Sainte Vierge!” she cried. 
“He is alive once more.” 

“You feel better now, hein?” asked M. 
Gonsard. 

Everard disregarded the doctor and the 
old woman. His eyes found the abbé’s. 
“Where is she?” he asked. 

“Patience, mon cher, patience!” said 
the abbé, “or you will not get well at all.” 

Everard shook his head. “Tell me 
where she is,” he demanded. 

The doctor nudged the abbé and whis- 
pered quickly: 

“Tell him anything, anything! 

Thérése stood looking from one to the 
other in deep puzzlement. The abbé’s sud- 
den rush for the doctor when all was ap- 
parently going well with the patient had 
caused her considerable alarm. It was a 
matter of personal pride with her to see 
Everard on his feet once more. 

The abbé waved his hand at her and she 
left the room. Then he turned to the pa- 
tient. “Toinette is in the convent at 
Boulogne.” 

“What do you mean—in a convent? 
My God, do you mean that she is going to 
become a nun?” 

The abbé nodded. “Yes,” he 
“ She had been there for two months.” 

Everard struggled up on one elbow. His 
face was white with terror. Was he to lose 
her again? 

“She can’t!” he cried. “She mustn’t. 
Fetch her out. For Heaven’s sake, don’t let 
her do it. You've done this! Vou, you 
call yourself a friend and you sneak Toin- 
ette into a convent. Let me get up. 
You’re keeping me away from her. I must 
go to her at once. You sha’n’t put her in 
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a convent. I'll burn the place down. I'll 
climb in. I must find her. Doctor, make 
me strong again. Give me something, 
anything, quickly, so that I can get up. 
Oh, Lord, I can’t get up!” 

His struggles only made him weaker, 
and at the end of this outburst he sank 
back onto his pillow, exhausted, broken, 
despairing. He was all out of control and 
tears came to his eyes as they would to a 
child’s. 

“Don’t let her do it. I implore you to 
save her, to give her back to me. I will 
do anything you say, you may punish me 
how you like, break me, only let me see her 
again. M. Guerchard, don’t keep me away 
from her, please, please! Tell me what I 
must do to make myself worthy of her. I 
will do anything you like; anything. Tell 
me! Tell me- 

The abbé put a hand on his shoulder 
and patted it. “There, there,” he said. 
“You shall see her; I promise you.” 

Everard caught up his hand, speechless 
with relief and gratitude, sobbing heart- 
brokenly. 

But though the abbé promised that Ever- 
ard should see Toinette, he was big with 
doubt, reluctance, and questioning. His 
little flower had been saved from death 
and, in atonement, as he now saw, for her 
fault, had decided to devote her life to the 
service of God. She had come to this de- 
cision herself, without any prompting from 
him, and naturally enough he, being a 
priest, was very glad. He had always con- 
sidered her too good and too pure for any- 
body’s hands but those of his Master, and 
the day of her entrance into the convent in 
Boulogne had been to him one of great re- 
joicing. He told himself that all the choirs 
of heaven must have rejoiced with him. 

But now that she had definitely chosen 


her way of life and was protected against’ 


all the temptations of the world and the 
lesh, here was this Englishman who had 
once swept her off her feet clamoring to 
rejoin her. To take her from the convent 
now was to take her, metaphorically speak- 
ing, at least, from God and give her to the 
devil. For the Englishman had not only 
robbed her of her purity, but denied even 
the existence of God. How could he, a 
priest, give her once more into the keeping 
of such a man? Would the choirs of 
heaven rejoice if he fetched her away from 
the convent? Once more it was a struggle 
between his humanity and his sanctity. It 
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was a struggle between love and religion, 
between the world and the Almighty, and, 
as ever, he, the priest, was arbiter. 

What was he to do? 

His priesthood made him cling to her 
plan of becoming a nun. It was her plan. 
Why should he go out of his way to upset 
it? She had decided, and as she was the 
pivot about whom they all revolved, surely 
it was not for him to interfere. But there 
was Everard, and, for all his weakness and 
denial of the Deity, he was just as much a 
child of God as Toinette. Then, too, those 
months in England when his conscience 
had driven him to self-destruction, not once 
only, but on two separate and terrible oc- 
casions, were they not months of expiation, 
of atonement? Was it not, indeed, a proof 
of God’s forgiveness that the boy should 
have returned to Wimereux and have been 
saved by the abbé? Was not he thus chosen 
as the instrument to serve unseen ends? 

There could be no argument in the mat- 
ter. The abbé told himself that he was 
the servant of his Master, and to his Master 
he bowed his head. ‘Toinette had chosen. 
Perhaps she had chosen wrongly. It was 
for God to decide 

“T will go and fetch her,” he said at 
last. 

XLVII 

EverarD began to watch the hands of 
the clock crawl round. His hands fidgeted; 
he moved restlessly, tortured by the fiercest 
impatience. Every minute was a year, and 
when at last the hour struck with a high 
tinkle he felt that a lifetime had passed 
since the priest started. 

He saw once more that picture which was 
burned in on his brain —the little white 
room, the big father huddled at the bed- 
side, ker body on the bed, and the seaweed 
dragging from her shoe. He lived again 
those haunted months in Eaton Square 
when he fought against his conscience, ad- 
mitted the blame, and cursed himself for 
it. He saw himself struggling like a tiny 
fly in a ‘spider’s web until at last all the 
fight had gone out of him. 

That time was so real, so present, that 
finally he began to believe that the abbé 
had lied to him. Toinette was dead. If 
she had not died, surely he would have 
known it, have felt it. Surely something 
would have communicated with his brain 
at the moment when he placed the revolver 
against his heart. If she had been alive, 
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was it possible that their mutual love would 
not have discounted land and sea? Would 
he not have heard her cry out to him? 

No. She must be dead, and the abbé 
had merely told him a sympathetic lie in 
order that he might get well. If that were 
so, then, why had he gone out, where had 
he gone, what would he say when he re- 
turned without Toinette? And yet he had 
not looked as if he were telling a lie. The 
gray eyes had met his frankly and honest- 
ly. In that case, if it were true that she 
was not dead, why had he been made to 
suffer? Why had he been crushed and 
battered and brought to this? Ruddy had 
said that God was a sportsman. The abbé 


had said so. Where was the sportsmanship 
in the way he had been treated? 

Everard turned and twisted irritably, and 
looked for the thousandth time at the clock. 
Was everybody 


Would no one ever come? 
dead? 

The sun was sinking lower and lower, 
and long ‘shadows started creeping across 
the room until at last they touched his bed 
with their black fingers. Everard stifled a 
sob and buried his head in the pillow. It 
was hopeless. 

“T don’t believe it!” he cried. “I don’t 
believe it. Toinette is dead and Ruddy 
and the priest are liars. I’ve never been 
given a chance. If God—” 

He broke off and raised his head quick- 
ly. There was a sound at the bottom of 
the garden. He whispered “Shut up!” to 
his heart, which began to beat so loudly 
that he could not hear distinctly. He held 
his breath. There were murmurs, a word 
here, then another, then the sound of feet 
on the gravel. 

There was a shuffle outside the house, 
then the latch of the front door clicked and 
the voices began again, very low, in the 
hall. 

Everard’s eyes were fastened on the door. 
He sat up stiff and erect. The little clock 
seemed suddenly to tick more loudly and 
the cane seat of the chair at the side 
of the bed rustled all at once, as if some 
invisible being had just risen from it. He 
opened his mouth to call out and tell them 
to come in. But he made no sound. His 
lips and throat were dry, and he remained 
staring at the door. He expected, hoped, 
prayed that he might see Toinette. All his 
heart and brain and soul yearned to see 
Toinette. Then he moved with an impotent 
gesture and the pipe rolled off the bed onto 
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the polished boards. The noise it made 
was startling. 

At last there was a quiet step outside 
his room and a hand fumbling on the door. 
The lock squeaked and the door opened. 

There stood the abbé. 

Everard gave a terrible cry in which 
there was the agony of despair, the misery 
of the damned. From the passage there 
came an answering cry. The abbé was 
pushed aside. Toinette, her hands out- 
stretched, her eyes alight; Toinette, like an 
angel from heaven, radiant with love, was 
at the bedside in a flash, her arms round 
Everard, laughing, sobbing, crying inco- 
herent things. 

“Everard! You have come back! 
love. My dear—oh, Everard!” 

She caught him to her and kissed his 
lips and eyes and face and held him tight. 
The sight and touch of her snatched his 
soul back from the depths, gave him back 
life and reason. 

The door closed quietly. 
them noticed it. God had decided. 
abbé had gone. 

Everard’s head rested on her breast, 
and his eyes were wet with tears. 

“Toinette!” he whispered. “ Toinette! 
You have come back to me. I have found 
you at last.” 

For answer she gave a great sob and 
bent down and kissed him, murmuring his 
name. All those terrible summer months 
after her recovery, of waiting for him to re- 
turn, of doubt and suspense, and at last of 
reconciling herself to the hideous truth that 
he had gone out of her life forever were 
flung into oblivion. Here he was, his dear 
head against her, making her tremble with 
joy and happiness. 

How she had prayed for this moment, 
the great and wonderful moment when she 
would see him again and feel his arms 
round her, lifting her out of the agony of 
wondering and wondering whether he 
would come back! 

Her thoughts had been of him day by 
day, and every night her pillow had been 
wet with tears. As the weeks had gone by 
and still he did not come, hope had failed 
and died, and in its place was born despair. 
Toinette, too, had plumbed the depths and 
had cried out wildly that she might die. 

“Let me look at you,” said Everard. 
He pushed her gently back and gazed into 
her face long and silently. “It is you,” he 
said. “Oh, my dear! Did you hear me 
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when I prayed to you before I tried to shoot 
myself? Don’t go away again, darling! 
You can’t go, can you, now that we have 
found each other?” He gave a sigh of 
immense relief and placed the palm of her 
hand on his mouth. 

Toinette bent over him, her eyelashes 
damp with tears of joy, a smile on her lips. 

“No. I can’t go away now. Without you 
I should have been a nun, but now—now 
I have got you back and you are my life, 
my soul!” 

He was clinging to her hand. With the 
other he felt her hair, her face, her neck, 
as though even now he were not sure that 
this was really Toinette. 

“Darling,” he said, “I don’t quite 
understand it all. When I went into your 
room that morning I saw you lying on your 
bed all white and cold and your hands 
were folded across your breast and there 
was a piece of seaweed dangling from your 
shoe. Then I went away and I knew that 
I had killed you. I saw you dead, and 
now you are here alive, Toinette. What 
does it mean?’ 

It was getting quite dark in the little 
bare room. She put her arms close round 
him and her cheek against his. 

“Tt means that God did not want me to 
die,” she whispered. “For nearly two 
days I was unconscious. They all thought 
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that I was dead. But my life was given 
back to me, and oh, Everard, my dear, I 
could not understand why! I did not know 
where you were, and you did not come to 
me, and all the sun seemed to have gone 
out of the world. If you knew how much 
I wanted to die! Those empty days of 
hoping and hoping—oh!” She shivered 
and held him closer. “You will never 
leave me again?” 

A curious look came into Everard’s eyes, 
as if he were seeing beyond her, far, far 
away into space. 

“Ruddy and the priest are liars,” he 
had said. “If God were—” and then 
Toinette had come. 

Ruddy and the priest were not liars. She 
was the living proof. With this new and 
certain knowledge he looked at her very 
solemnly, as if he felt a miracle within 
him. 

“T love you,” he said. “TI shall always 
love you. He has given me another chance, 
and if you will help me I will try and show 
that I am grateful.” 

And Toinette suddenly knelt down by 
the bed and put her hand in his. 

“Dear God,” she said, “thank You for 
giving us back to each other. We will 
both try and show how grateful we are.” 

And there the abbé came upon them, 
hand in hand, like little children. 
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